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No.  CXLIV. 

Goodness  wounds  itself, 

And  jweet  affection  proves  the  spring  of  woe. 

Shakspeare. 


The  character  of  Timon  of  Athens  presents  a 
delineation  of  sudden  change  in  the  principles 
of  human  action,  which,  though  dra^vn  by  the 
pen  of  Shakspeare  himself,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  heart  appears  almost  intuitive,   has   been 
censured  as  extravagant  and  unnatural.     The 
glowing  generosity,  the  indefatigable  friendship, 
the  expansive  openness  of  soul,  which  mark  the 
earlier  features  of  the  character  of  Timon,  are 
suddenly,  on  a  change  of  fortune  which  discovers 
treachery  in  his  supposed  friends,  subverted  to 
their   foundation.     The    whole  mental    scene, 
shifting  with  rapidity  and  violence,  presents  in 
their  room  the  most  inveterate  and  ferocious; 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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detestation  directed  against  all  mankind.  In 
my  mind,  the  poet  has  here  only  afforded  another 
proof  of  the  keenness  of  that  penetration  which, 
glancing  through  all  the  springs  and  movers  of 
the  human  soul,  fixes  the  changing  features  of 
the  mental  portrait,  and  holds  a  mirror  to 
nature  herself.  He  perceived,  that  on  the  ruins 
of  our  best  feelings  the  temple  of  misanthropy 
is  ever  erected.  The  force  of  this  truth  he  has 
exemplified  by  characters,  stamped  with  the 
kindliest  affections  of  nature,  containing  those 
propensities  on  which  the  fairest  structure  -of 
human  happiness  is  raised,  in  which  those  bene- 
fits, so  far  from  tending  to  their  proper  end,  ill 
managed  and  abused,  involve  their  possessors 
in  delusion  and  misery,  and  naturally  end  in  a 
frame  of  mind  inimical  to  mankind,  and  inca- 
pable of  felicity.  Of  these  Timon  is  one ; 
although  inconsiderate  ostentation  forms  a^ 
striking  feature  in  the  delineation  of  Shakspeare, 
the  violence  of  misanthropy  is  to  be  traced  to 
other  causes;  and  we  are  led  to  exclaim  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  character,  with  the 
faithful  Flavins, 

Poor,  honc'vt  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart, 
Undone  by  goodiiess. 

To  follow  the  general  idea  of  the  poet  more 
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closely,  to  apply  it  more  generally  to  human 
nature  at  large,  will  probably  reward  our  labour. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  call  up  before  our  eyes 
the  painful,  though  too  common  picture,  which 
the  mind,  where  the  glow  of  fancy  triumphs  over 
reason,  and  the  mere  impulse  of  sensibility 
supersedes  reflection  and  settled  principle,  ex- 
hibits in  its  progress  through  the  world. 

To  the  mind  of  high-wrought  feehngs,  and 
heated  imagination,  the  entrance  of  life  is  fairy 
ground.  The  objects  which  solicit  her  attention, 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  that  elevated 
hope  which  youth  alone  inspires,  shine  with  a 
brilliancy  of  tint  not  their  own.  The  face  of 
universal  nature  impresses  the  soul  with  a  secret 
influence,  a  delicious  rapture,  which  gives  a  new 
charm  to  being;  and  the  heart,  intoxicated  with 
its  own  sensations,  expands  with  an  unbounded 
warmth  to  all  existence.  The  desert  of  the 
world  is  decorated  with  the  fleeting  visions  of  a 
raised  and  glowing  fancy,  while  the  eye  rests 
witli  unsuspicious  wonder,  on  the  splendid 
prospects  which  the  magic  of  earlier  expectation 
calls  up  on  every  side.  Filled  with  that  strong 
enthusiasm  which  elevates  while  it  deludes,  the 
mind  soon  is  taught  to  feel,  tiiat  In  the  crowd 
of  pleasures,  which  court  her  acceptance,  some- 
thing is  still  deficient.  Tlie  finer  and  more 
B  2 
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exalted  ideas,  which  Stimulate  incessantly  to 
action,  are  still  without  an  object  worthy  of  all 
their  energy.  The  powers  of  the  soul  languish 
and  are  depressed,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
sphere  in  w^hich  they  have  yet  moved;  the 
master-strings  of  the  heart  are  yet  untouched, 
the  higher,  stronger,  passions  of  the  breast  are 
to  be  roused,  before  the  keenness  of  expectation 
can  be  gratified.  The  charms  of  friendship,  the 
delicate  and  intoxicating  sensations  which  attend 
the  first  delicious  emotions  of  the  tender  passion, 
rush  on  the  imagination  with  violence,  to  which 
ev^en  the  energy  of  youthful  ambition  is  feeble 
and  impotent  in  comparison.  It  seems  that  but 
a  dream  of  pleasure,  a  prospect  of  bliss,  has  been 
presented  to  the  view,  which  friendship  and 
love  alone  can  realise  and  render  perfect.  The 
enthusiast  now  looks  eagerly  round  for  the 
objects,  which  a  heart,  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  realities  of  things,and  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  tells  him  are  alone  able  to  fill  that  void 
which  still  akes  within  the  bosom.  In  the 
moment  of  delusion,  the  connexions  are  formed 
which  are  to  stamp  existence  with  happiness  or 
misery  in  the  extreme.  A  blind  impulse  over- 
powers deliberation,  and  the  heart  expands 
itself  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  whose  value 
it  has  not  for  a  moment  paused  to  ascertain. 
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The  measure  of  happiness  is  now,  for  a  moment 
full.     The  mind,  conscious  that  tlie  energy  of 
sentiment  no  longer  languishes  in  inaction,  feels 
those  wishes  completed  which  the  vividity  o^ 
imagination  had  before  but  imperfectly  suggest- 
ed, and  yields  Avithout  resen^e   to   the   novel 
emotions  which  begin  to  make  a  part   of  its 
existence.     On  every  side  the  heart  is  cheered 
with  the  smile  of  affection,  on  every  side  the 
arms  of  friendship  are  expanded  with  inviting 
openness.     The  want   of  deception    creates   a 
little  world  around,  where  nothing  meets  the 
eye  but  the  mutual  efforts  of  emulative  exertion, 
and  the  smile  of  beneficence  exulting  over  its 
own  work.     And  love,  sacred  love,  who  that 
has  truly  felt  thy  first  pure  and  delicious  influ- 
ence, but  learns,  even  if  the  object  be  delusion, 
that  the  few  moments  which  thy  power  can  con- 
fer, are  of  more   value  than  whole  existences, 
unanimated  by  thy  holy  and  vital  flame. 

But  this  rapture  is  not  to  last.  The  time  is 
to  come  when  the  prospect  which  depended 
on  the  influence  of  passion,  however  noble,  and 
prejudice,  however  honest,  shall  melt  away 
from  the  view.  The  mind,  raised  to  a  pitch  of 
enjoyment  above  the  reality  of  sublunary  happi- 
ness, is  in  danger,  when  the  face  of  things  at 
once  appears  in  proper  colours,  of  sinking  to  a 
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degree  equally  below  it.  He,  who  in  the  glow 
of  his  earlier  feelings  feasted  his  eye  with 
increasing  transport,  on  the  gay  and  captivating 
scenery,  with  which  the  creative  power  of  an 
ardent  imagination  had  overspread  the  barren- 
ness of  reality,  now  begins  to  find  a  thousand 
little  deceptions  wear  away.  The  insipidity 
and  nakedness  of  many  an  object,  which  at  a 
distance  had  attracted  his  eagerness,  and  roused 
the  keenness  of  his  passions,  press  so  close  upon 
him,  that  even  prejudice  and  enthusiasm  fail  to 
operate  the  accustomed  delusion.  The  little 
vanity,  so  often  interwoven  with  the  best  natures, 
receives  a  variety  of  unexpected  and  grievous 
wounds.  As  the  mists  which  clouded  the 
exertions  of  its  better  judgment  retii'e  on  every 
side,  he  discovers  with  astonishment  that,  a  dupe 
to  self-deception,  he  has,  like  a  blind  idolater, 
fallen  prostrate  before  the  gaudy  images  his  own 
hands  have  formed  and  decorated.  He  per- 
ceives that  he  has  walked  in  a  world  of  his  own 
creation,  that  life  and  man  are  still  before  him  to 
study,  and  only  recovers  his  cooler  senses  to  feel 
the  loss  of  that  mental  elevation,  that  brilliant 
perception  of  things,  wliich,  though  ideal,  were 
so  dear  to  him.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  all;  nor 
does  the  discovery  which  scourges  vanity,  and 
detects  the  harmless  fallacies  of  judgment,  alone 
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await  him.  Perhaps  the  hour  of  deception  has 
treasured  up  disappointment  more  heavy  and 
intolerable.  What  are  his  sensations,  if  the 
truth,  he  now  begins  anxiously  and  fearfully  to 
learn,  is  brought  immediately  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  and  he  is  doomed  to  feel,  that  the 
exalted  and  glowing  ideas  of  friendship,  which 
first  expanded  his  soul,  shrink  even  in  his  view 
and  leave  his  breast  void  and  desolate ;  when 
in  the  heart  which  his  earliest  ideas  had  imaged 
as  the  residence  of  that  sacred  passion,  the  trial 
of  experience  detects  hollowness  and  falsehood ; 
when  it  is  his  bitter  lot  to  mark  the  progress 
of  alienated  affection,  to  watch  the  subsidence 
of  cooling  attachment,  to  feel  the  ties  connected 
in  an  honest  and  unsuspicious  bosom  with  all 
his  first  enjoyments  of  happiness,  beginning  one 
by  one  to  untwine ;  when  he  is  to  groan  under 
the  pang  of  the  heart  which  accompanies  the 
tearing  out  of  the  thousand  little  habits  of  con- 
fidence, the  innumerable  kindly  affections  which 
long  custom  had  rooted  in  the  soul,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  pleasantness  of  existence  ;  or  when 
he  is  to  experience  the  agony  of  the  moment, 
when  he  in  whom  the  bosom  fondly  trusted, 
insults  the  confidence  he  iias  cruelly  violated, 
and  aggravates,  by  unfeeling  mockery,  the  dis- 
tress his  perfidy  has  excited! 
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But  if  this  can  be  borne,  perhaps  the  last  and 
most  fearful  shock  awaits  him  ;    the  tenderest 
strings  of  his  soul  are  to  be  still  more  cruelly 
rent,   and  the  wound,  which  before   smarted 
almost  to  madness,  rendered  at  once  incurable. 
There  are  finer  and  more  exalted  ties,  compre- 
hending the  best  feelings,  the  dearest  relations 
of  which  our  natures  are  capable.     Their  sever- 
ing is  accompanied  by  sensations  to  which  the 
wound  of  violated  friendship  itself  is  feeble,  and, 
to  minds  of  a  certain  frame,  communicates  that 
deadly  stroke  to  which  the  power  of  all  other 
human  evils  would  have  been  inadequate.    Such 
are  those  which  unexpected  treachery,  from  that 
quarter  where  the  soul  had  gathered  up  its  best 
and  tenderest  hope,  must  call  forth ;  and  few  are 
the  hearts  round  the  ruggedness  of  whose  nature 
so  little  of  the  softer  feelings  are  entwined,  as 
not  to  feel  the  full  keenness  of  that  wound  which 
the  tearing  of  the  ties  of  love  inflicts,  though  its 
firmness  had  been  inaccessible  to  the  force  of 
common  calamities.     The  distress  is  more  com- 
plicate and  hopeless,  from  its  nature,  than  any 
other;  and  the  pangs  of  a  thousand  discordant 
passions  are  crowded  and  concentrated  into  that 
terrible  moment  which  discovers  infidelity,  where 
the   confiding   heart  had  fondly  rested  all  its 
prospects  of  happiness.     Under  other  strokes  of 
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calamity,  the  soul  gains  force  and  dignity  from 
the  greatness  of  unmerited  misfortunes,  and 
rouses  every  latent  power  to  combat  against 
evil  fate.  In  the  school  of  distress,  the  energies 
of  the  mind  are  disclosed;  and,  learning  our  own 
powers,  we  combat  against  the  oppression  of 
adversity  till  we  are  able  to  contemn  it.  But 
here  the  sufferer  finds  himself  as  it  were  w^aked 
suddenly  from  a  dream  of  happiness  to  in- 
tolerable misery  ;  with  his  mind  unnerved  and 
"weakened  by  passion,  all  the  resources  of  forti- 
tude lying  dormant,  every  tender  sensation 
doubly  acute,  every  softening  feeling  alive. 
From  the  object  of  tenderness  and  idolatry  of 
one  who  was  the  world  to  him,  he  at  once  find* 
himself  a  deserted  and  despised  being ;  he  sees 
his  best  and  finest  feelings  blasted  for  ever,  his 
honest  sources  of  pleasure  and  peace  cut  off  at 
one  stroke ;  with  the  terrible  aggravation,  that 
the  hand  to  which  alone  he  could  look  for  com- 
fort and  healing  under  the  wound  of  calamity, 
instead  of  being  stretched  out  to  save  him,  itself 
lodges  the  dagger  in  his  breast. 

He  is  now  alone.  The  ties  which  bound  him 
to  existence,  cruelly  loosened  before,  are  torn 
for  ever  by  tliis  last,  w^orst  stroke.  The  pros- 
pect which  before  w^armed  his  heart,  is  narrowed 
and  darkened  on  every  side.     The  journey  of 
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life  is  before  him,  dreary  and  comfortless.    The 
weary  path  of  rugged  labour  remains  to  be 
trodden,  when  the  motives  of  activity  and  the 
rewards  of  exertion  have  ceased  to  exist;  when 
the  keenness  of  expectation  can  no  longer  be 
stimulated,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  sub- 
sided into  sullen  indifference.     While  he  rumi- 
nates with  agony  on  the  past,  he  cheerlessly 
looks  forward  into  a  gloomy  futurity;  and  his 
foreboding  mind  sees,  in  the  ruin  of  his  first  and 
fondest  hopes,  the  nothingness  of  the  visions  of 
imagination,  the  destruction  of  the  thousand 
little  schemes  and  prospects  suggested  by  an 
honest    ambition,    which   the   exultation  of  a 
heart  untouched  by  calamity  had  fondly  and 
fearlessly  indulged.     The  recollection  of  those 
delusions  which  cheated  his  unsuspecting  youth, 
whispers  for  ever  that  safety  ts  alone  compatible 
with  apathy,  and  cases  his  heart  in  impenetrable 
suspicion.     A  line  of  separation  is  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  his  species.     Deceived,  insulted, 
wounded,  from  that  quarter  where  his  heart  had 
treasured  up  all  hope,  where  his  ideas  of  Imman 
excellence  had  all  concentered,  confidence  in 
mankind  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  weakness  of  despi« 
cable  folly,  or  the  extreme  of  desperate  madness. 
The  principles  of  the  soul,already  unsettled,  are 
soon  shaken  to  their  foundation.    Xhe  milk  of 
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human  kindness  turns  fast  to  ojall.     While  those 


&' 


very  passions,  that  franne  of  mind,  which 
operated  the  first  delusion,  which  stamped  the 
features  of  unbounded  friendship,  of  enthusiastic 
beneficence,  now  all  subverted,  are  applied  to 
exalt  the  violence  of  the  opposite  character. 
Under  this  stroke,  the  self-love,  which  might 
bear  up  against  the  common  weight  of  calamity, 
receives  an  incurable  and  rankling  wound,  over 
which  the  soul  gloomily  broods.  The  passions 
of  the  misanthrope,  still  flaming  with  violence, 
tend,  as  to  a  centre,  to  the  aggravation  of 
abhorrence  and  distrust  of  his  species  ;  and  he 
hates,  with  a  keenness  and  acrimony  proportion- 
ed to  the  strength  of  disappointed  feeling  which 
marked  his  entrance  into  life. 

The  Speculator,  No.  14,  May  11,  1790. 
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No.  CXLV. 

O,  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart. 
Thy  withering  power  inspir'd  each  mournful  line  ; 
Though  gentle  pity  claim  her  mingled  part. 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  tl^e  scene  are  thine. 

pOLUWS. 


The  passions  which  the  German  tragedy  is,  in 
general,  most  calculated  to  excite,  are  those 
in  which  terror  predominates.  The  tenderer 
strokes  of  pure  pathos  which  soften  the  heart 
with  the  melting  emotions  of  pity,  though  some- 
times intermingled  in  a  manner  the  most  touch- 
ing, are  diffused  with  a  more  sparing  hand. 
The  writer  who  now  claims  our  attention,  though 
possessed  of  powers  to  move  the  softer,  finer 
feelings  of  the  soul,  has  delighted  to  exert  the 
energy  of  his  genius  in  that  province  of  the 
drama  where  the  great  and  terrible  bear  sway. 
Schiller,  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  is  one 
of  the  modern  tragic  writers  of  Germany,  and 
commenced  his  dramatic  career  wnth  a  piece 
called  "  the  Robbers.**  At  a  later  period  the  fa- 
mous conspiracy  of  "Fiesko**  against  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Genoa,  furnished  him  with  the  grounds 
work  of  a  second  tragedy.  A  story  of  domes- 
tic calamity  worked  into  a  drama  called  "  Cabal 
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and  Love,"  and  another  piece  founded  on  the  ro- 
mantic misfortunes  of  "  Carlos,  prince  of  Spain,** 
are  the  two  last  theatrical  productions  of  his 
pen.  In  Don  Carlos,  Schiller  has  made  use  of 
blank  verse  ;  his  former  tragedies,  like  those  of 
most  other  German  writers,  were  all  in  prose, 
but  that  of  a  kind  possessing  merits  peculiar  and 
appropriated.  In  the  four  tragic  dramas  o£ 
Schiller  the  greater  part  of  those  faults,  as  well 
as  beauties,  with  which  the  genius  of  the  Ger- 
man stage  appears  so  strongly  marked,  are 
abundantly  exemplified. 

The  examination  of  those  compositions,  in 
which  regularity  and  artificial  labour  are  the 
most  obvious  merits,  where  neither  the  imagi- 
nation is  suddenly  dazzled  by  great  and  ele- 
vated excellence,  nor  the  understanding  shocked 
by  striking  and  unexpected  imperfections,  af- 
fords a  task  to  criticism,  involving  only  few 
difficulties. 

But  when,  as  it  so  often  happens  in  works  of 
genius,  defects  and  graces  are  closely  inter- 
woven, and  the  highest  beauties  usher  in  the 
grossest  faults,  the  impartiality  of  cool  and  can- 
did investigation  is  not  easily  preserved.  On 
one  side  the  warmth  and  sensibility  of  keen  ad- 
miration is  apt  to  dictate  the  language  of  inde- 
fiuite  panegyric;  while  on  the  other,  the  rigour 
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of  colder  judgment,  disgusted  by  imperfections 
and  absurdities,  overlooks  real  merit  in  one  ge- 
neral sentence  of  condemnation.  This  difficulty 
strongly  applies  to  the  critical  examination  of 
German  tragedy  in  general,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  the  pieces  of  Schiller  in 
particular ;  which,  to  different  inquirers,  may  thus 
suggest  opinions  of  their  merit,  different  almost 
in  the  extreme. 

The  beauties  of  Schiller  are  those  belonging 
to  original  genius.  Neglecting  that  negative 
merit  which  is  attained  by  a  tame  and  fault- 
less character  cf  tragedy,  he  hazards  every  thing 
in  pursuit  of  strength,  elevation,  and  novelty  of 
thought.  Imagery  the  most  vivid  and  daring, 
situations  singular  and  impressive,  the  verbum 
ardens  pur-hed  almost  to  rashness,  a  structure  of 
language  full  of  nerve,  rich  and  dignified,  mark 
every  page  of  the  writings  of  Schiller.  Like 
our  own  Shakspeare,  he  sometimes  delights  and 
affects,  even  wJJIe  he  violates  every  rule,  and 
leaves  far  behind  him  the  decorum  of  the  scene 
and  the  strictness  of  propriety;  satisfied  to  bid 
the  human  heart  glow  with  the  fire  of  commu- 
nicated passion,  or  the  imagination  expand  to 
the  grandeur  of  conception.  In  the  characters 
of  Schiller  traces  of  high  originality  are  abun- 
dant.    Those  of  the  Marquis  Posa,  in  Don  Car- 
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los;  Lady  Milford,  Verrina,  and  some  others, 
are  marked  by  features  equally  new  and  striking. 
As  a  delineator  of  character,  Schiller,  however, 
is  rather  distinguished  by  a  strong  and  bold  out- 
line, than  by  the  little  nicer  and  more  delicate 
touches  of  discrimination,  which  mark  the  pic- 
tures of  Shakspeare,  and  stamp  the  personages 
drawn  by  his  poetic  fancy  with  the  truth  and 
reality  of  nature  herself. 

The  spirit  of  Schiller  is  marked  and  peculiar: 
he  is  the  iEschylus  of  the  German  drama.  He 
seems,  by  a  native  impulse,  to  have  felt  his  dar- 
ing pencil  directed  to  those  scenes  of  horror  and 
affiright  from  the  contemplation  of  which,  minds 
less  energetic  have  shrunk  in  dismay.  Fiery 
and  unfettered,  his  genius  has  delighted  to  seek 
the  loftier  and  more  inaccessible  regions  of  tra- 
gic poetry ;  to  expand,  as  in  its  native  element, 
amidst  the  shock  and  tempest  of  the  fiercer 
passions,  which  convulse  the  soul  and  lay  deso- 
late the  breast  of  man  j  descending  little  to  the 
lower  provinces  of  dramatic  effect,  or  the  minu- 
tias  of  the  scene.  In  the  hands  of  Schiller,  the 
strings  of  the  human  heart  are  struck  with 
a  boldness  approaching  to  temerity.  On  the 
milder  passions,  by  which,  in  the  scenes  of 
other  dramatists,  the  soul  is  gently  moved,  and 
the  bosom  taught  to  vibrate  with  soft  and  de- 
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licious  sorrow,  he  has  disdained  to  fix  his  hold. 
It  is  not  the  tear,  which,  in  the  tender  distress, 
the  languishments  of  disappointed  passion,  suf- 
fuses the  melting  eye  of  sensibility,  that  his  po- 
etic fictions  are  to  call  forth ;  but  the  gush  of 
heart-felt  anguish,  sympathising  with  the  last 
worst  strokes  of  man's  misery,  shuddering  at  the 
view  of  calamity,  hopeless  and  irremediable.  It 
is  to  astonish,  to  terrify,  to  shake  the  soul,  that 
in  the  construction  of  his  dramas  the  grander 
efforts  of  his  genius  are  directed.  In  the 
agonies  of  despairing  love,  in  situations  where 
man  is  bowed  to  the  grave  with  irretrievable 
woe,  in  the  dreadful  councils  of  banditti,  and 
the  horror  of  conspiracies  and  plots,  he  has 
sought  for  scenes  alone  congenial  to  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  fancy. 

The  faults  of  Schiller  are  closely  interwoven 
with  his  highest  excellencies,  and  may  often  be 
traced  to  the  same  source.  Some  of  these  are  too 
prominent  to  be  passed  over  by  candid  criticism, 
and  claim  more  attention  as  having  not  a  little 
reference  to  our  own  drama.  In  the  first  tra- 
gedy of  Schiller,  tlie  plot  is  marked  with  wild- 
ness  and  irregularity,  which  shock  the  judg- 
ment, and  almost  annihilate  probability.  The 
stage  too  often  streams  with  blood,  and  the  re- 
presentation  is  connected  with   circumstances 
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from  which  the  mind  recoils  in  horror.     The  ex- 
travagance of  fancy  is  sometimes,  in  the  con- 
struction of  character,  pushed  beyond  the  sim- 
ple modesty  of  nature.     Of  this  Franz  is  an  ex- 
ample ;    the    impression   which    the    vices    of 
such  a  personage  would  leave  on  the  mind,  and 
the  interest  of  the  character,  degenerate  from  ex- 
cessive deformity  into  incredulity  and  aversion. 
The  eifort  so  constantly  exerted  to  stamp  con- 
ception with  fire  and  energy  is  liable  to  be  over- 
strained, and  not  unfrequently  produces  images, 
too  near  the  brink  of  horror  and  disgust  to  ope- 
rate the  effects  of  pleasure  or  admiration.  From 
a   similar  cause,  expression   is  often  rendered 
harsh,  and  metaphor  carried  to  obscurity;  while, 
in  the  more  forcible  painting  of  passion,  a  rough- 
ness is  apt  to  interweave  itself,  against  which 
the  polish  of  modern   m^inners  may  revolt  as 
coarse  and  indelicate.     Such   are  the    defects 
which  principally  occur  in  Schiller's  first  dramatic 
efforts,  though  even  his  latest  are  not  perfectly 
exempt  from  them,  and  which   abound  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  era  of  the   German 
stage.     It  is  with,  such  as  these  that  genius  is 
debased  in  the  tragedy  of  Klingcr.     The  exam- 
ple of  Lessing,  however,  has  pointed  out  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  wildness  and  irregularity 
of  structure  in  the  German  drama,  and  pro\ccl 
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that  chastity  of  composition  and  adherence  to 
rule  are  not  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
tragedy  of  his  country. 

A  progression,  of  a  nature  the  most  marked 
and  obvious,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  regularity  and 
polish  of  Schiller's  dramatic  writings.  In  his 
first  production,  the  Robbers,  unfettered  by  es- 
tablished laws,  unrestrained  by  the  sober  dic- 
tates of  judgment,  he  gave  full  scope  to  th& 
irregular  workings  of  an  imagination  which 
glowed  to  excess  witli  the  wild  and  terrific.  In 
the  Conspiracy  of  Eiesko,  a  warmth  of  fancy, 
equally  vivid,  animates  the  scene,  but  w4th 
■•much  of  the  original  wildness  and  extravagance 
of  genius  brought  into  subjection,  the  exu- 
berance of  untutored  powers  repressed,  and  the 
horrors  which  breathed  throughout  the  former 
piece  somewhat  softened  down.  The  painting 
of  female  character,  which,  in  the  Robbers,  is 
little  definite  or  attractive,  forms  in  Ficsko  a  pro- 
minent and  pleasing  feature  of  the  drama,  and 
assumes  a  shape  highly  interesting  in  the  subse- 
quent tragedies.  Cabal  and  Love,  and  Don  Car- 
los. In  these,  the  lawless  energy  of  that  imagi- 
nation, which,  at  first,  bore  down  all  before  it, 
and  mocked  the  bounds  which  were  to  confine 
its  wanderings,  is  still  farther  submitted  to  tlie 
guidance  of  cool  reason,  and  has  not  disdained 
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the  alliance  of  art  and  regularity.  The  plot  of 
Cabal  and  Love  is  happily  contrived  to  excite 
curiosity  and  fix  attention,  which  is  not  sus- 
pended till  the  end;  and  all  its  distinct  parts  are 
contrived  with  much  art,  while  they  connect, 
with  each  other  to  contribute  to  the  general  ca- 
tastrophe. In  the  last  pieces  of  Schiller,  the 
power  of  swaying  the  tenderer  emotions,  which 
amidst  the  terrible  traces  of  his  first  drama  was 
little  to  be  traced,  is  often  happily  exerted. 

The  Speculator,  No.  19,  May  29,  1790. 

I  consider  this  paper,  independent  of  its  critical  merit,  as 
highly  valuable  for  the  elegance  and  energy  of  its  compo- 
sition. 
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No.  CXLYL 

L'amante  per  harer,  quel  che  desia 
Senza  guardar  che  Uio  tutt'  ode,  et  vede, 
Avvilappa  promesse,  e  gniramente 
Chetutti  spargor  poi  per  I'aria  i  veuti. 

Ariosto. 


The  victim  of  unhallow'd  love. 

Of  faithless  promises,  and  perjur'd  vows. 
Forgot  as  soon  as  made !  -— — 


EPISTLE. 


Argument, 


"  Having,  by  every  insidious  art,  overcome  her 
virtue,  he  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  father's 
house ;  and  soon  after,  sated  with  possession, 
deserted  her  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  every 
species  of  human  distress.  After  a  variety  of 
fruitless  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  her  seducer, 
she  sunk  under  the  complicated  horror  of  her 
situation,  and  dying  addressed  him  in  a  letter 
replete  with  the  agitation  and  changes  of  pas- 
sion inspired  by  such  an  awful  moment." 

Axon- 

HOPELESS  and  lost,  by  wounding  anguish  torn, 
Dead  to  each  joy,  of  every  tie  forlorn, 
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Here  as  awhile,  in  struggling  Nature's  strife, 

I  linger  trembling  on  the  brink  of  life. 

To  thee,  whose  specious  guile,  whose  cruel  art. 

First  wrung  with  sorrow's  pang  a  peaceful  heart. 

First  taught  these  grief-worn  eyes  with  tears  to  flow, 

And  dash'd  my  cup  with  bitterness  and  woe. 

Whose  guilt  a  fond  confiding  breast  betray'd. 

Then  triumph'd  o'er  the  wretch  itself  had  made. 

Ah !  vainly  once  believ'd  my  love,  my  friend. 

To  thee  these  last  sad  faltering  lines  I  send. 

Nor  start  that  hand,  so  valued  once,  to  view ; 

I  come  not  scorn'd  entreaties  to  renew ; 

With  fruitless  agony  to  sue  again. 

Again  to  shrink  beneath  thy  cold  disdain ; 

Ah  no !  by  anguish,  shame,  and  grief  o'ercome, 

At  last  I  sink;  I  hasten  to  the  tomb. 

In  still  despair  death's  dread  approach  I  wait. 

Nor  vainly  struggle  to  avert  my  fate. 

Alas!  when  each  returning  day  supplies 

But  lengthen'd  woe,  and  change  of  miseries ; 

W'hen  each  sad  night  in  horrors  arm'd  appears. 

And  steeps  my  thorny  couch  in  burning  tears; 

While  on  my  fame  the  fangs  of  slander  prey, 

And  malice  hunts  me  from  the  face  of  day. 

While  keen  remorse  with  aggravated  smart. 

Wounds  all  within,  and  gnaws  upon  my  heart ; 

Can  hope's  own  smile  one  cheering  moment  give. 

Or  rouse  the  lingering  coward  wish  to  live  ? 

The  thought  is  agony  :  the  shadowy  gloom 

Of  death  alone  can  shroud  my  shame ;  the  tomb. 

That  last  sad  harbour,  waits  me ;  there  my  woes 

Sliall  rest  in  awful  night,  and  drear  repose. 

That  heart  condemn'd  so  long  to  pine  forlorn, 

To  dread  thy  frown,  and  sicken  at  thy  scorn; 
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The  lingering  pang  of  cheated  hope  to  prove. 
To  agonise  with  rage,  and  melt  with  love ; 
No  more  with  passion's  burning  throb  shall  glow, 
No  more  shall  wither  in  corroding  woe; 
3ut  cold  in  dust,  from  wounding  anguish  free, 
A  t  last  in  death  forget  to  doat  on  thee. 
And  when  a  victim  thus,  before  my  time, 
I  sink  in  blvjshing  youth's  luxuriant  prime. 
When  lost,  unknown,  without  a  friend  to  save, 
These  once-Iov'd  beauties  glut  the  yawning  grave ; 
Perhaps  one  sigh  may  burst,  though  now  too  late. 
In  vain  regret  for  my  untimely  fate ; 
Thy  hate  appeas'd,  may  mourn  my  early  doom, 
JCor  wound  my  dust  forgotten  in  the  tomb. 
Relenting  heaven  itself  my  tears  may  move, 
And  pangs  like  mine  atone  one  crime  of  love, 
Yet  ere  the  grasp  of  death  my  limbs  invade, 
And  my  eyes  darken  in  eternal  shade ; 
Ere  from  my  view  life's  fading  vision  flee, 
I  pour  my  soul  in  bitterness  to  thee. 
Source  of  my  woes,  and  author  of  my  fall, 
In  this  tremendous  hour  on  thee  I  call; 
If  pity  yet  survive,  here  turn  thine  eye, 
Survey  the  scene,  behold  thy  victim  die. 
Here,  while  oppress'd  by  fury,  love,  despair, 
My  breast  a  thousand  mad'ning  passions  tear, 
While  sunk  aghast  at  death's  involving  gloom, 
The  trembling  spirit  deprecates  her  doom ; 
Struggling  too  late  with  guilt's  o'erwhelming  force. 
By  fruitless  penitence  and  vain  remorse ; 
In  horror  waits  that  last  convulsive  sigh. 
That  one  dread  pang  which  rends  each  earthly  tie- 
Alas,  in  this  sad  hour,  the  prospect  drear 
VVhat  joy  can  brighten,  or  what  comfort  cheer? 
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O'er  the  black  scene  shall  saintly  Innocence 

Her  light  display,  and  peaceful  calms  dispense  ? 

On  hov'ring  wing  shall  soothing  Hope  be  near ; 

And  sounds  celestial  bless  my  closing  ear  ? 

Shall  Virtue  point  to  opening  bliss  above  ? 

No,  thankless  traitor,  these  I  lost  for  love. 

For  love  and  thee  I  lost  them ;  thee,  whose  hate 

Now  scorns  my  mem'ry,  and  insults  my  fate : 

Thy  crimes,  which  first,  so  angry  Heav'n  ordain'd. 

With  guilt  a  breast  once  pure  and  spotless  stain'd. 

Blasted  the  promise  of  my  opening  bloom. 

And  crush'd  these  fatal  beauties  to  the  tomb, 

P\xrsue  me  even  here,  my  parting  breath 

Embitter,  strew  with  thorns  the  bed  of  death, 

Blot  out  the  prospect  of  the  realms  of  day, 

And  tear  the  last  sad  lingering  hopes  away. 

What  pitying  breast  shall  lenient  aid  impart. 

To  sooth  the  pangs  that  tear  this  breaking  heart! 

What  anxious  friend  shall  watch  the  bed  of  death. 

Or  fondly  catcli  the  last  expiring  breath. 

The  struggling  soul  with  fond  compassion  cheer, 

Or  grace  my  parting  spirit  with  a  tear  ? 

What  pious  hand  compose  with  tender  care 

My  cold  remains,  and  decent  rites  prepare  ? 

Alas,  of  eyery  tie  by  thee  bereft. 

For  me  no  home,  no  friends,  no  parents  left ; 

On  every  hand,  despair  alone  I  see. 

And  the  throng'd  world  a  wilderness  to  me. 

Curs'd  be  the  hour  when,  by  that  tongue  betray*d, 

I  left  the  refuge  of  the  rural  shade, 

And  scorn'd  (a  victiip  to  thy  fatal  charms) 

The  peaceful  circle  of  a  parent's  arms. 

Ah  !  cheering  beams  of  innocence  and  truth, 

Jlow  bright  ye  ckuvu'd  upon  my  rising  youth, 
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In  the  mild  lustre  of  your  cloudless  ray, 
How  sweet  my  early  moments  pass'd  away, 
While,  as  I  raptur'd  trod  the  fairy  ground, 
Hope's  brilliant  landscape  opened  all  around ; 
Till,  rising  like  a  noxious  mist  unseen. 
Guilt  dimm'd  your  light  and  darken*d  all  the  scene. 
Then  no  fierce  passion  shook  my  placid  breast. 
No  gnawing  care  depriv'd  my  soul  of  rest. 
No  sorrow  then  could  dim  my  sparkling  eye. 
Or  force  the  roses  of  my  cheeks  to  fly ; 
From  every  balmy  breeze,  I  courted  health, 
While  sweet  contentment  held  the  place  of  wealth. 
Joy  crown'd  the  day,  soft  slumbers  blest  the  night, 
For  virtue  wing'd  each  moment  with  delight. 
Alas,  thrice  happy !  had  the  pitying  skies 
ConccaI'd  that  form  for  ever  from  my  eyes; 
The  worm  of  grief  had  spar'd  my  opening  bloom. 
Nor  sunk  my  youth  to  wither  in  the  tomb. 
Oh  love !  when  first  thy  roses  wreath'd  my  head. 
And  each  gay  hour  transported  pleasure  led, 
When  fancy's  magic  to  my  cheated  view 
Drew  scenes  of  bliss  and  raptures  ever  new, 
Cou!  i  my  fond  soul  in  that  ecstatic  hour. 
Blest  as  I  thought  beyond  misfortune's  power. 
Expect  for  these  the  sad  reverse  to  prove 
Of  woimding  scorn  and  unrequited  love  ? 
Ah  no!  deluded  wretch,  I  thought  too  sure 
My  joys  unfading,  and  my  bliss  secure. 
Ev'n  now,  m  all  their  former  warmth  confest 
The  long-lost  visions  fill  my  glowing  breast ; 
With  every  charm  that  form  again  appears. 
Thy  soft  vows  vibrate  on  my  ravish'd  ears  ; 
Again  thy  swimming  eyes  thy  passion  tell, 
A^ain  enraptured  on  thy  lips  I  dwell ; 
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Again, — Ah  fleeting  rapture !  short-liv'd  joy ! 

Far  other  scenes  my  wretched  soul  employ : 

Rous'd  from  my  dream  of  bliss,  I  keener  know 

The  sad  reaUty  of  waking  woe. 

Could  this  dread  hour,  by  thy  false  eyes  survey'd, 

Present  the  havoc  thy  dark  guilt  has  made, 

Remorse  and  shame  might  wring  that  stony  heart. 

And  save  some  other  victim  from  thy  art. 

Behold  my  parents,  how  with  gestures  wild, 

Frantic  with  grief,  they  mourn  their  ruin'd  child ; 

See  crush'd  with  sorrow,  prostrate  on  the  earth, 

The  venerable  forms  that  gave  me  birth  ? 

See  5tung  by  rankling  woe  too  keen  to  bear, 

They  rend  their  silver  locks  in  fierce  despair ; 

Hark!  while  the  drops  of  agony  they  slied. 

They  weary  heaven  with  curses  on  thy  head ; 

Hark,  those  long  groans,  those  deep  convulsive  sighs, 

Groane  from  a  bursting  heart,  a  parent  dies 

Behold  me,  helpless,  wretched,  and  forlorn, 

The  mark  of  infamy,  the  sport  of  scorn. 

See  how,  by  misery's  with'ring  grasp  o'ercome. 

My  fading  beauties  hasten  to  the  tomb ; 

How  lost  to  all,  no  friendly  aid  to  save, 

I  sink  unpitied  to  an  early  grave. 

Here,  while  deserted  and  unwept  I  die, 

Here,  cruel  spoiler,  glut  thy  savage  eye ; 

Go,  triumph  o'er  a  heart  by  love  betray'd. 

And  crush  to  dust  a  father's  reverend  head : 

Go,  while  thy  crime  unpunished  heaven  allows, 

Laugh  truth  to  scorn,  and  mock  thy  broken  vows ; 

And,  while  my  breast  remorse  and  anguish  tear, 

To  that  false  bosom  strain  some  happier  fair, 

Who,  while  her  flushing  cheek  with  rapture  glows, 

Enjoys  my  tortures  and  insults  my  woes ; 
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But  yet  exult  not,  traitor!  if  the  smile 

Of  fortune  still  is  thine,  if,  for  a  while. 

The  stern  unerring  eye  of  justice  sleep, 

'Tis  but  the  measure  of  thy  crimes  to  heap. 

Ev'n  while  my  rival  with  triumphant  charms 

Beholds  thee  circled  in  her  glowing  arms. 

O'er  all  thy  soul  while  boundless  pleasure  reignfi, 

ITiy  heart- beats  quick,  and  rapture  thrills  thy  veins. 

Stem  conscience  may  uprear  her  snaky  crest. 

And  dead'ning  terrors  chill  thy  perjured  breast; 

Ev'n  then,  with  horrors  arm*d,  remorse  may  stand 

To  dash  tlie  cup  of  transport  from  thy  hand. 

Insulted  heaven!  why  slee}>s  the  blasting  storm, 

Why  lingei's  justice  on  that  impious  form! 

O,  great  Avenger!  pour  thy  wrath  divine. 

And  mix  his  lot  with  bitterness  like  mine : 

At  last  awak'd  to  rage,  O  haste  to  shed 

Thy  choicest,  fiercest  vengeance  on  his  head ; 

In  his  own  fate  my  sufF'rings  let  him  see, 

And  learn  from  torture  how  to  feel  for  me. 

Ah  !  idle  rage,  in  vain  my  soul  I  arm 

With  all  her  wrongs  to  break  the  fatal  charm ; 

While  stung  by  poignant  grief  beyond  controu?. 

In  agony  of  woe  I  pour  my  soul. 

And  my  wild  lips  the  words  of  madness  show'r, 

I  feel  this  rebel  bosom  own  thy  pow'r. 

Ev'n  while  the  ebbing  springs  of  life  decay. 

Still  lingering  passion  keeps  her  wonted  sway ; 

Still,  in  the  arms  of  death,  that  once-lov'd  namte 

Thrills  every  nerve,  and  wakes  the  fatal  flame ; 

Shrin'd  in  my  soul,  thy  image  still  I  see. 

And  tliis  deluded  heart  still  beats  for  thee. 

O  come,  ere  life's  expiring  lamp  decay. 

While  yet  the  hov'ring  suul  her  flight  delay; 
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Ere  death's  dull  hand  forbid  my  closing  ear 
Once  more  the  music  of  that  voice  to  hear ; 
O  come,  while  yet  these  dying  eyes  can  gaze. 
And  my  arms  strain  thee  in  a  last  embrace ; 
With  lenient  accents  mitigate  my  doom. 
Cheer  the  sad  prospect  of  the  dreary  tomb. 
And  when  sustain'd  by  thee,  content  with  death. 
In  those  lov'd  arms  I  yield  my  struggling  breath. 
And  darkness  tears  thee  from  ray  gazing  eye, 
Let  thy  dear  hands  the  decent  rites  supply. 
And  thou  in  pity,  bending  o'er  my  bier, 
trrape  ray  cold  relics  with  a  tender  tear. 

The  Speculatok,  No.  8,  April  20,  1790. 
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No.  CXLYII. 

In  some  "  dogs  there"  are  found— • 

Attachment  never  to  be  wean'd,  or  chai^'d 

By  any  change  of  fortune  ; ? 

Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  vcarp  ;  and  gratitude 

lasting  as  the  life. 

And  glist'ning  even  in  the  dying  eye, 

COWPER, 


The  destruction  of  the  images  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  middle  empire,  was  a  stroke  which 
the  art  of  statuary,  however  flourishing  before, 
was  never  able  entirely  to  recover.  Painting 
was  now  the  only  ornament  of  their  palaces  and 
temples ;  a  hundred  pictures  of  unexceptionable 
beauty  were  more  easily  to  be  met  with,  than  a 
single  tolerable  statue  ;  and  those  who  were 
descended  from  Phidias,  and  Scopas,  were  as 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  their  ances- 
tors, as  they  were  with  the  bravery  of  Miltiades 
and  Themistocles. 

The  reign,  however,  of  Constantine  X.  pro- 
mised to  this  art  a  more  favourable  destiny. 
Having  visited  Italy,  before  he  mounted  the 
throne,  and  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  remains 
of  Roman   magnificence,   he  embraced   every 
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Opportunity  of  encouraging  his  subjects  in  at- 
tempting to  imitate  the  models  of  antiquity. 

Nor  did  he  fail  in  his  design.  No  sooner  was 
it  known,  that  in  his  court  genius  was  sure  of 
being  protected  and  rewarded,  than  the  artists 
repaired  to  it  from  every  quarter,  embellished 
with  their  performances  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  exerted  their  talents  in  obedience  to 
his  will. 

Among  all  these  labourers  in  brass  and  marble, 
the  most  fortunate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  deserving,  was  Melonion  ;  a  man  whose 
reputation  for  integrity  and  virtue  was  not 
inferior  to  his  professional  abilities,  and  whose 
sensibility  of  taste,  however  exquisite,  was  fully 
equalled  by  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

One  evening  at  sunset,  as  he  was  about  to 
give  over  his  labours  for  the  day,  there  came 
into  his  work-shop  a  very  old  man,  and  begged 
the  permission  to  examine  his  performances. 
The  white  hair  of  this  venerable  figure;  a  certain 
brilliancy  and  animation  in  his  eyes,  which  age 
had  lessened,  but  had  not  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish ;  his  habit,  which,  though  coarse,  was 
yet  neat  and  becoming  ;  the  look  which  he 
threw  upon  tlie  master-pieces  before  him, — a 
look  which  betokened  botli  intelligence  and 
feehng ;    and  the  few,  but   pertinent  remarks 
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which  he  made,  all  united  to  raise  the  artist's 
curiosity,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive  to 
his  present  visitor,  than  he  M^as  accustomed  to 
be  to  those  who  usually  inti-uded. 

The  stranger  had  now  taken  a  deliberate  view 
of  the  works  which  were  at  present  in  the  artist's 
possession  ;   and  it  happened  by  a  chance,  which 
was   rather  unusual,  that  most  of  them  were 
engrossed  in  the  celebration  of  victories.     The 
continual  wars  between   the   Greeks  and  the 
Arabs,  which  were  never  interrupted  but  by  si 
temporary  truce,  could  not  fail  of  interesting 
the  contemporaries  of  Melonion ;  and  the  grate- 
ful Constantine  had,  by  the  assistance  of  scidp- 
ture,  endeavoured  to  immortalise  his  most  illus- 
trious commanders.     Tliis  striking  similarity  in 
the  performances  before  him  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  stranger,  who,  immediately 
after  having  finished  his  circuit,  turned  about, 
and  addressed  himself  to  Melonion: 

"  I  see  (said  he),  that  these  excellent  perform- 
ances of  yours  represent  nono  but  conquerors 
and  heroes  ;  have  you  consecrated  your  talents 
entirely  to  their  service  ?'* 

Ahl,  "  Far  from  it.  I  am  too  great  a  friend 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  to  behold  their 
destroyers  with  a  favourable  eye.  That  my 
work-shop  should,  at  present,  be  so  full  of  thcii* 
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images,  is  a  circumstance^  I  assure  you,  merely 
accidental ;  a  circumstance,  to  speak  freely, 
which  I  feel  rather  disagreeable.  When  I  was 
occupied  in  commemorating  these  destructive 
achievements,  I  could  not  help  frequently 
regretting  my  employment,  and  dropping  my 
chissel  with  vexation  and  disgust.'* 

Old  Man.  "  Deserved  indeed  is  the  repu- 
tation of  the  artist,  who  thus  unites  sensibility 
to  genius.  You  would  not  then,  I  imagine, 
be  unwilling  to  be  employed  in  celebrating 
fidelity  and  affection,  under  whatever  shape 
these  virtues  might  appear  ?'* 

Mel.  "  Surely  not,  provided  they  were  really 
displayed," 

Old  Man.  "  That  they  were,  and  in  so  high 
a  degree,  that  neither  of  us  could  display  them 
more  conspicuously." 

While  the  stranger  spoke  thus,  a  tear  stood 
in  his  eye ;  and  his  tone  was  altered  from  the 
sobriety  of  age,  to  all  the  fervour  and  animation 
of  youth.    He  proceeded: 

"  But  what  price  do  you  demand  for  a  monu- 
ment of  your  handy- work  ?" 

jMel.     "  Two  thousand  golden  byzantines." 

Old  Man.  "  A  large  sum,  yet  not  nioi-c  than 
he  deserves.'* 
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V 


**  And  of  whom  do.  you  speak  ?"  asked  Melo- 
nion,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Before  I  can  tell  that,  you  must  answer  me 
once  more.  You  say  you  have  no  intention  of 
confining  yourself  to  heroes.  Would  you  then 
consider  your  art  as  degraded,  if  it  were  to 
be  employed  on  an  animal  of  another  species, 
whose  life  was  deserving  of  admiration  and 
praise  ?" 

Every  word  which  the  stranger  uttered,  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  perplexity  of  Melonion. 
"  An  animal  of  another  species !  what  canst 
thou  mean  ?" 

Old  Man,  "  I  see  you  are  already  sufficiently 
astonished;  but  your  surprise  will  be  still  greater, 
when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  dog.'* 

The  old  man  was  in  the  right.  Melonion, 
on  hearing  these  words,  stood  aghast.  He 
examined  the  stranger's  countenance,  and  his 
habit  by  turns  ;  and,  unable  to  reconcile  such 
apparent  contradiction,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  in  perplexity  and  amazement.  The 
wildness  and  extravagance  of  such  a  proposal 
made  him  imagine,  that  either  his  visitor  was 
mad,  or  that  he  was  a  person  employed  by  his 
enemies,  to  turn  both  him  and  his  art  into  ridi- 
cule.    The  first  of  tliese  suppositions  was  how- 
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ever  conti'adicted  by  his  sensible  conversation 
at  his  first  coming  in ;  and  the  second  by  his 
serious  and  animated  tone.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  artist  had  bewildered  himself  for  some 
minutes  in  fruitless  conjectures,  that  he  so  far 
recovered  himself  as  to  be  able  to  speak. 

"  I  must  confess  to  you,  reverend  old  man, 
that  your  present  proposal  sui-prises  me  not  a 
little  ;  for  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
ever  received ;  permit  me  then  to  ask,  if  you 
are  jesting,  or  serious  ?'* 

Old  Man.     "  Serious,  indeed." 

MeL  "  Have  you  deliberately  considered 
the  matter  ?'* 

Old  Man.     "  Deliberately.'' 

Mel.  "  And  what  it  will  cost  you  ?  two  thou- 
sand byzantines.'* 

Old  Man.     "  That  also  I  have  thought  on.'* 

]\Tel.  "  And  if  I  were  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  what  you  wish  for,  what  certainty 
could  you  give  me  that  I  should  not  labour  in 
vain." 

Old  Man.  "  This  stone  should  be  your  se- 
curity." 

While  lie  said  this,  he  drew  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  wliicli,  exclusive  of  all  tliat  had  hitherto 
passed  between  them,  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  strike  the  artist  with  astoniii-  •  \ 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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It  could  not,  indeed,  now  be  called  a  ring,  with 
propriety,  as  it  was  only  the  socket  of  what  had 
formerly  been  one  ;  in  which,  however,  there 
still  continued  some  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  size  of  the  spaces,  which  were 
now  empty,  testified  sufficiently  of  what  value 
it  had  been  ;  and  this  was  still  more  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  two  stones  which  were  now 
left.  The  artist,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the 
value  of  jewels,  estimated  one  of  them  at  about 
four  thousand  ducats,  and  the  other  about  half 
as  much. 

He  could  no  longer  restrain  his  curiosity  and 
astonishment. — "  Old  man  (said  he,  springing  up 
and  carefully  shutting  the  door),  old  man,  I  en- 
treat thee  to  tell  me  immediately  who  thou  art, 
and  what  is  thy  desire  ?" 

"  What  I  desire,  you  know  already  ; — but  to 
discover  who  I  am,  requires  some  deliberation^ 
—I  must  first  have  an  oath  of  inviolable  secresy.** 

3Iei.  "  That  you  shall  have. — I  am  noty 
indeed,  much  accustomed  to  swearing,  unless 
upon  matters  of  the  highest  importance;  and  I 
should  even  imagine,  th^it  my  unblemished 
reputation  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  suspicion.'* 

Old  Alan,  "  It  is  not  your  reputation,  liow- 
eyer  unquestionable,  but  tliat  voice  of  integrity 
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with  which  you  appeal  to  it,  which  has  already 
persuaded  me  that  an  oath  is  unnecessary. — If 
you  have  an  apartment  where  we  can  be  more 
private,  and  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inter- 
ruption, lead  me  to  it,  and  your  curiosity  shall 
be  satisfied." 

Melonion  immediately  complied  with  his  re- 
quest ;  and,  after  they  were  seated,  the  stranger 
began  thus : 

"  My  father  was  sovereign  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Indostan ;  I,  Melai,  was  his  eldest  son,  andj 
of  consequence,  the  peaceful  inheritor  of  his 
throne.*' 

The  artist  was  confounded,  and  started  from 
his  seat  to  testify  his  respect  for  a  visitor  so  illus- 
trious ;  but  the  old  man  took  him  by  the  handj 
and,  with  a  friendly  smile,  obliged  him  to  resume 
it.  "  I  entreat  you  (said  he)  to  let  ceremony 
alone.  It  is  the  fate  of  princes  to  be  flattered 
in  prosperity ;  but  when,  at  any  time,  by  the 
vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  they  are  reduced  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  mortals,  thousands  are 
ready  to  censure  and  despise  them  ;  but  few, 
very  few,  either  to  comfort  or  to  pity.  Be  you 
but  one  of  these,  and  I  am  more  than  content- 
ed."— Then,  after  pausing  a  few  moments,  the 
king  of  Indostan  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  JSIy  father  was  a  prince  who  delighted  in 
i>3 
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war. — His  neighbours  trembled  at  the  terror  of 
his  name  ;  and  even  his  subjects  looked  up  to 
him  with  fear. — My  disposition  was  totally 
different ;  my  chief  wish,  even  from  my  youth, 
was  to  secure  tranquillity,  and  the  affection  of 
my  people.  He  was  grown  old  amid  the  tumult 
of  war,  and  looked  upon  his  arms  with  as  much 
satisfaction,  as  the  bridegroom  contemplates 
his  nuptial  attire.  I,  on  the  contrary,  put 
them  on  with  reluctance,  and  never  without 
offering  a  fervent  supplication,  that  I  might 
soon  be  able  to'  lay  them  aside  for  ever. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  death  of  my  father, 
he  called  me  for  the  last  time  to  his  bed-side ; 
when,  taking  this  ring  from  his  finger,  and  put- 
ting it  upon  mine,  he  spoke  with  difficulty  the 
following  words : — '  With  this  I  bequeath  to 
3-0U  the  government  of  my  kingdom  :  may  you 
never  be  in  danger  of  losing  it.  But  the  soft- 
ness of  your  temper,  and  your  aversion  to  war, 
embitters  with  anxiety  these  last  moments  of 
my  life.  I  see,  that  tlie  eminence  to  which 
you  will  soon  be  exalted,  is  a  station  you  was 
never  intended  to  fill ;  and  I  tremble  with  ap- 
prehension for  what  may  be  the  consequence, 
when  your  subjects  become  acquainted  with 
your  unmanly  disposition.  I  beseech  you,  at 
least,  as  long   as  you   are   a  monarch,  never 
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to  let  that  ring  part  from  your  finger.  A  time 
may  perhaps  come,  in  which  it  will  be  useful.' 
I  promised  it,  and  he  expired. 

"  The  beginning  of  my  government  was  em- 
ployed in  benefactions,  which  were  amply  re- 
quited with  acclamation  and  praise.  The  deity 
and  I  were  always  mentioned  together,  in  those 
flattering  panegyrics  which  I  daily  received; 
and  even  in  many  of  them,  I  was  impiously  pre- 
ferred. I  lightened  as  much  as  possible  the 
burdens  of  the  state  ;  I  concluded  a  peace  with 
all  my  neighbours  ;  and  can  say  with  truth,  that 
I  was  often  sleepless  myself!,  in  order  that  my 
subjects  might  rest  in  tranquillity. 

"  I  had  already  a  son  born  to  me  in  the  life- 
time of  my  father  ;  but  his  mother  died  a  few 
minutes  after  his  birth :  I  had  lamented  her 
sincerely,  and  buried  her  magnificently ;  and 
the  whole  of  my  affection  now  centred  in  her 
child.  Although,  in  consequence  of  my  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  I  became  the  sole  master  of 
innumerable  beauties,  the  possession  of  them 
occupied  but  very  little  of  my  attention ;  I  looked 
upon  my  kingdom,  and  upon  tlie  welfare  of  my 
people,  to  be  the  noblest  object  of  my  affection 
and  care. 

"  But  love  had  quitted  me  only  for  a  season  ; 
I  was  yet  in  possession,  at  my  forty-eighth  year. 
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of  all  my  health,  the  vigour  and  the  cheerful, 
ness  of  youth. — At  this  period,  I  beheld  a  virgin 
throw  herself  prostrate  upon  the  steps  of  my 
throne ;  a  virgin  whose  equal  I  had  never  yet 
seen.  An  eye  of  more  sw^eetness,  a  shape  of 
more  elegance,  and  a  bosom  of  more  allurement, 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  ;  and  when  she 
began  to  speak,  the  tones  of  her  voice  must  have 
prepossessed  in  her  favour,  even  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  language  which  she  used.  Long 
before  the  cause  of  her  affliction  was  known, 
every  one  present  was  eager  to  redress  it ;  and 
had  her  suit  been  as  totally  inconsistent  with 
justice,  as  it  was  in  reality  conformable  to  it, 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  would  not  have 
been  denied. 

"  Her  complaint  was  against  an  avaricious 
uncle,  w  ho  wanted  to  sell  her  to  a  superannuated 
wretch,  equally  deformed  both  in  body  and  in 
mind,  who  intended  that  she  should  serve  as  the 
slave  of  his  pleasures,  or  rather  as  a  provocative 
to  his  impotent  desires.  What  was  my  sentence, 
you  may  easily  suppose. 

"  But  you  will  not,  I  imagine,  so  readily 
conjecture  with  what  uneasiness  and  melancholy 
I  was  seized,  when  she  was  about  to  retire  from 
my  presence.  The  feelings  of  a  youth  of  six- 
teen, when  deprived  of  the   object  of  his  first 
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love,  were  only  a  jest  in  comparison  of  mine. 
Had  I  not  been  restrained  by  the  dignity  of  my 
station,  I  would  have  willingly  run  after  her, 
and  discovered  my  passion,  by  throwing  my 
arms  about  her  delicate  neck,  and  printing  a 
thousand  kisses  upon  her  coral  lips. 

"  I  ordered  her,  however,  to  be  called  back. 
—She  turned  about,  and  it  was  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun,  when,  in  the  midst  of  some  day 
of  darkness  and  of  gloom,  he  breaks  forth  in  his 
beauty,  and  the  clouds  fly  before  him. 

"  '  I  have  set  thee  at  liberty,  fair  Gulmanac 
(said  I) ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  thy  freedom,  it  is  now 
in  thy  option  to  give  to  thy  sovereign,  before 
all  this  assembly,  either  a  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable reply. — Could  you  condescend  to  ac- 
cept of  a  place  among  my  women  ?* 

"  She  blushed. 

*'  '  My  monarch  commands  me.* 

"  '  But  what  if  he  is  not  inclined  to  com- 
mand ?* 

"  '  It  must  always  afford  the  highest  happi- 
ness to  his  slave,  to  be  able  to  gratify  the  least 
of  his  wishes.* 

"  From  that  moment  she  alone  was  the  mis- 
tress of  my  heart.  The  whole  women  of  my 
haram  were  immediately  dismissed;  for  I 
thought  it  was  injustice  to  deprive  others,  from 
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a  vain  affectation  of  magnificence  and  parade, 
of  that  which  I  myself  could  no  longer  enjoy. 
Gulmanac's  power  over  me,  was  from  hence- 
forth as  unlimited,  as  that  which  I  exercised  over 
any  of  my  subjects. 

*'  A  man  was  soon  afterwards  brought  before 
me,  accused  of  an  intention  to  murder  his  ne- 
phew ;  and  what  made  the  affair  peculiarly  re- 
markable, this  very  nephew  appeared  as  his  de- 
fender. He  contradicted  the  accusers  with 
warmth  and  with  eagerness ;  related  the  many 
good  offices  his  uncle  had  done  him ;  and  plead- 
ed his  cause  in  a  much  more  powerful  manner, 
than  it  was  possible  the  accused  person  could 
have  done  it  himself  He  delivered  this  defence 
with  such  eloquence  and  grace,  and  displayed, 
in  the  course  of  it,  so  much  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  such  an  uncommon  attachment  to 
humanity  and  virtue,  that  he  gained  at  once 
both  my  affection  and  esteem.  I  raised  him 
immediately  from  the  mediocrity  of  his  station  ; 
gave  him  one  post  of  honour  after  another ; 
and  found  him  in  each  of  them  so  useful  and 
incorruptible,  that  I  at  last  declared  him  my 
grand  Visier,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Ebu 
Mahmud. 

"  My  son,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  up.  He  was 
the  most  beautiful  youth  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
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and  by  far  the  most  expert  in  every  manly 
accomplishment ;  nor  did  his  soul  appear  un- 
worthy of  the  body  which  it  inhabited.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  two  successful 
expeditions  against  some  of  my  neighbours  who 
had  taken  up  arms;  and,  amid  all  the  fame  and 
triumph  which  attended  his  return,  he  forgot 
not  that  modesty  which  is  becoming  in  a 
youth,  nor  that  respect  and  obedience  which  is 
proper  for  a  son. 

"  Where  is  the  person,  who,  at  this  season, 
would  not  have  esteemed  me  the  happiest  of 
mortals ;  and  not  only  concluded,  that  my 
happiness  was  complete,  but  even  considered  it 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration. — A  wife  of 
such  beauty  and  worth  ;  a  visier  of  such  expe- 
rience and  fidelity;  and  both  of  them  the  more 
closely  attached  to  my  interest,  the  more  inti- 
mately I  knew,  and  the  higher  I  raised  them  : 
A  successor,  who  appeared  rather  to  dread  than 
to  wish  for  my  death  ;  a  nation  which  adored 
me  ;  blest  with  peace  abroad,  and  prosperity 
at  home;  and,  though  now  arrived  at  the  middle 
period  of  life,  still  enjoying  all  the  liealth  and 
vigour  of  youth.  To  all  this  v/as  added  another 
blessing,  which  is  seldom  found  in  a  ccsttage, 
and  scarcely  ever  on  a  throne,  but  tliat  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  valuable;  the  blessing 
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of  a  conscience  without  reproach.  How  en^ 
viable  was  then  my  situation  ;  how  unneces- 
sary appeared  to  me  the  warning  of  my  fa* 
ther  ;  and  how  superfluous  the  present  with 
which  it  was  accompanied !  But,  alas  !  it  was 
not  long  afterwards,  before  I  discovered  the 
utility  of  both. 

The  Bee,  Vol.  iii,  p.  32,  May  11, 11$U 
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No.  CXLVIII. 

In  some  '<  dogs  there"  are  found — 
Attachment  never  to  be  wean'd  or  chang'd 

By  any  change  of  fortune; 

Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp  ;  and  gratitude 

lasting  as  the  life, 

And  glist'ning  even  in  the  dying  eye. 

COWPEH. 


*'  In  spite  of  the  ardour  of  my  attachment  to 
Guhnanac,  I  was  almost,  if  not  wholly,  a  stranger 
to  jealousy,  that  fury  with  which  love  is  so  fre- 
quently attended.  She  w^as  not  only  the  mistress 
of  my  heart,  but  also  the  mistress  of  her  own 
freedom,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  dignity  of  her  exalted  station, 
would  allow :  I  frequently  permitted  some  of 
my  courtiers  to  wait  upon  us  at  our  little  sup- 
pers, and  thus  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing my  wife  :  nay,  so  far  did  I  forget  the  pride 
of  a  sovereign,  that  I  more  than  once  suffered 
Ebu  Mahmud  to  sit  beside  us,  and  to  share  in 
our  repast.  Fool  that  I  was  for  so  doing  ;  did  I 
not  know  how  impossible  it  was  to  behold  Gul- 
manac  and  not  to  love  her  ? 

"  I  have  never  discovered,  whether  Ebu  Mah- 
mud, out  of  some  remains  of  gratitude  and  fide- 
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llty,  might  not,  at  first,  have  endeavoured  to 
stifle  those  passions  which  soon  after  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  But  I  discovered,  alas, 
too  soon,  that  a  rival  is  formidable  even  to  a 
prince.  My  visier,  who  saw  no  hopes,  during 
my  reign,  of  being  able  to  pilfer  the  fairest  jewel 
of  my  crown,  began  therefore  to  meditate  the 
treacherous  design  of  raising  himself  to  the 
throne  of  Indostan.  Perhaps  he  saw  somewhat 
in  the  eyes  of  Gulmanac,  which  intimated  too 
plainly,  that  she  would  not  be  averse  to  ex- 
change a  husband  of  my  years  for  one  who  was 
still  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  or,  perhaps,  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  female  disposition, 
not  to  be  sensible,  that  their  inclinations  follow, 
for  the  most  part,  the  favourites  of  fortune. 

"  The  whole  of  his  abilities  were  now  exerted 
to  secure  to  himself  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
and  his  attempt  succeeded  but  too  well ;  for, 
when  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  adored  by 
my  subjects,  I  spoke  only  of  the  greater  part  of 
them.  The  vain  expectation  of  being  univer- 
sally beloved,  which,  in  any  situation,  is  suffici- 
ently ridiculous,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
in  that  of  a  monarch.  The  party,  which  in  my 
case  were  the  most  discontented,  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  military  profession,  which,  al- 
though the  least  in  number,  was  the  most  for- 
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midable  in  power.  My  peaceful  government 
gave  them  no  opportunity  of  enriching  their  ra- 
pacity with  the  spoils  of  war,  which  they  had  so 
frequently  done  under  the  r^ign  of  my  father ; 
and  they  beheld  with  an  indignation  which  they 
could  not  conceal,  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
tect by  political  wisdom,  what  they  imagined 
could  be  defended  only  by  the  sword.  My 
treacherous  visier,  perceiving  their  discontent 
persuaded  them  secretly  to  petition  for  war, 
and  to  demand  at  the  same  time  an  addition  to 
their  pay.  Both  of  these  requests,  by  his  ad- 
vice, I  refused  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  uttered  the 
unfortunate  denial,  when  he  stood  forth  at  their 
head  in  his  native  colours,  and  spoke  to  his  so- 
vereign in  the  tone  of  a  rebel. 

"  I  was  now  forced  by  necessity,  however  re- 
luctant, to  try  the  most  dreadful  of  all  expedients, 
the  uncertain  issue  of  a  civil  war.  Those  of  my 
subjects  who  remained  faithful, assembled  around 
me  in  a  numerous  body,  the  command  of  which 
I  entrusted  to  my  son.  Twice  was  he  victori- 
ous ;  but  in  the  third  engagement  he  fell. 
When  his  body  was  brought  to  me,  I  threw  my- 
self upon  it,  and  indulged  in  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  grief,  till  one  of  his  slaves,  who  was 
the  most  in  his  confidence,  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort me  by  disco\  ering  a  circumstance,  which 
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added  new  horror  to  my  unhappy  situatiorii 
He  brought  me  some  papers  which  shewed  but 
too  clearly,  that  Ebu  Mahmud  had  alienated  thd 
affections  of  my  son,  by  representing  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  influ* 
ence  of  Gulmanac  over  his  father,  and  that  no- 
thing but  their  disagreement  about  the  parti- 
tion of  the  provinces  had  hitherto  prevented  his 
open  revolt.  He  had  been  compelled  by  his  own 
troops  to  this  last  engagement,  and  had  fallen 
by  the  ignorance  of  one  of  the  enemies,  in  spite 
of  the  caution  of  his  treacherous  accomplice, 
who  had  expressly  forbidden  his  life  to  be  taken* 

"  If  the  perfidy  of  my  favourite  had  wounded 
me  deeply,  what  must  I  have  suffered  from  the 
fate  of  my  son,  and  from  the  reflection  that  his 
fate  was  no  more  than  he  deserved.  I  now  at 
last  took  up  arms  myself.  My  people  appeared 
transported  to  see  me  at  their  head.  My  forces 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
next  engagement  promised  to  be  decisive. 

"  As  I  was  inflamed  with  rage,  and  Ebu 
Mahmud  with  love,  our  armies  were  not  long 
in  being  brought  to  action.  The  right  wing, 
which  I  led,  was  already  victorious,  and  the  left 
was  commanded  by  Mir  Narkuli,  an  officer  il- 
lustrious for  his  military  achievements,  whom  my 
father  had  once  reluctantly  sentenced  to  death. 
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and  who  had  obtained  his  pardon  at  my  inter- 
cession. AVliom  could  I  have  trusted  with  more 
confidence,  than  a  man  who  was  indebted  to  me 
for  his  life  ;  and  yet  he  betrayed  me.  In  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  he  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops.  The  rest  of  that  division  naturally  fled  ; 
my  victorious  band  fell  into  disorder,  and  I  was 
thrown,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  from 
power  and  greatness,  down  to  misery  and  flight. 
**  I  flew  in  distraction  to  the  tent  of  Gulma- 
nac,  and  entreated  her  to  set  herself  upon  the 
swiftest  of  my  horses,  and  follow  me  immediately 
to  the  next  fortress.  '  I  know  (said  I)  that  cap- 
tivity and  death  must  be  our  fatej  but  let  us,  at 
least,  die  as  we  have  lived.*  The  traitress  ad^ 
vised  me  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  promised, 
herself,  to  supplicate  his  mercy ;  promised, — 
but  why  should  I  repeat  what  she  promised  ?  it 
is  enough  that  I  clearly  saw  her  infidelity.  And 
now  my  rage  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  I 
drew  forth  my  dagger,  and  would  have  pierced 
her  to  the  heart;  but  her  shrieks  brought  som-e 
of  my  officers  to  licr  assistance,  and  I  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  tliat  I  was  no  longer  the  monarch, 
before  whom  all  was  obedience  and  submission. 
He  who  the  day  before  had  incurred  my  dis- 
pleasure, and  against  whom  I  had  raised  my  arm. 
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would  have  received  his  fate  from  ten  daggers 
at  once ;  but  iiow  my  hand  was  seized,  and  the 
weapon  was  forced  from  it,  while  the  infa- 
mous woman  escaped  with  impunity.  All  was 
concealed  under  the  mask  of  persuasion ;  every 
thing  wore  as  yet  the  appearance  of  subjection  ; 
but  I  saw  too  clearly  through  the  thin  disguise, 
and  confided  no  longer  in  any  one  around  me. 

"  Messenger  after  messenger  arrived  to  inform 
me  of  the  complete  flight  of  my  army,  and  of 
Ebu  Mahmud's  approach.  I  threw  myself  im- 
mediately upon  the  swiftest  of  my  horses,  and 
commanded  those  who  still  loved  me  to  follow. 
Out  of  a  hundred  thousand,  scarcely  fifty 
obeyed.  The  fortress  into  which  I  intended  to 
throw  myself  was  distant  more  than  a  day's 
journey;  a  forest  lay  between,  and  night  was 
approaching.  We  rode  as  if  death  had  pursued 
us :  we  reached  the  forest,  and  it  was  now  mid- 
night ;  our  horses  failed  us,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  stop.  I  now  reckoned  the  number  of  my 
companions,  and  the  fifty  had  dwindled  into  ten. 
The  others  had  cither  been  kept  back  by  fa- 
tigue, or  had  altered  their  minds,  and  thought 
it  better  to  return.  I  smiled  severely,  but  said 
not  a  word  ;  I  threw  myself  on  the  grass,  and 
my  attendants  around  me:  my  bosom  was  filled 
with    rage     and    vexation,    with  resentment, 
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jealousy  and  hatred  of  life.  But  fatigue  was 
stronger  than  all  my  passions ;  and  I  had  not 
lain  long  till  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awaked  af- 
ter a  few  hours,  by  the  glimmering  of  the  moon 
I  perceived  that  I  was  alone ;  how  my  attend- 
ants stole  away  I  know  not ;  at  a  little  distance 
grazed  my  horse,  and  at  my  feet  lay  my  dog. 

*'  It  is  now  too  long  since  I  have  entertained 
you  with  nothing  but  the  baseness  and  treachery 
of  unworthy  creatures ;  I  rejoice  that  it  is 
now  at  last  in  my  power  to  mention  one  of  a 
different  kind ;  but  in  order  tliat  you  may  bet- 
ter understand  what  follows,  I  must  first  give 
you  the  history  of  my  dog. 

"  Of  all  the  different  sorts  of  hunting  I  had 
hitherto  encouraged  only  that  of  the  tiger,  be- 
cause I  esteemed  it  the  most  useful  to  my  sub- 
jects. I  observed  in  one  of  these  expeditions, 
a  very  young,  but  valiant  dog,  who  was  torn, 
and  lying  in  his  own  blood,  and  I  slew  the  ti- 
ger at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  about 
to  finish  his  foe.  The  poor  animal  howled  in 
my  face  ;  I  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  taken 
up ;  and  as  I  was  always  accustomed,  on  such 
occasions,  to  carry  about  with  me  aji  admirable 
balsam,  I  poured  a  few  drops  of  it  into  the 
wounds  of  the   dog:    the   alleviation   of  pain 
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which  followed  in  consequence,  made  him 
change  his  howl  into  a  gentle  whimper,  during 
which  he  gratefully  licked  my  hand. 

"  I  repeated  my  orders  that  he  should  be  parti- 
cularly taken  care  of:  the  dog,  accordingly,  re- 
covered; and  as  I  had  often  inquired  after  him, 
they  brought  him  to  me  as  soon  as  he  was  heal- 
■ed.  He  knew  me  immediately ;  and  as  if  he 
had  been  sensible  that  I  alone  was  the  preserver 
of  his  life,  he  fawned  upon  me  with  so  much  af- 
fection, that  from  that  moment  he  became  my 
favourite.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  next  to 
impossible  to  take  him  again  from  me  while  he 
was  alive,  so  great  was  the  zeal  and  attachment 
which  he  shewed  for  me.  By  day  he  was  my 
companion,  and  at  night  my  guard.  He  had 
followed  me  every  where  both  to  the  battle  and 
in  my  flight;  and  him  I  found  still  beside  me, 
when  all  the  world  had  betrayed  and  forsaken  me. 

"  Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  I  blush  not 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  who  was  formerly  the 
monarch  of  Indostan,  now  kissed  and  embraced 
his  only  faithful  friend  with  more  real  affection, 
than  he  could  possibly  have  done  to  him  who 
should  have  restored  him  to  his  kingdom  and 
his  throne.  I  then  sprung  to  my  horse,  and 
pursued  my  flight ;  but  it  was  ng  longer  direct- 
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ed  to  the  fortress,  the  gates  of  which  would  have 
been  shut  against  me. 

"  It  may  perhaps  appear  incredible,  that  a  sin- 
gle fugitive  should  be  able  to  escape,  unknown 
and  undiscovered,  in  the  midst  of  a  land  full  of 
commotion  and  disquiet.  But  I  had  chosen, 
when  I  first  determined  upon  flight,  an  attire  and 
a  turban  of  the  meanest  appearance  ;  my  horse, 
though  deficient  neither  in  strength  nor  swift- 
ness, was  far  from  being  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  his  form ;  and,  above  all,  I  was  pro- 
tected by  Him,  whose  power,  wherever  it  is  in- 
clined to  save,  can  strike  with  blindness  the  hos- 
tile eye,  and  wither  into  weakness  the  hostile 
arm. 

"  My  intention  was  to  escape  into  Persia ; 
and  I  was  now  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
borders,  when  I  reached  at  night-fail  a  farm- 
house, and  begged  for  lodging,  which  was  im- 
mediately granted.     I   sat  down  to  table  and 
pretended  to  eat ;  but  there  entered  soon  after 
a  young  soldier  who  was  just  returned  home 
from  the  army,  and,  as  I  learned  soon  after, 
was  the  son  of  my  host.     He  v.-as  naturally  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  exultation,  and  asked 
immediately  how  every  thing  went,  how  he  had 
fared,  and  what  party  he  had  taken ;  v/hat  the 
new  monarch  was  doing,  and  what  was  become 
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of  his  unhappy  predecessor.  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions,  crowded  upon  him  before 
he  had  time  to  reply.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  had  gone  over 
to  Ebu  Mahmud ;  he  extolled  to  the  utmost  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and  said  that  a  pro- 
vince woidd  be  the  reward  of  my  head.  I  was 
sitting  by  chance  in  such  a  situation,  that  he 
could  not,  at  first,  get  a  view  of  my  face  ;  of  this 
he  appeared  to  be  very  desirous ;  and  after  he 
had  succeeded,  he  and  his  father  whispered  to- 
gether for  some  minutes. 

"  I  heard  indeed  but  a  few  words ;  but  of  these 
few  '  suspicious*  was  one ;  and  soon  after  he 
went  away.  This,  you  may  suppose,  was  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  me.  I  pretended  to  be  drowsy, 
and  seized  on  some  pretext  to  get  out  once  more 
before  I  went  to  bed.  I  hastened  into  the  gar- 
den, which  was  behind  the  house,  where  I 
found  my  horse  fastened  to  a  tree.  I  loosed 
him  immediately,  set  myself  upon  him,  jumped 
in  a  moment  over  the  little  hedge,  and  sprung 
forward  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 

"  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  hundred  steps, 
when  I  heard  somebody  calling  me  back ;  and 
after  I  had  run  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
saw  behind  me,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  some- 
thing at  a  distance  which  appeared  to  me  in 
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motion.  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  I  was 
pursued ;  but  I  trusted  to  my  horse,  and  I  was 
not  deceived,  for  I  soon  after  lost  sight  of  my 
pursuers.  I  rode,  or  rather  flew,  the  whole  night, 
avoiding  always  the  public  ways :  but  I  soou 
discovered  that  I  had  avoided  them  too  much  j 
for  I  found  myself  at  the  return  of  day-light, 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  field  of  sand.  I 
was  concerned  for  my  horse,  but  still  more  so 
for  my  life ;  and  therefore  continued  to  spur  him 
forward  till  about  noon,  when  the  heat  was  most 
powerful ;  he  sunk  down  exhausted  with  weari- 
ness and  hunger,  without  a  possibility  of  rising 
again. 

"  *  Thou,  too  (I  exclaimed),  hast  forsakeu 
me  (while  I  untied  the  girt  and  the  reins  of  the 
bridle)  :  poor  creature,  at  least  thy  inclinations 
did  not  fail  sooner  than  thy  strength:  Oh!  that 
the  infamous  wretches  who  surrounded  me, 
had  fulfilled  their  duty  but  half  so  well.'  I  quit- 
ted him  with  tears  ;  and  if  it  could  have  helped 
him,  I  \villingly  would  have  parted  with  one  of 
my  arms.  For  myself,  there  was  now  no  where 
either  hope  or  consolation. 

*'  I  now  continued  my  flight  on  foot;  but  was 
constrained  by  the  craving  call  of  necessity  to 
stop  at  the  next  village  that  I  saw.  Here  I  pur- 
chased some  provisions,  gave  invselfout  for  a 
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merchant  who  had  been  pillaged  by  robbers,  and 
inquired  which  was  the  road  to  Persia.  The 
answer  was,  that  there  were  two  ways;  one  of 
them  public  and  well-frequented,  the  other 
much  nearer,  but  lonesome  and  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  was  easy  to  wander  into  the  deserts, 
a  small  part  of  which  I  had  already  gone  over. 
I  chose,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  latter  way,  and 
found  myself  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  in  the 
very  situation  of  which  I  had  been  warned. 

"  Sufficiently  dreadful  must  be  the  condition 
of  any  man  in  a  desert,  far  from  human  habi- 
tation ;  without  a  guide,  and  without  provisions ; 
without  knowledge, and  without  hope;  what  then 
must  be  that  of  a  prince,  brought  up  with  deli- 
cacy, and  softened  by  good  fortune,  accustomed 
never  to  think  of  misery,  and  never  accustomed 
to  hear  of  want  ?  I  continued,  however,  my  tire- 
some journey  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night 
longer.  Then,  indeed,  my  strength  was  at  an 
end ;  but  the  end  of  the  desert  was  far  distant. 

*'  The  sun  was  now  setting ;  his  retreat  was 
accompanied  by  no  music  of  the  birds,  for  no- 
thing near  me  was  alive  but  my  dog.  It  was 
followed  by  the  falling  of  no  dew,  for  all  around 
me  was  burning  sand.  I  threw  myself  in  de- 
spair upon  one  of  the  hillocks  :  '  Here  will  I  lie, 
for  why  should  I  go  farther  ?  Here  will  I  slum- 
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ber  the  sleep  eternal.'  My  dog  now  crawled 
toward  me,  looked  in  my  face,  and  began  to 
whimper.  He  had  eat  nothing  since  the  day 
before,  when  I  had  faithfiiUy  shared  with  him 
the  last  of  my  provision.  I  now  hung  over  him 
and  wept,  stroking  him  tenderly,  and  crying 
out,  '  How  willingly  would  I  feed  thee,  had  I 
but  only  a  morsel  to  myself.*  As  if  he  had 
understood  the  words  which  I  uttered,  as  if  he 
could  interpret  the  tear  in  my  eye,  he  looked  at 
me  steadily,  licked  me  once  more,  then  suddenly 
sprung  up,  and  disappeared. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  incredible,  that  of  all 
the  trials  which  I  suffered  either  before  or  since, 
this  was  one  which  affected  me  most  deeply;  this 
was  the  only  one  which  totally  overwhelmed  me. 
'  He,  too,  at  last !'  I  exclaimed  in  an  agony  ; 
my  feelings  overpowered  me,  and  I  sunk  under 
them,  and  lost  at  once  both  sensibility  and 
speech.  How  long  I  lay  in  this  situation,  is  not 
possible  precisely  to  say.  It  must,  however, 
have  continued  for  some  hours ;  for  day-light 
was  again  beginning  to  appear,  when  a  whimper- 
ing, a  tugging,  and  a  scratching  awakened  me. 
I  opened,  with  difficulty,  my  heavy  eyes,  and 
beheld  again  my  returned  friend.  His  mouth 
was  bloody,  and  at  my  feet  lay  an  animal  of 
a  species   with   which   I   was    entirely    unac- 
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quainted :  which,  however,  a  good  deal  resem- 
bled a  coney.  When  he  saw  me  awake,  he 
whimpered  softly  once  more,  and  taking  it  up, 
laid  it  in  my  bosom.  I  shall  not  here  say  a 
word  of  my  feelings ;  I  speak  at  present  to  a 
man,  whose  eye  testifies  sufficiently  how  his 
heart  is  affected. 

*'  This  which  he  offered  me  was  no  royal  ban- 
quet; but  none  of  those  which  I  had  formerly 
tasted  amid  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  luxury, 
appeared  to  me  so  excellent,  or  refreshed  me  so 
much,  as  this  small  morsel  of  raw  flesh.  I  con- 
tinued my  pilgrimage ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
found  myself  on  a  road  which  was  somewhat 
frequented ;  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  was  on 
Persian  ground,  and  early  next  morning  entered 
a  small  town,  where  a  hospitable  old  man  gave 
me  entertainment.  The  money  which  I  had 
would  have  only  been  sufficient  to  bear  my  ex- 
penses for  two  days  ;  I  therefore  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  to  retire  into  the  remotest  cor^ 
ner  of  the  house,  and  there,  although  not  with- 
out reluctance  and  regret,  broke  the  least  of 
the  jewels  from  my  father's  ring.  The  price 
which  I  received  for  it,  carried  me  to  Ispahan. 
I  travelled  thither  in  company  with  a  caravan, 
or  rather  indeed  under  their  protection  ;  for 
(BUch    was    my   melancholy,   thi^t,   during   the 
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whole  journey,  I  scarcely  uttered  a  hundred 
words,  answered  only  in  monosyllables,  and 
never  asked  a  question  myself. 

*'  When,  at  last, we  reached  Ispahan,  we  found 
the  streets  crowded  and  full  of  confusion ;  my 
companions  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult ;  but  before  they  had  time  to  be  informed 
of  the  matter,  I  saw  it  too  clearly ;  with  my  own 
eyes  I  saw  it,  and  had  occasion  for  all  my  reso- 
lution, to  prevent  the  emotion  I  felt  from  be- 
traying me.  The  cause  of  the  tumult  w^as  no- 
thing more  than  the  entrance  of  the  ambassador 
of  the  usurper  of  my  throne.  He  rode  on  the 
elephant  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use, 
and  he  himself  had  been  one  of  my  favourites. 
How  often  had  he  sworn  to  me  inviolable  fide- 
lity ;  and  now  he  came  to  solicit  my  death. 

*'  What  I  suspected  came  to  pass.  Contrary 
to  the  common  policy  of  princes,  I  had  formerly 
supported  the  king  of  Persia,  when  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  driven  from  his  throne.  This, 
however,  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  demands 
of  the  conqueror  readily  complied  with.  It  was 
intimated  immediately  by  public  proclamation, 
that  an  immense  sum  of  money  would  be  the  price 
of  my  head  ;  and  a  description  of  my  person 
was  added,  so  particular,  that  every  one  must 
have  known  me  at  first  sight,  provided  my  ap- 
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pearance  had  continued  the  same.  But,  how- 
ever exactly  my  picture  had  been  drawn,  there 
was  one  circumstance,  of  no  small  importance, 
which  luckily  was  not,  nor  could  not,  be  attended 
to ;  the  alteration  which,  in  this  interval,  my 
misfortunes  had  occasioned.  The  man,  whose 
necessities  had  reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was 
supported  only  by  his  faithful  dog,  could  re- 
semble but  little  the  vanquished  monarch.  I 
remained,  therefore,  at  Ispahan  a  whole  month  in 
security,  and  from  thence  continued  my  journey 
at  leisure,  until  at  last  I  reached  Constantinople. 
Here  I  purchased  a  solitary  mansion,  and  have 
now  lived  for  sixteen  years,  far  from  the  danger- 
ous society  of  men.  My  parsimonious  way  of 
living  required  but  little,  and  that  little  my  ring 
has  supplied.  I  have  never  demeaned  myself 
by  asking  assistance,  nor  have  I  ever  regretted 
the  loss  of  my  crown.  I  never  complained  of 
my  present  situation,  nor  did  I  ever  again 
shed  a  single  tear,  till  yesterday,  that  my  com- 
panion, my  friend,  and  my  preserver,  my  faith- 
ful Murckim,  at  last  forsook  me.  I  was  robbed 
of  him  by  age  ;  and  such  was  his  affection,  that 
even  to  the  last  he  licked  my  hand,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  expired  with  reluctance,  only  because 
he  was  parted  from  me. 

"  My  history  now  approaches  to  a  close  ;  out 
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of  eleven  stones  which  were  once  in  my  ring-, 
two  of  the  most  valuable  yet  remain.  For  the 
few  days  which  I  have  now  to  live,  the  least  of 
these  two  will  be  more  than  sufficient.  Take 
then  the  other  ;  and  let  your  chisel  be  employ- 
ed in  commemorating  the  virtues  of  a  faithful 
creature,  who,  though  only  a  dog,  you  will 
surely  acknowledge  to  be  more  worthy  of  that 
honour  than  many  conquerors  and  heroes." 

During  this  relation,  which  the  tone  of  the 
speaker  made  much  more  interesting  than  it  can 
be  rendered  to  a  reader,  the  eyes  of  the  artist 
melting  into  tears,  more  than  once  testified 
what  were  his  emotions.  When  Melai  had  now 
finished,  Melonion  began, — "  Oh  monarch  !'* 

Melai.  "  Monarch  no  more ;  I  am  only  an 
old  man." 

]\Ielonion.  *'  Noble,  generous,  godlike  old 
man,  how  deeply  has  thy  fate  affected  me  ;  with 
what  warmth  and  sincerity  do  I  thank  you,  for 
resolving  to  intrust  to  my  slender  abilities,  a 
task,  which,  at  first  indeed, appeared  tobe  degrad- 
ing, but  which  I  now  consider  as  of  more  dignity, 
than  that  of  commemorating  many  princes ! 
Two  requests  you  must,  however,  grant  me." 

Melai  (smiling).  "  Two  for  one  :  well,  what 
are  they  ?" 

Melonwu.     "  Keep  your  jewel.     Fortune  has 
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already  sufficiently  enriched  me ;  and  I  can 
easily  afford  to  spend  some  of  my  time,  in  work- 
ing entirely  for  my  own  satisfaction.  This  was 
my  first  request,  and  here  is  my  second ;  how- 
ever well  grounded  may  be  your  hatred  of  man- 
kind, carry  it  not,  I  beseech  you,  so  far,  as  to 
disbelieve  entirely  in  human  virtue.  What 
instinct,  without  the  assistance  of  reason,  so 
frequently  produces  among  the  inferior  animals, 
reflection  and  feeling,  however  seldom,  will 
su;ely  sometimes  effect  among  ourselves.  I 
have,  indeed,  no  crown  to  offer  you,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  one  which  you  have  lost ;  but  the 
last  and  severest  of  all  your  losses,  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  I  may  be  able  to  supply." 

3felaL     "  You  ?'* 

Melonion.  "  Yes  ;  abandon  your  solitude, 
and  trust  yourself  to  me.  In  my  house  you 
shall  always  be  master  j  nay  more,  you  shall  be 
my  father  and  my  king  j  and  then  you  can  be- 
hold with  your  own  eyes,  the  gradual  progress 
of  that  monument,  from  which  your  favourite  is 
to  receive  immortality.'* 

The  source  from  which  this  history  was  drawn 
begins  here,  unfortunately,  to  fail.  It  is  only 
added  in  a  few  words,  that  the  old  man,  after 
many  denials,  at  last  resolved  to  pass  his  life  with 
Melonion  j  that  he  never  had  iiny  reason  to  re- 
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pent  his  resolution ;  and  that  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  the  finest  alabaster,  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  faithful  dog.  To  most  of  those, 
however,  by  whom  it  was  beheld,  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  it  must  have  been  totally  a 
secret ;  although,  after  the  death  of  the  vene- 
rable monarch,  we  may  suppose  that  this  history 
would  no  longer  be  concealed. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  monument 
was  remaining  at  the  time  that  Constantinople 
w^as  taken  by  the  Turks.  What  might  after- 
wards become  of  it  I  know  not,  although  I  would 
not  absolutely  discourage  my  readers  from 
hoping,  that  so  precious  a  specimen  of  sculpture 
may  still  exist  in  some  neglected  corner,  where 
some  future  traveller  may  perhaps  light  upon  it, 
and  restore  it  to  the  curiosity  of  the  admirers  of 
art,  and  to  the  tears  and  enthusiasm  of  the  lovers 
of  virtue. 

The  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  May  18,  1791. 
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No.  CXLIX. 

Qiiom  Pan, 
Pinea  semiferi  capitis  vallnmina  quassans, 
Unco  saepe  labro  calamos  percurrit  hianteis, 
Fistula  sylvestrem  ne  cesset  pondere  musam. 

LUCRKTHJS. 

Led  on  by  Pan,  with  pine-leave  garland  crown'd. 
And  seven-mouth'd  reed  his  labouring  lip  beneath. 
Waking  the  Woodland  Muse  with  ceaseless  song. 

Good. 


If  the  difficulty  of  an  art  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  many  attempts  that  have  been  unsuccess- 
fully made  to  succeed  in  it,  then  we  should  be 
induced  to  conclude,  that  a  talent  for  pastoral 
poetry  is  one  of  the  rarest  endowments  con- 
ferred upon  man.  Among  a  few  hundreds  who 
have  attempted  epic  poetry,  a  Homer  and  an 
Ossian,  and  in  the  drama,  an  Euripides,  a  So- 
phocles, and  a  Shakspeare,  will  be  admired 
while  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  are 
known ;  but  among  the  myriads  who  have  at- 
tempted to  write  pastorals,  if  Theocritus  alone 
be  excepted  (and  it  is  even  doubtful  how  far 
he  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair  exception),  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  another  name  that  can  be  held 
up  to  the  world  as  a  model  to  be  admired  in 
this  species  of  composition. 
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Yet  nothing  seems  to  be  more  natural  to 
man,  than  a  taste  for  pastoral  poetry.  In  every 
nation,  where  letters  are  known,  poems  of  this 
sort  abound,  and  they  are  read  with  avidity  by 
the  natives ;  they  are  read  with  avidity,  but 
they  are  soon  forgotten.  Like  leaves  of  trees, 
a  new  crop  is  annually  produced,  which  are  ad- 
mired for  the  day,  but  quickly  fade,  and  are 
swept  into  the  devouring  gulf  of  oblivion. 
Whence,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  proceeds  this  fluc- 
tuation of  taste  ?  and  how  does  it  happen,  that 
it  should  be  so  difficult  to  satisfy  a  desire  that 
is  so  universal,  and  an  appetite  which  is  so 
keen,  that  it  must  have  food  of  one  sort  or 
other?  To  answer  this  question  may  lead  to 
interesting  discussions. 

Nature  seems  to  be  the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
same  passions  and  ruling  aflPections  that  actuated 
the  human  mind  from  the  earliest  period  of 
man's  existence,  continue  to  affect  it  at  the 
present  hour :  an  exact  delineation,  therefore, 
of  those  objects  that  are  fitted  to  affect  these 
passions  at  one  time,  should,  it  would  seem,  be 
capable  of  affecting  them  at  every  other  time  : 
but  poetic  descriptions  do  not  produce  these 
effects ;  hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
error  must  lie  in  the  poets  departing  from  na- 
ture in  their  descriptions,  and  in  nothing  else. 
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But  how  should  it  happen  that  poets  should 
go  universally  depart  from  natuie,  as  we  find 
they  do,  since  it  is  admitted,  that  the  human 
mind  is  still,  in  real  life,  as  powerfully  affected 
by  those  incidents  that  tend  to  rouse  the  pas- 
sions, and  awaken  the  sympathetic  affections, 
as  at  any  former  period  ?    The  answer  to  this 
question,  respecting  our  own  times  at  least,  is 
not  difficult  to  be  given.     Virgil,  who  wrote 
pastorals  in  a  quaint   and  unnatural    manner, 
though  in  smooth  and  beautiful  versification, 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  boy  at  school, 
before  the  passions  have  acquired  force,  or  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  mind  have  been  fully  ex- 
panded.    His   unnatural   flights  are   not  then 
perceived. — The  beauty  of  the  verses  are  fasci- 
nating.— The  taste  for  this  kind  of  composition 
thus  becomes  corrupted  at  its  source,  and  a 
fondness  for  unnatural  conceits  and  disgusting 
affectation  in  this  species  of  poetry,  ever  after- 
wards are  necessary  consequences.     That  this 
is  the  real  source  of  modern  degeneracy,  needs 
little  proof.     Pope  is  a  professed  imitator  of 
Virgil,    with    additional   defects ;    and   Pope's 
writings  are   among   the  first  of  our   English 
poems  that  are  put  into  the  hands  of  boys;  and, 
as  this  writer  is  generally  praised,  whatsoever  is 
found  in  his  compositions,  is  deemed,  by  in- 
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experienced  readers,  woHhy  of  admiration. 
^rhUs  are  we  taught  to  study  these  authors,  and 
their  numerous  imitators,  instead  of  consulting 
the  book  of  nature,  which  lies  open  before  otir 
eyes,  but  unobserved; — and  the  only  aim  of 
these  inlitators,  is  to  devise  some  novel  conceit 
of  their  own,  to  discriminate,  in  some  measure, 
thbir  own  writings,  from  those  that  belong  to 
others.  Is  it  surprising,  that  while  this  plan  of 
situdy  is  adhered  to,  men  should  continue  to 
write  affected  verses,  where  the  language  of 
liature  alone  can  ever  be  deemed  excellent ;  of 
that  those  beauties,  whose  excellence  consists 
alone  in  their  novelty,  should  quickly  fall  into 
oblivion  ? 

If  these  observations  be  just,  we  ought  to 
expect  that  pastoral  poetry,  in  the  pure  lan- 
guage of  nature  and  simplicity,  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  found  among  those  unlettered 
bards,  whom  nature,  without  instruction,  some- 
times produces  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  To 
such  persons  the  only  interesting  objects  are' 
those  that  affect  the  heart ;  and  the  only  inci- 
dents that  can  serve  for  embellishment,  are  the 
objects  in  nature  which  first  present  themselves 
as  connected  with  these.  Nor  ought  we  to  look 
with  a  fastidious  eye  upon  the  unlettered  muse, 
or  think  his  poetical  efforts  beneath  our  notice, 

VOL.  ly.  F 
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because  w6  meet  with  little  of  that  sort  among 
the  inferior  ranlcs  of  people  who  fall  under  our 
observation,    in  that  stage  of  civil  society  in 
which  we  are  placed.     Nature  has  been  equally 
liberal  of  her  gifts  to  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  it  is 
only  education  or  accidental  circumstances  that 
tend  to  call  them  forth  to  action,  or  to  suppress 
them  entirely.    Every  circumstance  that  occurs 
in  civilised  societies,  as  w^e  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  tends  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  lower 
classes  of  men,  and  to  render  their  minds  dead 
to   the   more   tender   impressions   of    nature ; 
among  such  persons,  therefore,  no  poetry  but 
that  of  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  sort  is 
ever  to  be  expected:  but  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
civil  society,  while  the  manners  are  more  simple, 
and  the  occupations  of  mankind  such  as  tend 
to  encourage  meditation  and  social   converse, 
much  greater  scope  is  given  to  mental  exer- 
tions,   and   the   developement   of  the   natural 
feelings  of  the  heart. — The  pastoral  life  alone 
is  favourable  to  this  species  of  poetry — and  so 
generally  has  this  idea  prevailed,  that  in  all 
attempts  of  this  sort,  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
lay  the  scenes  in  pastoral  society ;  and  this  very 
circumstance  has  become  one  copious  source 
of  affectation  and  unnatural  conceit,  that  has 
tended  \'ery  much  to  corrupt  our  taste,  and  to 
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produce  monstrous  compositions.     But  among 
rural  swains,  whose  ideas  had  never  been  able 
to  stretch  beyond  the  simple  scenes  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate,  such  corrup- 
tions were  not  to  be  expected.     The  objects 
that  presented  themselves  to  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  would  be  only  such  as  the    strong 
feelings  of  his  mind   brought   forward  at  the 
time  ;  for  it  would  be  only  while  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  very   strong   impressions,   that  his 
mind  would  acquire  such  energy  as  to  burst 
forth  in  unpremeditated  song  ; — every  object, 
therefore,  that  did   not  perfectly  accord  with 
the  temper  and  colour  of  the  mind,  at  the  time, 
would  be  neglected.     They  M'ould  not  be  re- 
jected, for  they  never  would  once  occur  to  it: 
hence  we  might  expect  in  these  pictures'  a  har- 
mony of  tint,  and  a  rich  glow  of  nature,  that 
can  never  be  found  in  more  studied  efforts  ; 
and  whether  the  subject  was  sportive  or  grave, 
joyous  or  melancholy,  the  same  kind  of  har- 
mony among  all  its  parts  would  be  observable, 
and  none  of  those  heterogeneous  objects  be  in- 
troduced, which  serve  only  to  crowd  the  picture 
with    tawdry   ornaments,    and   to  weaken   the 
general   effect. 

From  this  mode  of  reasoning,  we  would  be 
led  to  expect,  that  the  best  specimens  of  ge- 

F  2 
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nuine  pastoral  poetry,  may  be  looked  for  among 
all  nations,  during  the  prevalence  of  that  state 
of  society  in  Mhich  the  milder  occupations  of 
the  pastoral  life  obtained,  and  before  a  taste  for 
general  literature  had  got  firm  footing.  Among 
such  a  people,  the  native  effusions  of  the  bard 
would  only  be  communicated  to  his  neighbours 
by  his  simple  recital ;  these  would  affect  them 
only  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  and  truth 
of  the  picture :  those  pieces,  therefore,  that 
strongly  affected  the  heart,  and  those  alone, 
would  be  learned  by  others,  and  transmitted  to 
future  generations  by  memory,  before  the  use 
of  writing  was  known.  How  many  excellent 
things  may  have  been  lost,  as  men  gradually 
emerged  from  the  pastoral  state,  and  entered 
upon  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  life, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  and  painful  to  think 
upon :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  must  have 
been  numerous.  A  few,  however,  may  have 
been  preserved;  and  though  probably  corrupted 
and  adulterated  by  the  change  of  ideas  that  may 
have  taken  place  among  tlie  people  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
among  the  few  remains  of  these  ancient,  and 
now  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  songs  and  bal- 
lads of  every  nation,  that  we  are  to  search  for 
genuine  models  of  the  truly  simple  and  pathetic 
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pastoral  poetry.  Something  of  tliis  practice  still, 
I  believe,  prevails  among  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  many  a  poem  is  composed  by  per- 
sons who  cannot  write  a  letter.  The  natives  of 
the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  the  improvi- 
satori  of  Italy  and  Spain,  are,  to  this  day,  ex- 
amples of  the  prevalence  of  this  taste  among  a 
people  not  initiated  into  the  practice  of  arts,  or 
trained  to  laborious  employment ;  and  may 
easily  serve  to  convince  us  of  the  universality 
of  such  a  practice  among  all  mankind,  when  in 
similar  circumstances. 

The  question  then  naturally  occurs, — Are 
any  of  the  remains  of  the  extemporaneous  effu- 
sions of  such  bards  still  preserved,  in  any  lan- 
guage that  is  intelligible  at  this  day  ? — ^for  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  exercise,  to  contrast 
these  simple  effusions  with  the  ornamented  and 
highly  polished  compositions  of  the  learned. 
That  some  such  effusions  do  exist  in  all  lan- 
guages, I  have  no  doubt,  were  they  carefully 
searched  for  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  languages 
of  most  countries  are  so  changed,  that,  when 
found,  they  cannot  be  understood,  but  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  in  making  of  which 
the  simple  beauties  of  the  original  must  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  obliterated.  A  few  of  these, 
however,    remain  in  our    own  language  (the 
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Scotch),  which  are  still  understood  by  almost 
every  Scotsman  ;  and  these  are  so  very  ex- 
cellent, that  they  must  tend,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  preserve  the  language  from  being  lost.  The 
English  dialect  has  been  so  much  changed,  that 
few,  if  any,  of  their  compositions,  which  come 
under  this  class,  can  be  at  all  understood  by  the 
natives.  Even  Shakspera-e,  notwithstanding  all 
his  excell-ence  and  celebrity,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure obsolete  among  them  ;  and  some  old  effu- 
sions of  this  kind,  which  he  has  happily  intro- 
duced into  his  works,  are  now  so  little  under- 
stood, as  to  have  their  beauties  rehshed  only 
by  a  very  few  of  his  readers. 

Many  Scotch  songs  and  ballads,  which  may 
be  referred  to  this  class,  are,  however,  still  pre- 
served ;  but,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
the  persons  who  wrote  them,  and  the  times 
when  they  were  written,  are  not  known ;  though, 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  rise  to  them  are  often  very 
distinctly  specified.  We  are  often  even  at  a 
loss  to  know^,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  first 
having  reduced  them  to  writing  ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  others  that  shall  be  after- 
wards noticed,  many  persons  have  supposed, 
that  all  of  these  are  modern  compositions,  that 
Lave  been  ushered  into  the  w^orld  under  an  an- 
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tiqiiated  dress,  merely  to  procure  for  them  a 
certain  kind  of  celebrity.  But  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  success  of  several  attempts  of 
this  kind  that  are  known  to  have  been  made 
with  the  same  view,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
suspect,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis above  given  is  erroneous.  This  is  the 
age  of  literary  scepticism. ;  and  so  much  are  the 
literati  in  general  persuaded,  tliat  to  believe  in 
commonly  received  opinions,  discovers  a  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  that,  to  shun  this  error,  they 
run  to  extravagant  lengths  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  credulity, 
they  give  faith  to  arguments  that  have  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  probability  to  recommend 
them,  that  those  possess  which  they  so  fastidi- 
ously reject.  I  shall  here  consider  a  few  of  the 
strongest  of  these  arguments  tliat  have  been  in 
general  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  those 
poetical  compositions,  that  tlic  vulgar  in  general 
have  been  disposed  to  account  of  a  more  an- 
cient date  than  the  learned  are  willing  to 
admit. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  that 
have  been  laid  hold  of  as  decisive  proofs  of  the 
spuriousness  of  such  compositions,  and  their 
vain  pretensions  to  that  high  antiquity  mc  con- 
tend for,  is,  that  in  most  of  these  compositions 
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some  modern  words  are  found,  that  are  said 
not  to  have  been  known  at  the  time  these  effu- 
sions are  supposed  to  have  been  composed. 
But  this  argument  I  consider  as  of  no  avail.  It 
is  admitted,  that  the  words  were  allowed  to 
float  a  long  while  upon  the  memory,  and  were 
not  committed  to  writing  for  many  years  after 
their  first  production  ;  the  repeaters,  therefore, 
would  naturally  vary  the  words  that  became 
obsolete,  to  others  of  synonymous  import  that 
came  into  fashion,  when  the  measure  admitted 
of  it,  as  we  ourselves  still  do  with  these  very 
poems  ;  and  those  who  first  put  theni  into  writ- 
ing would  naturally  take  the  same  liberty;  they 
might  even  perhaps  interpolate  whole  lines,  as 
we  know  has  been  done  by  many  compositions 
that  had  been  before  reduced  to  writing. 
Such  alterations,  or  even  interpolations,  are  not 
therefore  any  proof  that  these  poems  were  not 
composed  at  a  period  when  such  words  as  have 
been  foisted  into  them  were  not  known.  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  prove  that 
"Virgil  never  wrote  a  line,  for  there  are  evident 
interpolations  in  some  copies  of  his  works ;  and 
that  the  Gentle  Shepherd  was  not  written  by  a 
Scotsman,  for  we  have  now  an  edition  of  it,  in 
which  whole  passages  are  purely  in  the  English 
idiom.     Was  it  not  possible,  that  such  an  altera 
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a,tion  pf  a  poem  could  be  made  before  it  had 
beeji  committed  to  writing  ?  and  was  it  not  also 
possible  that  the  original  miglit  be  lost,  and  tlie 
copy  preserved  ? 

Another  sti'ong  hold  that  the  sceptical  criti^ 
has  taken  possession  of,  to  deprive  these  poems 
of  all  pretension  to  antiquity,  is  the  great  diflTer- 
ence  between  tlie  w^hole  strain  of  the  language 
and  style  that  is  observed  to  prevail  in  tliese 
compositions,  and  that  language  and  style  which 
is  known  to  have  been  written  in  this  country  at 
the  time  that  they  are  thought  to  have  been  com- 
posed. For  example,  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest, 
which  I  would  rank  in  this  class  of  composi- 
tions, is  written  in  a  style  and  manner  extrem.ely 
yplike  to  that  of  Gawen  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  who  is  known  to  have  translated 
Virgil  with  great  spirit,  and  to  have  writtea 
some  original  poems  that  are  well  entitled  to  a 
high  degree  of  applause.  That  the  language  of 
the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  other  learned  courtly 
^((Vriters  his  cotemppraries,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  these  simple  rustic  effusions,  is  undeni- 
able ;  and  that  the  difference  between  them 
ought  to  be  very  great,  will  likewise  be  admitted 
by  every  impartial  person.  The  rustics  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  any  other  language 
than  their  own :  the  names  of  every  object  they 
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had  occasion  to  mention,  were  given,  purely 
and  without  disguise,  in  that  language ;  but  was 
this  so  with  the  learned  bishop,  or  the  courtiers 
at  the  time,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  be 
distinguished  as  scholars,  that  is,  as  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
«nd  with  the  rhetorical  figures  and  mythology 
of  the  ancients  ?    You  cannot  read  two  lines  of 
Gawen  Douglas,  without  seeing,  that  his  affec- 
tation of  Greek  and  Latin  words  was  extreme  ; 
and  his  allusions  to  classical  ideas  are  infinite. 
The  names  of  almost  every  object  he  has  occa- 
sion to  mention,  are  borrowed  from  the  heathen 
mythology.     In  these  circumstances,   his   lan- 
guage must  have  been  entirely  unintelligible  to 
the  vulgar,  at  the  time  it  was  written  ;   as  it  is 
even  now  to  us,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than 
that  of  the   simple   swains   who   dictated  the 
effusions  of  which  I  treat.     Should  the  Rasselas 
of  Johnson,  and  the  Comparative  View  of  Man 
and  Animals  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  be  preserved 
till  future  times,  as  justly  might  they  say  that 
this  last  could  not  have  been  written  during  the 
same  age  as  the  first ;  for  it  will  doubtless  be 
then  much   more  easily  understood,   and  will 
perhaps  appear  to  be  a  full  century  later ;  nay, 
let  Addison,  who  wrote  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Johnson,  be  compared  with  him,  it 
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might  be  as  fairly  inferred  that  Johnson  lived  a 
century  before  Addison.  Such  kinds  of  proof 
are  not  sufficient  to  ground  any  general  con- 
clusions upon. 

Objections  have  also  been  started  to  particu- 
lar pieces,  because  of  alluHions  that  occur  in 
them  to  local  customs  and   national  manners, 
which  the  critic  contends  were  not  known  at 
the  tim.e  the  pieces  are  supposed  to  have  been 
composed.     But  this,  at  the  best,  can  be  only 
allowed  to  be  an  argument  of  a  very  fallacious 
nature.     If  it  be  admitted,  that  alterations  from 
the  original,   or  interpolations  that  cannot  be 
traced,  might  have  taken  place,  the  passages 
where  such  allusions  occur  miglit  have  been  of 
that  number.     But  independent  of  this,  there  is 
another  source  of  fallacy  that  may  here  mislead. 
Few  persons   are    sufficiently  acquainted   with 
the  manners  that  prevailed  in  former  times,  and 
the  practices  that  were  in  use,  to  be  able  to 
speak   with    certainty   on   these    heads.      The 
common  sources  of  information  respecting  these 
particulars,  historical  dissertations  by   men  in 
modern    times,    are   wonderfully  flillacious,   as 
might  be  proved  by  thousands  of  instances  ; 
and  I  should  consider  an  allusion  to  a  particular 
practice  in  some  old  poem,   a  much  stronger 
proof  of  its  existence,   than    many   assertions 
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founded  on  such  doubtful  authority,  as  proofs 
of  the  contrary.    Allow  me  to  give  an  example. 
A  learned  critic  has  endeavoured  to  reject  the 
antiquity  of  the  poem,  called  the  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,  partly  on  this  ground,  that  the  word 
** preachings*'  occurs  in  it;  contending  that  the 
practice  of  field-preaching  did  not  come  into 
use,  till  long  after  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden.  Here,  however,  the  critic  is  evidently 
in  a  mistake  ;  for,  that  the  practice  of  preach- 
ing was  at  all  times  common  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  well  known  ;  and  tliat  there  were  po- 
pular  preacliings   on    particular   occasions,   in 
almost   every    age,    is   certain.      Witness   the 
preachings  of  Peter  the  hermit,  to  induce  the 
people  of  Europe  to  undertake  the  crusade,  and 
the  famous  field-preaching  of  Saint  Anthony  of 
Padua,  who,  not  being  able  to  command  the 
attention  of  a  sufficient  number  of  human  be- 
ings, summoned  the  fishes  of  the  sea  to  attend 
to  his  divine  admonitions,  who  reverently  lifted 
up  their  heads,  and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his 
discourses :    also    the    preaching  up   of  indul- 
gences, which  gave  offence  to  Luther,  because 
the  order  of  monks  to  which  he  belonged  was 
not  employed  on  this  lucrative  business,   &c. 
And  that  the   catholics  in  Scotland  were  not 
insensible  of  the  benefit  their  cause  might  derive 
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from  popular  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  h 
clearly  evinced  by  the  sermon  delivered  at  Saint 
Andrews,  by  a  priest,  at  the  burning  of  Mr. 
Wishart,  whose  text  was  from  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Matthew. 
Many  other  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  the 
practice  prior  to  this  date,  were  it  judged  ne- 
cessary. 

It  is  by  similar  arguments  to  these,  that  our 
fastidious  critics,  and  sceptics,  in  religion,  en- 
deavour to  support  their  opinions.     To  proceed 
farther  in  a  refutation  of  such  kind  of  argu- 
ments, could  prove  only  tiresome  and  uninter- 
esting to  the  reader.  I  shall  leave  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  without  loading  it  with 
farther  remarks, — trusting  that  what  has  been 
said  w411  be  sufficient  to  show,   that   no  con- 
clusive arguments  have  yet  been  adduced,  that 
tend  to    detract  from   the   antiquity  of  those 
simple  and  natural  compositions  of  the  pastoral 
sort,   that   are    still   preserved    in   the    Scotch 
dialect,  or  to  invalidate  tlie  hypothesis  above 
given,  respecting  their  origin ;   which  so  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  all  tlie  accounts  that 
are  preserved,  respecting  the  first  discovery  of 
any  of  those  poems  that  were  not  known  till  a 
late  date. 

The  Bee,  vol.  iv.  p.  57,  July  20,  1791. 
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In  this,  and  the  subsequent  critical  papers,  taken  from  the 
Bee,  some  Httle  allowance  must  be  made  for  national  par- 
tiality and  national  resentment;  feelings  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  elevation  of  Ossian  to  a  level  with  Homer,  and  a 
frequent  and  unmerited  depreciation  of  the  writings  of  John- 
son. The  argument  of  this  paper  is  ingenious,  but  rather 
pushed  too  far. 
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No.  CL. 


Dulcis,  et  Candidas,  et  fusus  Herodotus. 

QviSTlUkV-, 

Herodotus  is  sweet,  perspicuous,  and  diffuse. 


History  is  a  species  of  composition,  at  the 
same  time  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
dignified.  To  excel  in  it,  requires  imagination 
with  all  its  splendour,  and  judgment  with  all  its 
knowledge ;  it  therefore  includes  almost  every 
denomination  of  readers :  it  particularly  in- 
terests the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poli- 
tician ;  and  is  also  accessible  to  the  common 
herd  of  mankind,  who  are  content  with  the 
amusement  of  general  and  superficial  know- 
ledge. 

The  actions  of  men,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  actions  of  nations,  are  the  two  great  sub- 
jects of  history;  the  one  exhibiting  human 
pature  as  it  actually  exists,  the  other  govern- 
ment, with  all  its  political  consequences.  The 
hrst  has  been  more  attended  to  by  the  ancients, 
the  last  by  the  moderns. 

Herodotus  was  the  first  of  historians ;  and, 
therefore,  little  acquaintance  with  political  as- 
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tablishments  is  to  be  expected  in  his  works :  he 
lived  in  that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  love 
of  the  mai'vellous  far  exceeds  that  of  philoso- 
phical truth,  and  in  which  the  mind  must  be 
gratified    with   extraordinary   events,   and   un- 
common adventures,  with  what  will  rouse  the 
imagination,  and  what  will  interest  the  heart. 
Incapable,  as  yet,  strictly  to  discern  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  nature's  operations ;   and  unwilling 
to   substitute    general   and   abstract   ideas,   in 
place  of  those  pleasing  and  wonderful  transac- 
tions, which  take  possession  of  the  mind  with- 
out the  labour  of  inquiry,  or  tedious  investiga- 
tion ;  indulging  these  incredible  fictions,  they 
often  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  with 
them  through  the  course  of  ages,  notwithstand- 
ing the  counteracting  tendency  of  reason  and 
nature. 

In  the  writings,  however,  of  Herodotus,  we 
discover  the  first  dawnings  of  historical  truth. 
He  drew  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  remote  regions  of  mythological  obscurity, 
in  which  their  minds  had  been  wholly  involved, 
to  more  recent  actions,  and  to  scenes  which 
had  a  greater  coincidence  with  those  with  which 
they  were  conversant.  He  gradually  taught 
them  to  contemplate  human  aflairs  with  a  more 
sober  eye,  by  relating  those  revolutions  in  king- 
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doms,  and  those  incidents  in  life,  which  either 
their  own  experience  could  attest,  or  which 
had  no  very  distant  analogy  to  their  expe- 
rience. 

In  this  state  of  society,  then,  among  a  people 
so  prone  to  fable  as  the  Greeks,  and  with  the 
romantic  imagination  of  Herodotus,  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised,  though,  in  his  works,  some  in- 
termixture of  legendary  story  should  be  found  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that  he  would  have  given  way,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, to  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius,  and  re- 
lated with  indiscriminate  ardour,  every  thing 
that  would  most  readily  please  those  for  whom 
he  wrote.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  in  his  circumstances  to  set  himself  up 
against  the  common  belief  of  the  times,  and 
discredit  more  than  what  the  limited  philo- 
sophy of  that  age  would  countenance.  Upon 
these  principles,  the  objection  of  credulity  which 
has  been  so  often  made  against  Herodotus,  may 
be  much  alleviated,  if  not  wholly  wiped  off. 

Herodotus  presents  us  with  history  in  its 
simplest  form.  He  brings  facts  before  us  with- 
out any  labour  of  selection,  and  yet  with  much 
propriety ;  and  characters  who  act  without 
seeming  to  ha^  e  any  assistance  from  the  histo- 
rian.    Tliey  appear  in  review,  as  if  upon  the 
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stage ;  and  act  and  speak  in  a  manner  which 
immediately  commands  attention.  The  dra- 
matic form  in  "vvhich  he  writes,  though  not  so 
comprehensive  as  the  plan  adopted  by  after 
historians,  is,  however,  more  natural  and  more 
pleasing ;  it  animates  the  whole,  and  we  see 
before  us  a  picture  of  men  and  things,  such  as 
they  exist  in  nature.  It  is  the  first  and  most 
artless  kind  of  narration,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
all  early  poets  and  historians. 

Herodotus  possesses  all  the  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  historical  composition,  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  gives  a  complete  view  of 
his  subject  j  he  is  copious,  and  at  the  same  time 
pure,  perspicuous,  and  elegant ;  he  relates  with 
a  facility,  with  an  unaffected  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, which  never  fail  to  charm  and  interest 
eveiy  reader ;  nothing  rugged  or  obscure,  nor 
thing  embarrassed  or  laboured,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  Upon  whatever  subject  he 
touches,  he  diffuses  that  luminousness,  and  that 
splendour,  which  is  the  best  criterion  of  ori- 
ginal genius.  We  are  never  at  a  loss  to  appre- 
hend his  meaning,  or  follow  the  train  of  in- 
cidents ;  every  thing  is  set  in  a  full,  a  distinct, 
and  marked  point  of  view.  He  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  said  of  Thucydides ;  he  delights  to 
tell  of  what  is  agreeable  and  pleasant ;  he  has 
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more  of  the  airiness  and  gaiety  of  Anacreon, 
than  of  the  ardent  and  serious  sensibility  of 
Tacitus. 

The  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  326,  July  6,  1791. 

Of  Herodotus,  the  following  pleasing  and  poetically-drawn 
character  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hayley  ; 

Behold  the  historic  sire  ! 


Ionic  roses  mark  his  soft  attire  ; 

Bold  in  his  air,  but  graceful  in  his  mien 

As  the  fair  figure  of  iiis  favoured  queen,* 

When  her  proud  galley  sham'd  the  Persian  van. 

And  grateful  Xerxes  own'd  her  more  than  man  1 

Soft  as  the  stream,  whose  dimpling  waters  play,  i 

And  wind  in  lucid  lapse  tiieir  pleasurable  way. 
His  rich,  Homeric  elocution  flows ; 
J'or  all  the  Muses  modulate  liis  prose  : 
Though  blind  credulity  his  ftep  misleads 
Through  tlie  dark  mist  of  her  Egyptian  m'  ads. 
Yet  when  return'd,  with  patriot  passions  warm. 
He  paints  the  progress  of  the  Persian  storm, 
In  truth's  illumin'd  field,  his  labours  rear 
A  trophy  worthy  of  the  Spartan  spear  : 
His  eager  country,  in  th'  Olympic  vale, 
Throngs  with  proud  joy  to  catch  the  martial  tale. 
Behold  !  where  Valour,  resting  on  his  lance. 
Drinks  tiie  sweet  sound  in  rapture's  silent  trance, 
Then  with  a  grateful  shout  of  fond  acclaim. 
Hails  the  just  herald  of  his  country's  fame  ! 

Dionysius  affirms  of  this  great  Historian,  that  "  lie  is  one 
of  those  enchanting  writers  whom  you  peruse  to  the  last  S}'!- 
lablc  with  pleasure,  and  still  wish  for  more." 

*  Artemisia  of  Halicarn.issus, 
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On  the  state  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  Letters^ 

O  ("aledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  imise  for  a  poetic  child  ! 

W  ALTER  Scott. 


As  to  the  state  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  let- 
ters,surely  no  country,  cither  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  boasted  a  more  brilHant  groupe  of  classi- 
cal authors  than  it  does  at  the  present  period. 
The  works  of  Robertson,   Hume,  Dalrymple, 
Henry,  Gillies,  Ferguson,  Watson,   Thomson, 
Guthrie,    Stewart,    Pinkerton,   in   the   highest 
walk  of  literature,  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
country  ;   and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,   that, 
independent  of  their  superior  style  of  compo- 
sition, and  philosophical  view  of  their  subjects, 
they  have  made  a  new  epoch  in  history,  by 
their  uncommon  attention  to  authorities,  and 
their  research    into  the    archi^^es    of  Europe, 
where    much    important    information    was  re- 
served for  the  enlarged  views  and  liberality  of 
the  ciglitecnth  century.     Possibly,  this  general 
remark  on  tlie  veracity  of  modern  history  may 
suffer  an  exception  in  the  elegant,  philosopliic, 
but  sceptic  Hume,  who  had  none  of  those  ties 
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upon  him  which  give  law  to  the  conscience  and 
vxracity  of  the  Christian  historian ;  as  he  lias 
shewn  in  his  controversy  with  the  respectable 
and  able  champion  *  of  an  unfortunate  queen, 
whom  he  had  too  harshly  treated,  t  In  the 
line  of  ethics,  surely,  the  names  of  Smith, 
Hutchison,  Ferguson,  Reid,  Campbell,  Blair, 
Beattie,  &c.  do  equal  honour  to  Caledonia ;  t 
nay,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  walk  of  literature  has 
been  neglected. 

Criticism  of  late  years,  and  classical  learns 
ing  §  in  all  times,  distinguished  the  north  of 
Tweed ;  and  as  to  the  sciences,  the  reputation 
and  crowded  classics  of  the  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity (were  there  not  others  in  the  country) 
are  strong  evidences  of  their  flourishing,  equal, 
at  least,  to  any  other  branch  of  learning.  Even 
the  claim  to  poetry,  to  v/hich  the  genius  of  the 
country  has  been  sarcastically  supposed  not 
very  favourable,    is  supported    by  some  illus- 

*  William  Tyler,  esq.  of  Woodhouselee. 

f  Perhaps  our  ingenious  correspondent  goes  too  far  here  ; 
but  every  one  shouUl  judge  for  himself.    Edit. 

:|:  In  political  economy,  Smith  and  Stewart  will  long  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place. 

§  Perhaps  Scotland  is  distinguished  from  other  nations, 
more  by  the  general  knowledge  of  letters  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  her  people,  than  by  the  deptli  of  her  classical  learn- 
ing. Tliere  is  not  a  person  here,  among  ten  tliousand,  who 
cannot  read,  and  very  few  v,ho  cannot  write  and  cijihcr. 
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trious  names.    The  noble  translator  of  Virgil 
(Gawen  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld)  was  un* 
rivalled  in  the  day  he  wrote ;   and  Buchanan 
has  had  no  equal  since  the  Augustan  age.    The 
Scotch  Virgil,  too,  Thomson,  is  a  phalanx  of 
himself;    nor  has  the  modest  bard  reason  to 
shun  competition  with  his  more  affluent  southern 
contemporary,*  shining  in  all  the  splendour  of 
borrowed  metaphysics  and  original  caustic  wit, 
whilst  poetic  imagery,  lively  description,  and 
painting  after  nature,  shall  be  held  the  crite- 
rions  of  that  art ;  nor  will  I  give  up  our  fa- 
vourite, Allan  Ramsay,  at  the  frown  of  a  com- 
mercial dictator  t  (whose  censure,  by  the  by, 
would  equally  affect  Theocritus,  the  model  and 
father  of  pastoral) ;  especially  as  a  friend  of  that 
truly  great  man  assures  us,  "  that  he  had  nei- 
ther an  ear  for  music,  nor  any  perception  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  in  either  poetry  or 
prose. "     Is  it   possible   to   pass   this   subject, 
without  feeling  for  the  hard  fate  of  our  great 
writers,  who,  after  saying  so  many  fine    things 
in  their  life,  are  doomed  to  say  so  many  silly 
things   in   their   graves.     It   is   a   pity   Adam 
Smith*s  friend  had  not  extended  his  remark  to 
another  talking  spirit,  who  has  filled  two  quarto 

*  Pope. 

f  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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volumes  in  his  tomb,  as  it  would  have  account- 
ed for  his  amazing  severity  on  the  northern 
Homer,  Gray,  and  some  other  of  the  most 
beautiful  English  poets.  Humour,  the  Scotch 
have  been  thought  still  more  destitute  of  than 
poetry ;  but  surely  no  man  since  the  days  of 
the  English  Cervantes,  Hudibras,  has  been  so 
distinguished  for  it  as  Smollet.* 

It  appears  then  pretty  evident,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  it  is  not  in  letters  Scotland  is  deficient;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  always  heard  her  sister 
kingdom  comment  on  the  general  diffusion  of 
learning  and  morality,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  through  all  ranks  of  people ;  which  they 
attribute  to  the  cheapness  of  schools,  with  the 
constant  residence  and  assiduity  of  a  class  of 
men  who  do  much  honour  to  their  cloth  and 
holy  mission.  I  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for 
the  state  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the 
useful  arts  in  Scotland  ;  t  for  I  am  afraid  it  is 

*  Nor  will  Arbuthnot  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  Memoirs 
of  Scriblerus  shall  be  read. 

f  My  ingenious  correspondent  will  be  glad  to  be  told,  that 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  manufoctures,  and  commerce,  Scot- 
land has  advanced  more  within  these  last  twenty  years,  than 
it  had  done  for  a  century  before  that ;  and  were  those  bars 
removed  which  impolitic  laws  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  her 
industry,  this  little  country  bids  fair  to  advance  in  improve- 
ments with  a  rapidity  that  has  been  hitherto  equalled,  perhaps, 
in  no  age  or  country. 
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in  those  that  it  does  or  ought  to  feel  its  in- 
feriority to  England,  and  some  countries  on  the 
continent,  more  than  in  learning,  morals,  man- 
ners, and  taste. 

The  Bee,  vol.  viii.  May  2,  1792. 

Scotland  has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  truly  prolific  in 
the  production  of  first  rate  poetic  genius ;  in  confirmation  of 
this  remark,  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Campbell, 
Baillie,  and  Scott. 
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No.  CLI. 

Quando  leggete — non   vi   sentite  voi   liquefare   il 
cuore  di  dolcezza  ? 

Flaminio. 

When  you  read  him — do  you  not  feel  that  he  melta 
the  very  heart  itself  with  sweetness  ? 


Sir, 
PiNKERTON,  a  man  whom  the  Scots  are  pleased 
to  disHke  because  he  tells  them  truths  disa- 
greeably, has  judiciously  proposed,  that  the 
poems  of  Hawthornden  should  be  reprinted  with 
due  selections. 

I  beg  leave  to  second  Mr.  Pinkerton's  motion. 
I  greatly  and  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of 
Hawthornden.  I  like  his  character,  his  muse, 
and  his  residence  ;  moreover  I  like  his  com- 
panions ;  for  I  doat  upon  Ben  Jonson,,  and  I 
esteem  Drayton.  There  are  few  lords  now  like 
lord  Sterling.  He  admired  and  honoured 
Drummond,  and  clierislied  his  friendship  and 
correspondence  in  the  depth  of  rctircmert.  Vv  hen 
the  peer  was  basking  in  the  sun-shine  of  White- 
luill,  and  warm  in  the  prosecution  of  his  (rans- 
Atlantic  projects. 

Among  iill  the  poets  cf  die  beginning  of  the 
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Iai5t  century  (writes  the  author  of  the  Cursory 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  ancient  English  Poets, 
said  to  be  Mr.  Le  Neve),  there  is  not  one,  after 
Shakspeare,whom  a  general  reader  of  the  English 
poetry  of  that  age  will  regard  with  so  much  and  so 
deserved  attention  as  William  Drummond.  He 
was  born  at  Hawthornden,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1585,  and  was  the  son  of  sir  John  Drummond, 
descended  of  the  family  of  Stobhall,  who,  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  was  usher,  and  afterwards 
knight  of  the  black  rod  to  king  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land. The  poet  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
the  year  1 606,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
father  to  study  civil  law  at  Bourges  in  France  ; 
but,  having  no  taste  for  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer,  he  returned  to  Hawthornden,  and  there 
applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  classical 
learning  and  poetry. 

Having  courted  a  daughter  of  Cunningham  of 
Barnes,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  poems,  and 
to  whom  her  accomplishments,  congeniality  of 
taste,  and  propensity  to  retirement,  had  strongly 
attached  him, — he  was  successful  in  his  ad- 
dresses, and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage. 

Soon  after  she  was  seized  by  an  illness,  which 
proved  fatal,  upon  which  Drummond  again 
quitted  his  native  country,  and  resided  eight 
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years  on  the  continent ;  chiefly  at  Rome  and 
Paris. 

In  the  year  1 630  he  married  Margaret  Logan 
of  Restalrig,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  William,  was  knighted  by 
king  Charles  II.*  He  spent  very  little  time  in 
England,  though  he  corresponded  frequently 
with  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson;  the  latter  of 
whom  had  so  great  a  respect  for  his  abilities, 
and  so  ardent  a  desire  to  see  him,  that  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  he  walked  to  Hawthornden  to 
visit  him. 

The  favourite  seat  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  se- 
questered wood  of  Hawthornden,  is  yet  known, 
and  pointed  out  to  visitors,  where  a  bust  of  Jon- 
son ought  to  be  placed,  to  gratify  the  senti- 
mental devotion  of  the  admirers  of  exalted  me- 
rit. 

This  v/ould  add  something  spiritual  to  the 
strawberry  feasts  of  Roslin,  and  be  worthy  of  a 
precious  few  in  that  wonderful  little  country 
that  produced  a  Drummond  and  a  Thomson. 

Ben  Jonson's  father  too  was  a  Scot ;  and  it  is 

*  The  heiress-general  of  Hawthornden  was  married  to 
Dr.  Abernethy,  a  nonjuring  bishop  in  Scotland,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Abernethy  of  Saltoun,  who  presented  the  whole  re- 
maining manuscripts  of  the  poet  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who 
deposited  them  in  the  museuiji  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Edinburgh. 
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fit  that  he  should  be  honoured  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers. 

Hawthornden  is  a  lovely  spot.  The  house 
hangs,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  romantic 
banks  of  Esk.  The  ground  is  classic.  The 
genius  of  his  plaintive  sonnets  meets  the  fancy 
of  the  congenial  soul.  Here  he  addresses  his 
Alexis  (lord  Sterling): 

Though  I  have  twice  been  at  the  doors  of  death, 

And  twice  found  shut  those  gates  which  ever  mourn ; 
This  but  a  Hght'ning  is, — a  truce  to  breathe ; 

For  late-born  sorrows  augur  fleet  return. 
Amid  thy  sacred  cares,  and  courtly  toils, 

Alexis!  when  thou  sluilt  hear  wandering  fame 
Tell,  death  hath  triumph'd  o'er  my  mortal  spoils. 

And  that  on  earth  I  am  but  a  sad  name ; 
If  thou  e'er  held  me  dear,  by  all  our  love, 

By  all  that  bliss,  those  joys  heav'n  here  us  gave, 
I  conjure  you,  and  by  the  maids  of  Jove, 

To  grave  this  short  remembrance  on  my  grave : — ► 
Here  Damon  lies  whose  songs  did  sometimes  grace 
The  murmuring  Esk. — May  roses  shade  the  place ! 

Let  us  inquire  for  the  venerable  spot  in  which 
were  placed  the  ashes  of  Hawthornden,  and  let 
these  lines  be  sculptured  on  the  belly  of  a  lyre^ 
that  they  may  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
AVhy  should  not  this  little  speck  of  earth  of  ours, 
so  near  to  Ireland,  be  warmed  with  something 
that  may  supply  the  want  of  better  skies ! 
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Ben  Jonson,  too,  ought  to  be  characterised 
by  a  suitable  inscription  on  his  seat,  that  the 
offended  dignity  of  his  name  in  Westminster 
abbey  may  be  worthily  retrieved.  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson  !  is  an  exclamation  that  admits  too  much 
an  application  to  him  who  could  (  rJy  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  and  too  little  to  the  superior 
merit  of  Ben  Jonson.  Hear  what  the  great  lord 
Clarendon  says  of  him  :  "  Ben  Jonson's  name 
can  never  be  forgotten,  having,  by  his  very  good 
learning  and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  man- 
ners, reformed  the  stage,  and,  indeed,  the 
English  poetry  itself  His  natural  advantages 
were,  judgment  to  order  and  govern  fancy,  ra- 
ther than  excess  of  fancy, — his  productions  being 
slow,  and  upon  deliberation,  yet  then  abound- 
ing with  great  wit  and  fancy;  and  they  will 
live  accordingly.  And,  surely,  as  he  did  exceed- 
ingly exalt  the  English  language  in  eloquence, 
propriety,  and  masculine  expressions,  so  he  was 
the  best  judge  of,  and  fittest  to  prescribe  rules 
to,  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who  had  lived 
with,  or  before  him,  or  since,  if  Mr.  Cowley  liad 
not  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men,  with  that 
modesty,  however,  as  to  a'^crii)e  much  of  tliis 
to  tlie  example  and  learning  of  Ben  Jonson.'* 
His  conversation  was  very  good,  and  with  men 
of  most  note ;  and  he  had  for  many  years  an 
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extraordinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde,*  till  he 
found  he  betook  himself  to  business,  which  he 
thought  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his 
company. 

Drummond  loved  Drayton,  and  a  great  and 
continued  friendship  subsisted  between  them, 
fanned  by  frequent  letters,  as  appears  by  his 
papers,  which  were  presented  to  the  earl  of 
Buchan  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Abernethy  Drum- 
mond, already  mentioned. 

Drayton,  sweet  ancient  bard  f  his  Albion  sung. 
With  their  own  praise  her  echoing  vallies  rung ; 
His  bounding  muse  o'er  ev'ry  mountain  rode. 
And  ev'ry  river  warbled  where  he  flow'd. 

Sea  Pieces,  canto  2,  by  Mr.  John  Kirkpatnck« 

I  have  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  addressed,  as 
I  suppose,  to  Drayton  by  Hawthornden,  as  it  is 
in  the  hand- writing  of  the  latter,  and  was  found 
in  a  bundle  of  Drayton's  letters  to  Drummond : 

Dum  tua  melliflui  specto  pigmenta  libelli, 

Pendet  ab  eloquio  mens  mei  rapta  tuo ; 

At  sensum  expendens  tumque  alta;  pondera  mentis 

Sensus  ab  eximio  me  rapit  eloquio ; 

Sed  mage  Daedaleo  miror  te  pectore  qui  sic 

Cogis  ad  Italicos  Anglica  verba  modos. 

Eloquium,  sensus,  mentis  vis  Daedala  longe 

ToUit  humo  ad  superos  te  super  astra  Deo. 

*  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
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Driimmond's  family  having  been  grafted  as 
it  were  on  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  by  the 
marriage  of  king  Robert  III.  and  upheld  by 
them,  he  was  a  steady  royalist  during  the  trou- 
bles of  Charles  I.  but  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  armed  for  him.  Yet  it  seems  he  had  been 
much  employed  by  the  king  in  his  uttermost 
distress,  or  by  those  immediately  about  his  per- 
son ;  as  among  his  papers  1  found  a  prima  cura 
of  king  Charles  I.'s  last  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England,  with  corrections  and  marginal  notes, 
in  his  own  hand-writing.  As  Drummond  had 
always  been  a  laborious  student,  and  had  applied 
himself  equally  to  history  and  politics,  as  to  clas- 
sical learning,  his  services  were  frequently  ren- 
dered by  occasional  publications ;  in  which  it 
must  be  confessed,  he  was  not  so  happy  as  in  the 
flights  of  his  muse,  which,  as  Pinkerton  justly  ob- 
serves, amply  establish  his  fame.  Phillips  (adds 
he),  who  compiled  his  Theatrum  Poetarum  under 
Milton's  own  eye,  and  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
press that  great  writer's  opinion  upon  many 
occasions,  observes  with  regret,  "  the  strange 
neglect  into  which  Drummond's  poems  had 
even  then  fallen."  But  this  was  no  wonder, 
when  Milton's  smaller  poems  met  with  the  same 
fate.     Now  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  any 
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poems  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  that  exqui- 
site Doric  delicacy,  which  we  so  much  ad- 
mire in  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  those  of  Drum- 
mond's  do.  Milton  seems  to  have  imitated 
liim,  and  certainly  he  had  read  and  admired  his 
works.  Drummond  was  the  first  who  introduced 
into  English  that  fine  Italian  vein;  and  if  we 
had  had  no  Drummond,  perhaps  we  should  never 
have  seen  the  delicacies  of  Comus,  Lycidas,  II 
Penseroso,  L* Allegro.  Milton  has  happened 
to  have  justice  done  him  by  posterity,  while 
Drummond  has  been  neglected. 

From  the  familiar  letters  of  Drummond, 
printed  in  his  w^orks,  and  from  those  unpub- 
lished, it  appears,  that  his  most  intimate  and 
frequent  correspondents  and  friends,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  were  Arabella,  or  An- 
nabella,  countess  of  Lothian,  daughter  of  Ar- 
chibald, carl  of  Argyll,  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Perth,  Robert  Carre  earl  of  Ancram,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Johnstone,  physician  to  the  king,  author  of 
that  admirable  piece  of  humour  "  Parerga,"  a 
sketch  of  whose  life  and  writings  I  hope  may 
sometime  or  other  make  its  appearance,  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  Barnes,  and  a  few  other  re- 
lations. 

In  a  survey  of  Drummond's  poems  two  con- 
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siderations  must  be  had — the  nation  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  Yet 
these  will  be  found,  not  offered  to  extenuate 
faults,  but  to  increase  admiration.  His  thoughts 
are  generally  bold  and  highly  poetical ;  he  fol- 
lows nature,  and  his  verses  are  delicately  har- 
monious. On  the  death  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales  in  1612,  he  wrote  an  elegy  entitled 
"  Tears  on  the  death  of  Moehades,**  a  name 
which  that  prince  had  used  in  all  his  challenges 
of  martial  sport,  as  the  anagram  of  "  Miles  a 
Deo." — In  this  piece,  according  to  Denham's 
epithets  to  the  Thames,  are  thoughts  as  strong, 
as  deep,  as  gentle,  and  as  full,  as  any  of  his  or 
Waller's. 

When  king  James,  after  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
year  16 IT,  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  every 
effort  of  poetical  congratulation.  Upon  this 
occasion,  Drummond  composed  a  panegyric  en- 
titled the  Wandering  Muses,  in  whicli  are  found 
four  lines  apparently  imitated  by  Pope, — "  To 
virgins  flowery,  &c."  Of  these  two  poems,  it  is 
observable,  that  they  date  earlier  than  any  of 
Waller's,  whose  first  was  that  to  the  king  on  his 
navy,  in  1625.  The  piece  in  which  Denham's 
greatest  powers  are  exerted,  his  Cooper's  Hill, 
was  not  written  till  the  vear   1640.     The  hur- 
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mony  of  Drummond,  therefore,  at  a  time  when 
those  who  are  usually  called  the  first  intro- 
ducers of  a  smooth  and  polished  versification, 
had  not  begun  to  write,  is  an  honour  to  Haw- 
thornden  that  should  never  be  forgotten.  His 
excellence,  hardly  known,  cannot  be  enough 
acknowledged  or  praised. 

Drummond  and  Petrarcha  had  this  in  their 
fate  alike,  that  each  lamented  first  the  cruelty 
and  then  the  loss  of  their  mistresses ;  so  that 
their  sonnets  are  alike  naturally  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  after,  and  those  before  the 
deaths  of  their  respective  sweet-hearts.  Drum- 
mond, in  several  of  those  compositions,  has 
shewn  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Italian  poet.  The  seventh  sonnet  of  the  first 
part  is  much  resembled  by  sir  Henry  Wotton's 
elegant  little  poem  on  the  queen  of  Bohemia  : 

Ye  meaner  beauties,  &c. 

And  among  Drummond's  Flowers  of  Zion, 
tlie  poem  which  begins, 

Anilclst  the  azure  clear  of  Jordan's  sacred  streams, 

eminently  distinguislies  him,  wliethcr  he  be  con- 
sidered as  a  philosopher,  or  as  a  poet. 

His  Polemo  Meddinia,  a  burlesque  poem, 
founded  on  a  ridiculous  fray  in  Fife,  is  written 
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with  more  tlian  the  humour  of  a  Swift  or  Peter 
Pindar ;  and  may  afford  an  excellent  modern 
classical  amusement  to  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  cannot  bear  the  monstrous  bore  of  turning 
over  an  Ainsworth's  dictionary,  and  may  still 
have  retained  enough  of  the  charming  language 
of  the  Scipios,  to  be  able  to  taste  the  beauties 
of  the  dunghill-fight.  These  slight  notices  and 
extracts,  I  have  scattered,  in  the  fond  hope  that 
they  may  draw  forth  the  quill  of  an  abler  eu- 
logist. 

Ille  ego  qui  quondam  patriae  pcrculsug  amore, 
Civibus  oppressis,  libertati  succurrere  ausim  ; 
Nunc  arva  paterna  colo,  fugioque  liniina  regum. 

Albanicus. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
What  has  been  written  concerning  the  per- 
son, family,  and  residence  of  Drummond,  in 
the  account  of  his  writings,  may  be  thought 
sufficient  for  Scotland,  where  such  particulars 
are  well  known  by  the  public  ;  but  considering 
tlie  deserved  celebrity  of  the  poet,  I  have  tliought 
proper  to  set  down  as  briefly  as  possible  some 
circumstances  that  may  deserve  tlie  attention  of 
the  ])eople  of  taste  wlio  visit  Scotland,  to  con- 
template its  picturesque  beauties,  and  to  medi- 
tate on  the  classic  footsteps  of  her  illustrious  ci- 
tizens. 

H  2 
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Drummond  was  descended  from  William 
Drummond,  third  son  of  sir  John  Drummond, 
of  Drummond,  by  Mary  de  Montefex,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  sir  William  de  Mon- 
tefex, high  Justiciary  of  Scotland.  The  patri- 
arch of  the  poet's  family  married  a  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  sir  William  Airth  of  Airth  in 
Stirlingshire,  with  whom  he  got  the  barony  of 
Carnoe. 

Sir  John  Drummond,  the  poet's  father,  who 
was  second  son  of  sir  Robert  Drummond  of 
Carnoe,  bought  Hawthornden,  in  the  year  1598, 
from  the  heirs  of  Douglas  of  Strathbrock,  a  fa- 
mily which,  with  many  other  fair  and  opulent 
possessions,  had  held  Hawthornden  for  more 
than  two  centuries. 

The  caves  of  Hawthornden,  cut  by  human 
art  from  the  rock,  are  certainly  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  resembling  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Thebes,  and  had  probably  served  for  the 
dwelling  or  fastnesses  of  the  aboriginal  na- 
tives of  the  country.  This  conjecture  is  sup- 
ported by  tradition,  and,  with  the  other  singu- 
larities of  the  place,  gives  a  sublimity  to  the 
scene.  Captain  Grose,  in  his  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land has  given  a  very  well  chosen  view  of  the 
sequestered  dale  or  den,  and  of  the  house  over- 
hanging the  romantic  rivulet  of  Esk. 
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The  reverend  Dr.  Abernethy  Drummond, 
who  married  the  heiress  as  above-mentioned, 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  stone  tablet,  placed 
over  Ben  Jonson's  seat,  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  own  ancestor,  sir  Laurence  Aber- 
nethy of  Hawthomden,  and  to  his  wife's  rela- 
tion, the  poet ;  where,  if  the  public  or  the  fu- 
ture proprietors  of  the  place  should  erect  the 
busts  of  Drummond  and  Ben  Jonson,  they  ought 
to  be  placed  close  to  each  other  on  the  same 
therm. 

Dr.  Abernethy's  inscription  concludes  with 
the  following  lines: 

O !  sacred  solitude,  divine  retreat, 

Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great. 

By  these  pure  streams,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 

I  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid ; 

There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore 

I  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar, 

There  blest  with  healtli,  with  business  unperplext. 

This  life  I  relish,  and  secure  the  next. 

The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  house, 
engraved  by  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  follows ; 

Divino  munere  Guliehnus 

Drummondus  Johannis, 

Equitis  aurati  filius 

ut  honesto  otio  qui- 

esceret  sibi  et  succes- 

soribus  instauravit. 

Anno  1638. 
The  Bee,  Vol.  Lx.  p.  41,  May  16,  1792. 
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Though  the  sonnets  and  madrigals  of  this  elegant  poet  be 
not  entirely  void  of  the  concetti  which  so  frequently  vitiate 
the  productions  of  his  Italian  models,  yet  are  they,  in  general, 
remarkable  for  delicacy,  sweetness,  and  simplicity,  to  a  degree, 
indeed,  unprecedented  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  I  shall 
copy  one  sonnet,  not  selected  by  Mr.  Headley,  and  which  is  as 
valuable  for  the  dignity  and  independency  of  its  sentiment,  a$ 
for  the  beauty  of  its  expression ; 

Thrice  h.appv  he  ^ho  by  some  shady  grove 

Far  from  tlie  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own, 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

O  how  moie  sweet  is  birds'  harmonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  tiie  widow'd  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  wiiisp'rings  near  a  prince's  throne, 

Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  tlie  ill  approve  ! 

O  !  how  more  sweet  is  zephj  r's  wholesome  breath 

And  si!;hs  ernbalm'd,  which  new-born  flow'rs  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ; 

How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  iionours,  troubles,  sliglus  ; 

"NVoods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 
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No.  CLIl. 

_ Nugis  add  ere  poadus. 


HOHAT, 

Giving  to  trifles  too  much  weight. 


Among  the  numerous  purchasers  of  coins,  mar- 
bles, bronzes,  antiquities,  and  natural  history, 
how  few  of  them  have  their  pursuits  directed  to 
any  rational  object! 

Ancient  coins,  inscriptions,  or  sculptures,  are 
only  so  far  useful,  as  they  tend  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  history,  chronology,  or  the  state  of  the 
arts,  at  the  time  they  were  executed.  Kor  are 
the  greatest  collections  of  natural  history  worth 
preserving,  unless  employed  in  enabling  us  to 
conceive  some  of  the  wise  and  wonderful  arrange- 
ments of  the  Creator. 

These  are,  indeed,  the  proper  objects ;  but  I 
fear  the  majority  of  our  present  collectors  are 
actuated  by  other  motives,  and  rather  hope, 
that  being  possessed  of  rare  and  costly  articles 
wall  serve  for  their  passport  to  fame,  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  their  learning  and  love  of  the 
sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  obliquely  insinu- 
ating some  idea  of  their  riches. 

Many  persons  feel  a  kind  of  pre-eminence 
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from  possessing  a  unique  of  any  species  of 
virtu.  This  idea  was  carried  so  far  by  a  con- 
noisseur lately  deceased,  that  he  has  been  known 
to  purchase  duplicates  of  rare  prints,  at  very 
considerable  prices,  and  afterwards  to  destroy 
them,  in  order  to  render  them  still  more  scarce. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  species  of  collectors, 
who  seem  to  have  a  rage  for  every  strange  and 
out-of-the-way  production  of  either  art  or  nature, 
without  having  any  particular  end  or  design ; 
such  was  the  man  whose  character  is  here  given. 

Jack  Cockle  was,  from  his  infancy,  a  lover  of 
rarities ;  all  uncommon  things  were  his  game : 
when  at  school,  he  would  give  half  his  week's 
allowance  for  a  taw  of  any  uncommon  size  or 
colour,  a  double  wall-nut,  a  Georgius  halfpenny, 
or  a  white  mouse  ;  in  short,  any  thing  un- 
common, whether  natural  or  artificial,  excited 
his  desire  to  possess  it. 

As  he  grew  up,  his  taste  dilat€d,  and  mon- 
strous births  and  anatomical  preparations  were 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  his  researches.  Under 
this  influence,  I  have  known  him  ride  twenty 
miles  to  purchase  a  tortoiseshell  boar  cat,  a  kit- 
ten with  three  eyes,  or  a  pig  with  but  one  ear. 
All  deviations  from  the  common  walk  of  nature, 
whether  of  deficiency  or  redundancy,  were  his 
desiderata. 
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Being  possessed  of  plenty  of  money,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  every  thing  deemed 
extraordinary,  found,  born,  or  produced,  within 
forty  miles  of  his  residence,  was  brought  to  him ; 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  his  museum  was  filled 
with  monsters  and  curiosities  of  every  denomi- 
nation, dried,  stuffed,  and  floating  in  spirits ; 
and  as  his  possessions  increased,  his  rage  for 
collecting  grew  more  violent.     This  pursuit  not 
only  served  to  amuse  him,  but  besides  made 
him  derive  a  portion  of  satisfaction  from  real 
misfortunes.     For  instance  : — Once,  when  his 
wife  miscarried  of  a  son  and  heir,he  derived  great 
comfort  from  bottling  the  foetus  of  the  young 
squire.     Another  time,  at  the  manifest  risk  of 
his  life,he  had  a  very  large  wen  cut  from  his  neck, 
not  so  much  with  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  that  un- 
sightly incumbrance,  as  from  the  consideration 
of  the  addition  it  would  make  to  his  subjects  in 
spirits.     And  not  long  ago,  his  wife,  being  with 
child,  was  terribly  frightened  by  a  pinch  from  a 
lobster,  carelessly  left  in  a  basket.     Jack,  who 
really  loved  her,  was  much  distressed  at  the 
accident :   but  seemed  to  receive  comfort  from 
the  opinion  of  the   neighbouring  old  women, 
nurse,  and  midwife,  that  in  all  probability  the 
child  would,  in  some  of  its  limbs  or  members, 
resemble  the  object  of  its  mother*s  terror. 
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His  desire  to  investigate  uncommon  objects 
in  nature  sometimes  involved  him  in  very 
disagreeable  situations ;  and  once,  in  Ireland, 
besides  a  terrible  beating,  had  nearly  drawn  on 
him  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  case  was  as 
follows : — according  to  common  report,  there 
are  in  that  country  a  few  remaining  descendants 
of  the  people  with  tails.  To  one  of  them,  an 
old  woman,  he  offered  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
for  an  ocular  proof  of  this  phenomenon ;  and, 
on  her  refusal,  attempted  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
by  force  ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  the  old  woman  cried 
out,  and  brought  two  sturdy  fellows,  her  grand- 
sons, to  her  assistance,  who  beat  him  most  cruel- 
ly, and,  to  complete  his  misfortune,  laid  an  indict- 
ment against  him  for  an  assault,  with  an  attempt 
to  ravish  their  grandmother  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  considerable  expense,  and  great 
trouble  and  interest,  that  the  matter  was  accom- 
modated. 

The  Grumbler,  No.  5. 


A  small  manuscript  book  w^as  found  at  the  old 
prince's  inn,  in  King-street,  Norwich, some  years 
ago,  when  some  repairs  were  doing.  It  contains 
several  pieces  of  poetry  written  by  different 
authors  and  at  different  times.     The  pieces  are 
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short,  and  generally  on  serious  topics ;  to  some 
of  our  readers,  who  delight  in  exploring  the 
scattered  relics  of  antiquity,  they  may  afford  gra- 
tification, while  they,  at  the  same  time,  contain 
sentiments  and  imagery  which,  though  some- 
what disfigured  by  the  uncouth  dress  in  which 
they  appear,  are  nevertheless  pleasing.  We 
shall  occasionally  give  them  a  place. 

MARTILMASSE  DAYE. 

It  is  the  day  of  Martilmasse, 
Cuppes  of  ale  should  freclie  passe  ; 
What  though  Wynter  has  begunne 
To  push  downe  the  summer  sunne, 
To  our  fire  we  can  betake, 
And  enjoye  the  crackling  brake, 
Never  heedinge  winter's  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilmasse. 

We  can  tell  what  we  have  scene 

While  the  hedge  sweete-brcere  was  greene  ; 

WMio  did  hide  i'th'  barley-mow, 

Waitinge  for  her  love  I  trowe  ; 

Whose  apron  longer  stringos  did  lacke. 

As  the  envious  girlcs  do  clacke ; 

Such  like  things  do  come  to  passe 

E'er  the  day  of  Martilmasse. 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 
Where  cos-tlie  sliews  and  merriment 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  ev'ninge  out 
With  interlude  and  revcUinge  rout ; 
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Such  as  did  pleasure  Englande's  queene. 
When  here  her  royal  Grace  was  seen ; 
Yet  will  they  not  this  daye  let  passe, 
The  merrie  day  of  Martilraasse, 

Nel  had  left  her  wool  at  home. 

The  Flanderkin  hath  stayed  his  loom. 

No  beame  doth  swinge,  nor  wheel  go  roun^ 

Upon  Gurguntum*s  walled  ground ; 

Where  now  no  anchorite  doth  dwell. 

To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard's  bell : 

Martyn  hath  kicked  at  Balaam's  ass, 

So  merrie  be  old  Martilraasse, 

When  the  dailie  sportes  be  done. 
Round  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Frentis  laddes,  and  gallant  blades. 
Dancing  with  their  gamesome  maids. 
Till  the  beadel,  stout  and  sowre. 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  houre ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse. 
To  th*  merry  night  of  Martilmasse. 

Martilmasse  shall  come  againe. 
Spite  of  wind  and  snow  and  raine ; 
But  many  a  strange  thing  must  be  done. 
Many  a  cause  be  lost  and  won, 
Many  a  tool  must  leave  his  pelfe. 
Many  a  worldlinge  cheat  himselfe, 
And  many  a  marvel  come  to  passe, 
Before  return  of  Martilmasse. 


H.D. 


Th£  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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No.  CLIII. 


The  master  of  the  magic  shew 
His  transitory  charm  withdrew. 
Away  th'  illusive  "  objecU"  flew. 

Warton, 


The  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Badajoz  possessed 
more  learning  than  all  the  doctors  of  Salamanca, 
Alcala,  and  Coimbra  united.  He  was  master  of 
every  language  living  or  dead.  He  knew  all 
sciences,  divine  as  well  as  human  j  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  ignorant  of  magic,  and  was  incon- 
solable for  it.  He  was  told  of  a  most  famous  ma- 
gician who  resided  in  the  suburbs  of  Toledo, 
called  Don  Torribio  ;  he  ordered  his  mule  to  be 
saddled,  set  out  for  Toledo,  and  alighted  at  the 
door  of  a  miserable  house,  where  this  great  man 
lodged.  "  Sir  magician  (said  he,  as  he  came  up 
to  him)  I  am  the  dean  of  Badajoz.  The  learned 
of  Spain  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me  their 
master;  I  come  to  you  to  request  a  more  glorious 
title,  that  of  becoming  your  disciple :  be  kind 
enough  to  initiate  me  in  the  mysteries  of  your 
art,  and  reckon  that  my  gratitude  will  be  de- 
serving such  kindness." 
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Don  Torribio  was  not  very  polite,  though  he 
piqued  himself  on  living  with  the  best  company 
in  hell.  He  told  the  dean  he  might  seek  another 
master  of  magic ;  that  for  him  he  was  quite 
tired  of  a  trade  where  he  gained  only  compli- 
ments and  promises,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
disgrace  the  occult  sciences  by  prostituting  them 
upon  ingratitude.  "  How  (cried  the  dean), 
can  it  be  possible,  signor  Don  Torribio,  that 
you  have  met  with  ungrateful  persons  ;  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  more  justice  than  to  confound 
me  with  such  monsters."  He  then  detailed  a 
long  string  of  maxims  and  apothegms  on  grati- 
tude ;  he  harangued  with  the  kindest  voice,  and 
with  all  the  appearance  of  truth,  every  thing 
his  memory  could  supply  him  with ;  in  short, 
he  spoke  so  well,  that  the  sorcerer,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  owned  he  could  refuse  nothing 
fo  one  who  knew  so  many  fine  quotations. 
"  Jacintha,"  says  he  to  his  housekeeper,  "  put 
two  partridges  to  the  fire  :  I  hope  the  dean  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  sup  here  to-night."  He 
then  led  him  into  his  study,  where,  after  having 
touched  his  forehead,  he  repeated  these  mystical 
words,  which  the  reader  is  entreated  not  to  for- 
get, "  ortobolan,  pitstafier,  onagrion  ;"  tlien, 
without  farther  preparation,  he  began  to  explain 
to  him  the  prolegomenas  of  magic. 
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The  new  disciple  was  listening  with  an  atten- 
tion that  scarce  permitted  him  to  breathe,  when 
Jacintha  entered  hastily,  followed  by  a  little  man, 
booted  to  his  middle,  and  dirty  to  his  shoulders, 
who  wished  to  speak  to  the  dean  on  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  He  was  a  courier  that 
his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Badajoz  had  sent  after 
him,  to  inform  him  that  a  few  hours  after  his 
departure  his  lordship  had  been  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that  the 
most  alarming  consequences  were  to  be  appre* 
hended.  The  dean  cursed  heartily  to  himself, 
and  without  scandal,  the  apoplexy,  the  bishop, 
and  the  courier,  who  all  three  had  so  badly 
chosen  the  time  to  interrupt  him.  He  got  rid 
of  the  courier  by  ordering  him  to  return  directly 
to  Badajoz,  and  telling  him  he  would  be  there 
as  soon  as  himself,  and  then  returned  to  his 
lesson,  as  if  neither  uncle  nor  apoplexy  had 
existed. 

Some  days 'afterwards,  more  news  came  from 
Badajoz  ;  but  this  was  scarce  worth  attending 
to.  The  high  chanter,  and  two  of  the  oldest 
canons  came,  and  notified  to  the  dean  that 
his  uncle,  the  most  reverend  bishop,  was  gone 
to  receive  the  recompense  of  his  virtue  in 
heaven,  and  that  the  chapter,  legally  assembled, 
had  elected   him  to  fill  the  vacant  seat ;    and 
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they  begged  of  him  to  come  and  console  the 
church  of  Badajoz,  his  new  spouse.  Don  Tor- 
ribio  was  present  at  the  harangue  of  the  deputies, 
and  took  advantage  of  it  like  a  clever  fellow : 
he  called  the  new  bishop  aside,  and,  after  a 
proper  compliment  on  the  occasion,  told  him 
he  had  a  son,  named  Don  Benjamin,  who,  with 
much  wit  and  good  inclinations,  had  not  the 
smallest  taste  or  talent  for  the  occult  sciences ; 
that  he  meant  him  for  the  church,  and,  thanks 
to  heaven,  he  had  succeeded  in  the  pious  design; 
for  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  his 
son  acted  as  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  the 
clergy  of  Toledo ;  therefore  he  most  humbly 
entreated  his  highness,  that  he  would  resign  to 
Don  Benjamin  his  deanery  of  Badajoz,  which 
he  could  not  hold  with  the  bishopric.  "  Alas  !" 
replied  the  prelate,  with  some  confusion,  "  I 
shall  ever  be  most  happy  when  I  can  do  any 
thing  you  request ;  but  I  must  inform  you  I  have 
a  very  old  relation,  whose  heir  I  am,  and  who 
is  fit  only  to  be  a  dean :  now  if  I  do  not  give 
it  him,  I  shall  have  a  quarrel  with  my  whole 
family,  of  which  I  am  fond  even  to  a  degree  of 
weakness ;  but,"  added  he,  "  don't  you  intend  to 
come  to  Badajoz  ?  You  will  not  have  the  cruelty 
to  leave  me  when  I  am  beginning  to  be  of  service 
to  you  ?  Believe  me,  my  dear  master,  let  us  set 
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out  together,  and  only  think  of  instructing  your 
pupil ;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  the  establish- 
ment of  Don  Benjamin,  and  will  do  more  for 
him  than  his  father  now  requires.  A  paltry 
deanery  in  Estramadiwa  is  not  a  proper  be- 
nefice for  the  son  of  a  man  like  you." 

The  civilians  would  say,  that  such  a  bargain 
was  simony  which  the  prelate  proposed  to  the  sor- 
cerer ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  these  two 
illustrious  persons  concluded  it  without  feeling 
any  scruples.  Don  Torribio  followed  his  disciple 
to  Badajoz;  he  had  handsome  apartments  in  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  saw  himself  respected  as 
the  favourite  of  his  lordship,  and  as  a  kind  of 
vicar-general.  Under  the  conduct  of  so  able  a 
master,  the  bishop  made  very  rapid  improve- 
ments in  the  hidden  sciences ;  he  gave  himself 
up  to  it  at  first,  with  an  intemperate  ardour,  but 
by  degrees  he  moderated  his  passion,  so  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  duties  of  his  see.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a 
maxim  very  necessary  for  all  bishop-sorcerers, 
philosophers,  or  men  of  letters,  that  it  is  not 
merely  sufficient  to  attend  the  nocturnal  meetings 
of  the  spirits,  that  their  minds  should  be  adorned 
with  what  human  science  has  made  most  intricate 
and  curious,  but  that  they  ought  to  point  out  to 
others  the  proper  road  to  heaven,  and  to  instil 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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into  the  souls  of  the  faithful  wholesome  doctrines 
and  good  behaviour.  It  was  by  following  such 
wise  principles  that  the  learned  prelate  filled  all 
Christendom  with  the  fame  of  his  merit  j  and 
when  he  expected  it  least,  he  saw  himself 
nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Compostella. 
The  people  and  clergy  of  Badajoz,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  lamented  such  an  event,  as  it 
deprived  them  of  their  worthy  pastor;  and  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  as  the  last  mark  of  their 
respect  and  attachment,  unanimously  desired 
of  him  to  name  his  successor.  Don  Torribio 
did  not  miss  so  good  an  opportunity  to  advance 
his  son :  he  asked  the  bishopric  of  the  new 
archbishop,  and  it  was  with  all  the  grace  ima- 
ginable that  the  archbishop  refused  it  him, 
"  He  had  so  much  veneration  for  his  dear 
master  1 — he  was  so  grieved  ! — so  very  much 
ashamed  to  refuse  what  appeared  scarcely 
a  request ! — But  how  could  he  act  otherwise  ? 
Don  Ferdinand  de  Lara,  constable  of  Cas- 
tile, had  asked  this  bishopric  for  his  natural 
son ;  and  though  he  had  never  seen  the  con- 
stable, he  was  under  such  strong,  secret,  and 
old  obligations  to  him,  that  he  felt  it  as  his 
indispensable  duty  to  prefer  the  old  benefac- 
tor to  the  new  one :  but  if  he  would  consider 
it  well,  it  vrould  not  appear  so  very  liarsli ;  for 
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he  would  see  what  he  might  with  certainty 
depend  upon  when  his  turn  came,  and  come  it 
soon  must."  The  magician  had  the  poHteness 
to  believe  all  this,  and  made  himself  as  happy 
as  he  could  with  its  being  given  up  to  Don 
Ferdinand. 

Nothing  was  thought  of  now,  but  the  prepara- 
tions for  setting  out  to  take  possession  of  Com- 
postella,  though  it  was  scarce  worth  while, 
considering  the  short  time  they  were  to  remain 
there.  A  chamberlain  from  the  pope  brought, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  the  cardinal's  hat,  with 
a  complimentary  brief  from  his  holiness,  who 
invited  him  to  come  and  assist  him  with  his 
counsels,  in  governing  the  Christian  world;  he 
permitted  the  archbishop  to  dispose  of  his  mitre 
in  favour  of  whom  he  pleased.  Don  Torribio 
was  not  at  Compostella  when  the  pope's  mes- 
senger came  there ;  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  dear 
son,  who  still  remained  a  poor  curate  to  a  small 
parish  in  Toledo  ; — he  soon  returned  j  but  for 
this  time  he  had  not  the  trouble  to  request  the 
vacant  archbishopric.  The  prelate  ran  out  to 
meet  him  with  open  arms:  "  My  dear  master,  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  two  pieces  of  good  news 
instead  of  one  ;  your  disciple  is  a  cardinal,  and 
your  son  will  shortly  be  one,  or  I  have  no  interest 
at  Rome.     I  wished  in  the  mean  time  to  have 

J  2 
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made  him  archbishop  of  Compostella  ;  but  only 
think  how  unfortunate  he  is,  or  rather  I  am  ; 
my  mother,  whom  I  left  at  Badajoz,  has  written 
to  me,  during  your  absence,  a  cruel  letter,  which 
has  totally  disconcerted  all  my  measures.  She 
insists  upon  my  nominating,  as  my  successor, 
the  archdeacon  of  my  former  church,  the 
licenciate  Don  Pablos  de  Salazar,  her  confessor 
and  intimate  friend  ;  she  threatens  me  with  her 
death,  if  she  does  not  obtain  what  she  wishes 
for  her  dear  ghostly  father,  and  I  have  not  a 
doubt  but  she  will  keep  her  word.  My  dear 
master,  ptit  yourself  in  my  place,  shall  1  kill  my 
mother  ?  Don  Torribio  was  not  a  man  to  recom- 
mend a  parricide  ;  he  applauded  the  nomination 
of  Don  Pablos,  and  did  not  show  the  smallest 
resentment  against  the  mother  of  the  prelate. 

This  mother,  if  it  must  be  known,  was  a  good 
sort  of  an  old  woman,  almost  childish,  who  lived 
with  her  cat  and  housekeeper,  and  scarce  knew 
the  name  of  her  confessor.  Was  it  likely  that  it 
was  she  who  gave  the  archbishopric  to  Don  Pa- 
blos? was  it  not  rather  a  very  devout  and  pretty 
Galician  widow,  a  near  relation  of  the  arch- 
deacon's, at  whose  home  his  lordsliip  most 
assiduously  edified  himself  during  his  stay  at 
Compostella  ?  However  it  may  be,  Don  Torribio 
Ibllowed  his  new  higlmes^s   to  Pome.     Scarce 
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were  they  arrived  there  when  the  pope  died. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  where  this  event  will  lead  us : 
the  conclave  is  opened,  the  whole  sacred  college 
unite  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  cardinal ; — he  is 
now  pope  !  After  the  ceremonies  of  the  exalta- 
tion, Don  Torribio,  admitted  to  a  private 
audience,  wept  with  joy  as  he  kissed  the  feet  of 
his  pupil,  whom  he  saw  fill  the  pontifical  throne 
with  so  much  dignity.  He  modestly  represented 
his  long  and  faithful  services  ;  he  reminded  his 
holiness  of  his  promises,  inviolable  promises, 
and  which  had  been  renewed  before  he  entered 
the  conclave  ;  he  hinted  a  few  words  about  the 
hat,  which  he  had  just  quitted  in  receiving  the 
tiara ;  but,  instead  of  asking  the  hat  for  Don 
Benjamin,  he  ended  by  a  trait  of  moderation, 
scarce  to  be  credited :  He  protested  he  rer 
nounced  all  ambitious  expectations ;  his  son 
and  himself  would  be  happy  if  his  holiness,  with 
his  benediction,  w^ould  have  the  goodness  to  give 
them  a  small  civil  employment;  or  an  annuity  for 
their  lives,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
moderate  wants  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  philo- 
sopher. 

During  this  little  harangue,  the  sovereign 
pontiflt'  was  asking  himself  what  he  should  do 
with  his  preceptor.  Could  not  he  do  without 
him  ?  And  did  not  he  know  as  much  of  magic 
as  became  a  pope  ?  Would  it  be  proper  for  liini 
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to  appear  at  their  nocturnal  meetings,  and  sub. 
mit  to  the  indecent  ceremonials  which  are 
observed  at  them  ?  Every  reflection  made  his 
holiness  judge  that  Don  Torribio  would  not 
only  be  useless,  but  even  troublesome  to  him  ; 
and  this  point  being  decided,  he  was  in  no 
difficulty  what  answer  to  make.  This  is  literally 
his  answer : 

"  We  have  learned  with  grief,  that  under 
pretext  of  the  occult  sciences,  you  hold  a 
correspondence  with  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
of  liars;  which  we  not  only  exhort  you  to  expiate 
by  a  penitence  proportionate  to  the  enormity  of 
sucli  a  crime,  but  also  order  you  to  quit  the  terrir 
tories  of  the  church  within  three  days,  under 
pain  of  being  given  up  to  the  secular  arms,  and 
the  rigour  of  the  flames." 

Don  Torribio,  without  being  disconcerted, 
repeated  backwards  the  three  mysterious  words, 
which  the  reader  ought  to  have  remembered  : 
and,  opening  a  window,  he  bawled  out  as  loud 
as  he  could,  "  Jacintha  !  put  only  one  partridge 
to  the  Are,  for  the  dean  will  not  sup  here  to 
night." 

This  was  a  thunder-clap  to  the  pretended  pope; 
he  recovered  suddenly  from  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
winch  the  three  magical  sounds  liad  first  tlirown 
him  into  ;  he  saw  that  instead  of  being  in  the 
V;;.ti;:aii,  he  was  still  at  Toledo  in  the  study  of 
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Don  Torriblo ;  by  looking  at  the  clock,  he  found 
he  had  scarce  been  an  hour  in  this  fatal  study- 
where  the  dreams  were  so  delightful. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  fancied  himself 
magician,  bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal,  pope, 
and  found  himself  at  last  really  a  dupe  and  a 
knave.  Every  thing  had  been  illusion  except 
his  own  deceit,  and  the  proofs  he  had  givers 
of  his  treachery  and  badness  of  heart.  He  left 
the  room  in  silence,  found  his  mule  where  he 
had  left  him,  and  returned  again  to  Badajoz, 
without  having  learned  to  cast  a  nativity. 

The  Bee,  vol.  vii.  p.  203,  February  8,  1792. 

This  tale  is  translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Rlan- 
chet ;  who  was  indebted,  for  tlie  outline  of  it,  to  an  old  book 
muck  esteemed  in  Spain,  called  El  Conde  Luoanor. 
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No.  CLIV. 

Prisca  gens  mortalium. 

IIoRAT. 

Our  forefathers'  rustic  life. 

"  B0SCAWE\. 


One  of  our  celebrated  writers  has  observed, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  indifferent  to  us,  that 
we  can  say  without  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
"  we  have  seen  the  last  of  it."  To  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  every  man  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
world  can  give  his  testimony.  I  am  myself  a  man 
of  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  yet  I 
have  nearly  out-lived  divers  species  of  men  and 
animals,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  customs,  fashions, 
and  opinions  ;  and  I  can  ti'uJy  say,  that,  although 
some  of  them  were  not  the  most  agreeable,  I 
cannot  help  recollecting  them  with  a  degree  of 
complacency  closely  bordering  on  regret. 

"Whcii  I  was  a  young  man,  there  existed  in 
tlie  faTulics  of  most  unmarried  men  or  widowers 
of  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  residents  in  the  coun- 
try, a  certain  anti({uated  female,  either  maiden 
or  widow,  commonlv  an  aunt  or  cousin.  Her 
dress  I  have  now  before  me  ;  it  consisted  of  a 
stiff  starched  cap  and  hood,  a  little  hoop,  a  rich 
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silk  damask  gown  with  large  flowers.  She  leant 
on  an  ivory-headed  crutch-cane,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fat  phthisicky  dog  of  the  pug  kind, 
who  commonly  reposed  on  a  cushion,  and  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  snarling  at  the  servants, 
occasionally  biting  their  heels  with  impunity. 

By  the  side  of  this  good  old  lady  jingled  a 
bunch  of  keys,  securing,  in  different  closets  and 
corner-cupboards,  all  sorts  of  cordial  waters, 
cherry  and  raspberry  brandy,  washes  for  the  com- 
plexion, Daffy's  elixir,  a  rich  seed-cake,  a  num- 
ber of  pots  of  currant-jelly  and  raspberry-jam, 
with  a  range  of  gallipots  and  phials,  containing 
salves,  electuaries,  juleps,  and  purges,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  neighbours.  The  daily  business 
of  this  good  lady  was  to  scold  the  maids,  collect 
eggs,  feed  the  turkeys,  and  assist  at  all  lyings-in 
that  happened  within  the  parish.  Alas !  this 
being  is  no  more  seen ;  and  the  race  is,  like  that 
of  her  pug  dog  and  the  black  rat,  totally  extinct. 

Another  character,  now  worn  out  and  gone, 
was  the  country  squire,  I  mean  the  little  inde- 
pendent gentleman  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain  drab 
or  plush  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a  jockey  cap, 
and  rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never 
exceeded  the  distance  of  the  county  town,  and 
that  only  at  assize  and  session  time,  or  to  at- 
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tend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he  commonly 
dined  at  the  next  market-town,  with  the  attor- 
nies  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  re- 
gularly, read  the  w^eekly  journal,  settled  the  pa- 
rochial disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at 
the  vestry,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the 
neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually  got 
drunk  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  never 
played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  a  family 
pack  was  produced  from  the  mantle-piece.  He 
was  commonly  followed  by  a  couple  of  grey- 
hounds and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arrival 
at  a  neighbour's  house  by  smacking  his  whip,  or 
giving  the  view-halloo.  His  drink  was  generally 
ale,  except  on  Christmas,  the  fifth  of  November, 
or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would  make 
a  bowl  of  strong  brandy  punch  garnished  with  a 
toast  and  nutmeg.  A  journey  to  London  was, 
by  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as  great  an  un- 
dertaking, as  is  at  present  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  undertaken  with  scarce  less  precau- 
tion and  preparation. 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires  was  of 
plaster  striped  with  tim.ber,  not  unaptly  called 
callimanco-work,  or  of  red  brick,  large  case- 
mented  bow-windows,  a  porch  with  seats  in  it, 
and  over  it  a  study;  the  eaves  of  the  house  well 
inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round 
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with  holly-hocks.  Near  the  gate  a  horse-block 
for  the  conveniency  of  mounting. 

The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  bacon, 
and  the  mantle-piece  with  guns  and  fishing-rods 
of  different  dimensions,  accompanied  by  the 
broadsword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  borne  by  his 
ancestor  in  the  civil  wars.  The  vacant  spaces 
w^ere  occupied  by  stags*  horns.  Against  the 
wall  was  posted  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules, 
Vincent  Wing's  Almanac,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  in  his  w^indow  lay  Ba- 
ker's Chronicle,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glan- 
ville  on  Apparitions,  Quincey's  Dispensatory, 
The  Complete  Justice,  and  a  Book  of  Farriery. 

In  the  corner,  by  the  fire-side,  stood  a  large 
wooden  two-armed  chair  with  a  cushion ;  and 
within  the  chimney-corner  were  a  couple  of 
seats.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his 
tenants  assembled  round  a  glowing  fire  made  of 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told 
and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  tlie  village 
respecting  gliosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made 
them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  mean  time  the 
jorum  of  ale  vvas  in  continual  circulation. 

The  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened 
but  on  particular  occasions,  was  furnislied  with 
Turk-worked  chairs,  and  hung  round  with  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors  j  the  men  in  the  character 
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of  shepherds,  with  their  crooks,  dressed  in  full 
suits  and  huge  full-bottomed  perukes ;  others 
in  complete  armour  or  buff  coats,  playing  on 
the  base-viol  or  lute.  The  females  likewise  as 
shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb  and  crook,  all  ha- 
bited in  high  heads  and  flowing  robes. 

Alas!  these  men  and  these  houses  are  no 
more ;  the  luxury  of  the  times  has  obliged  them 
to  quit  the  country,  and  become  the  humble 
dependants  on  great  men,  to  solicit  a  place  or 
commission  to  live  in  London,  to  rack  their 
tenants,  and  draw  their  rents  before  due.  The 
venerable  mansion,  in  the  mean  time,  is  suffered 
to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  upheld  as  a  farm- 
house ;  till,  after  a  few  years,  the  estate  is  con- 
veyed to  the  steward  of  the  neighbouring  lord, 
or  else  to  some  nabob,  contractor,  or  limb  of 

the  law. 

The  Grumbler,  No.  11. 


Deserta  inde  et  dacnnata  solitudinedomus,  totaque 
illi  monstro  rclicta. 

Plinios  SEcrxDus. 

By  these  means  the  house  was  at  last  deserted,  as 
fceing  deemed  absolutely  uninhabitable;  so  that  it 
Vint  now  entirely  abandoned  to  the  jjhost. 

Meljioth. 


A  fcw^  years  ago,  a  w^oman  who  rented  a  snug 
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house  in  Dublin,  alarmed  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  strange  story  of  a  ghost,  dressed  as  a  fe- 
male in  black  robes,  that  opened  the  curtains 
of  her  bed,  surrounded  by  an  illumination  like 
lightning,  and,  with  a  countenance  labouring  un- 
der some  heavy  burden,  beckoned  the  woman 
to  follow  her.  The  person  haunted  called  in 
two  relations  to  sleep  with  her  next  night ;  but 
they  were  also  equally  frightened  with  groans 
and  an  uncommon  noise,  and  left  the  house 
next  day. 

The  occupier  of  the  house  still  persisted  that 
she  was  not  only  haunted,  but  threatened  by 
the  ghost;  and  to  this  she  made  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  as  well  as  imprecations,  and  accordingly 
took  lodgings  in  a  neighbouring  street. 

The  story  having  gone  abroad,  hundreds 
were  daily  drawn  by  curiosity  into  the  street 
where  the  haunted  house  was :  and  it  becoming 
the  subject  of  conversation  every  where,  Mr. 
Nolan,  so  well  known  for  his  poetical  and  poli- 
tical abilities,  took  up  a  sporting  bet,  tliat  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  ])e  locked  up  in  the 
house  one  whole  night,  without  the  company 
of  any  human  being.  About  nine  o'clock  he 
went,  and  was  shut  up;  but  for  th.c  siikc  of  de- 
fence against  any  inipro})er  practices,  fie  took 
with  him  a  dog  and  a  case  of  loaded  pistols,  and 
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was  not  released  till  six  o*clock  next  morning, 
when  he  was  found  by  his  companions — fast 
asleep. 

The  following  elegant  stanzas  will  best  show 
the  situation  of  his  mind  during  the  time  of  his 
vigils.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  saw  no  ghost,  though 
he  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise ;  and  loudly 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who  should  ap- 
proach him,  whether  of  this  world  or  the  other. 
This  discreet  ghost  desisted,  and  the  people  got 
rid  of  their  fears  in  that  neighbourhood. 

STANZAS, 

WRITTEN  IN  A  HAUNTED  ROOM. 


IF  from  the  cerements  of  the  silent  dead 
Our  long  departed  friends  could  rise  anew; 

Why  feel  a  horror,  or  conceive  a  dread, 

To  see  again  those  friends  v.hom  once  we  kncwf 

Father  of  All !  thou  gav'st  not  to  our  ken, 
To  view  beyond  the  ashes  of  our  grave; 

'Tis  not  the  idle  tales  of  busy  men 

Tliat  Clin  the  mind  appal. — The  trvhy  brave, 

Seated  on  reason's  adamantine  tlirone, 

Can  place  the  soul,  and  fears  no  ills  unknown. 

O!  iflhe  fi;!ity  prison  of  the  grave 

Co  ilcl  loose  its  doors,  and  let  the  spirit  flee, 

"Why  not  return  the  wise,  the  jvist,  tlie  brave, 
And  set  once  more  the  pride  of  aues  free  ? 
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Why  not  restore  a  Socrates  again  ? 

0r  give  thee,  Newton,  as  the  first  of  men  ? 

In  this  lone  room  where  now  I  patient  wait, 

To  try  if  souls  departed  can  appear, 
O  could  a  Burgh  escapa  his  prison  gate, 

Or  could  I  think  Latouche's  form  was  near  ! 
Why  fear  to  view  the  shades  which  long  must  be 
Sacred  to  freedom  and  to  charity  ? 

A  little  onward  in  the  path  of  life, 

And  all  must  stretch  in  death  their  mortal  frame ; 
A  few  short  struggles  end  the  weary  strife. 

And  blot  the  frail  memorial  of  our  name. 
Torn  from  the  promontory's  lofty  brow, 
la  time  the  rooted  oak  itself  lies  low. 

Thb  Bse,  vol  xvii.  p.  182,  Oct.  2,  1793. 
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Hoc  juvcnemegregium  praestanti  munerc  dono. 

VlRGIU 

I  present  the  "  ingenious"  youth  with   this  diktin- 
gaished  mark  of  my  regard  and  his  merit. 

Pursuits  of  LiTERATUrtE. 


I  AM  glad  to  find,  that  you  are  so  keenly  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  history  and  the  belles 
lettres  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  if  you  perse- 
vere, you  will  soon  make  such  proficiency  as  to 
furnish  yourself  with  a  very  interesting  amuse- 
ment. But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  pursuit, 
you  nuist  lay  your  account  with  meeting  with 
disappointments.  Here  you  will  soon  perceive, 
that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ;  and  when  you 
think  you  have  acquired  full  information  on  one 
head,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  be 
obliged  to  unlearn  what  you  have  been  taught, 
and  to  begin  anew  the  laborious  task  of  investi- 
gation after  you  thought  it  had  been  completed. 
To  assist  you  as  much  as  in  my  power,  I  shall  en- 
deavoiu-  to  mve  vou  some  f>:eneral  notions  of  what 
you  an)  to  expect  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
most  c:c]obratcd  authors.  To  knov/  the  gene- 
ral chciiiyv/i'ci-  or  these  writers,  will  put  you  on 
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your  guard  in  reading  their  works,  and  will  the 
better  enable  ydu  to  ftvoid  their  errors,  and  to 
benefit  by  their  knowledge. 

Hume  is,  with  justide,  accounted  a  writer  of 
the  first  rank  in  this  nation.  He  possessed  great 
energy  of  mind,  a  strong  nervous  mode  of  ex- 
pression, atld  A  concise  and  perspicuous  style. 
Few  authors  have  written  with  greater  perspi* 
Cuity,  and  none  knew  better  than  he  did  how 
to  place  a  favourite  object  in  a  conspicuous 
point  of  view,  or  to  sink  what  did  not  serve 
his  purpose  in  the  shade,  or  to  keep  it  entirely 
Out  of  sight.  Yet  with  all  these  talents  he  had 
great  defects.  Nature  bestowed  upon  him  strong 
mental  powers  j  but  he  relied  too  much  on  their 
assistance.  He  was  indolent  in  research ;  and 
wished  to  enjoy  literary  fame  at  as  small  an  ex- 
pense of  this  kind  of  literary  drudgery  ^.s  possible. 
Fond  of  metaphysical  investigations,  which  gave 
full  scope  to  his  speculative  ardour  without  much 
extraneous  research,  he  attached  himself  to  that 
mode  of  reasoning  from  his  earliest  infancy;  and 
never  could  depart  from  it.  Hence  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  his  reasoning,  though  specious  and 
plausible,  is  often  sophistical  and  erroneous.  His 
notions  of  political  economy,  not  being  founded 
on  facts,  but  on  the  imaginations  of  his  own  mind, 
are,  in  general,  crude  and  imperfect ;  and  his 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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speculations  on  these  subjects  fallacious.  Being 
3,  stranger  to  mathematical  knowledge,  and  in  no 
wise  versant  in  general  physics,  he  was  unable 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  a  Bacon,  or  a  New- 
ton. Their  works  made  nearly  the  same  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  as  a  description  of  colours 
may  probably  produce  on  the  imagination  of  a 
blind  man.  A  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton  were, 
in  like  manner,  greatly  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  mental  ken.  Destitute  of  these  perceptions, 
which  convey  to  the  mind  those  exquisite  sen- 
sations denominated  by  the  word  taste,  he  read 
their  writings  with  indifference,  and  wondered 
what  any  person  could  see  in  them  to  excite 
those  extravagant  emotions  which  he  viewed  as 
little  short  of  insanity.  To  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  love,  he  too  was  a  stranger.*  Can  we 
then  wonder  that  the  judgment  he  formed  of 
men  and  things  was  often  erroneous  ?  Yet  his 
chief  aim,  in  every  part  of  his  history,  is  to  pre- 
sent the  actions  of  men  as  proceeding  from  mo- 

*  Never  was  a  more  unnatural  connection  formed  between 
two  men,  tlian  that  which  was  attempted  between  Hume  and 
Rousseau.  It  was  like  an  attempt  to  unite  fire  and  ice.  The 
result  is  well  known.  It  was  exactly  what  any  man  of  sense 
who  knew  them  both  could  have  predicted.  Hume  and  Rous- 
seau no  more  understood  each  other,  than  if  the  one  had 
known  no  other  language  but  Hebrew,  and  the  other  En> 
glish. 
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tives  which  were  familiar  to  him.  It  is  there- 
fore uniformly  tinged  with  a  colouring,  that  is 
far  from  possessing  that  infinite  diversity  which 
nature  invariably  produces,  and  which  Shak- 
speare  would  have  imitated.  In  accompanying 
him,  you  are  introduced  into  a  fairy  land 
which  is  extremely  beautiful  while  you  skim  the 
surface  only,  but  no  sooner  do  you  attempt  to 
enter  more  deeply  on  the  subject,  than  you  find 
you  have  been  deceived  at  every  step  ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  picture 
he  has  given  of  the  transactions  that  have  come 
under  his  review. 

Robertson  possesses  talents  of  a  different  kind, 
that  are  not  less  conspicuous,  and  defects  that 
as  necessarily  result  from  these,  as  those  which 
belonged  to  his  illustrious  contemporary.  His 
mind,  less  vigorous,  though  more  cultivated, 
dared  not  to  range  so  much  at  large  in  the  re- 
gions of  Parnassus.  He  hazards  not  such  dar- 
ing thoughts,  nor  clothes  them  in  such  ardent 
expressions.  His  language  is  easy,  flowing,  and 
correct ;  his  periods  are  musical,  and  elegantly 
rounded  ;  but  his  thoughts  are  not  so  natural 
nor  so  easy ;  nor  dares  he  venture  to  be  so  con- 
cise and  clear.  No  adept  in  the  principles  of 
political  legislation,  and  conscious  of  this  de- 
fect, he  tries  to  conceal  it  by  a  combination  of 
K  2 
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beautiful  words,  >vliicb,  though  conveying  no 
precise  ideas,  seem  to  discover  great  depth  of 
reasoning  to  those  who  are  no  better  informed 
than  himself.  Unable,  too,  to  trace  the  actions  of 
men  from  those  principles  that  affected  their  va^ 
rious  minds,  he  hfts  contrived  to  write  in  a  man« 
ner  that  did  not  render  this  defect  perceptible. 
His  history  is  a  string  of  aphorisms,  of  which 
the  events  he  relates  are  adduced  as  illustra^ 
tions  ;  the  mind  is  therefore  prejudiced  before 
it  becomes  acquainted  with  facts  on  which  that 
judgment  is  founded.  And  should  it  happen, 
that  the  facts,  as  they  really  occurred,  do  not 
prove  exact  illustrations  of  the  aphorism,  can 
we  be  surprised  that  they  should  be  sometimes 
so  moulded  as  to  make  them  seem  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  purpose  ?  From  this  mode  of 
writing  history,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  acr 
curate  information  is  not  to  be  obtained. 

But  notwithstanding  these  great  defects,  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  Dr.  Robertson  has  ob- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  applause  ;  for  few 
writers,  perhaps,  in  any  tongue,  have  excelled 
him  in  the  purity  of  his  language,  in  the  luxuriant 
flow  of  his  sentences,  and  the  elegant  turning 
of  his  periods ;  and  in  regard  to  the  perspicuity 
of  his  arrangement,  and  the  distinctness  of  his 
narrative,  where  he  confines  himself  to  narrative 
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atoi*6, 1  conceive  that  he  leaves  all  other  writers 
far  behind  him.  This  peculiarity  gives  to  his 
writings  a  charm,  that  atii  indolent  reader  searches 
for  in  vain  in  other  performances.  And  though 
*  nrraA  of  d^ep  knowledge  is  disgusted  at  his 
jw>Ilticai  remarks,  and  the  mere  tyro  in  philo- 
sophy smiles  at  his  physical  observations,  yet 
his  writings  will  be  reM  with  pleasure,  even  by 
the  learned,  where  they  can  get  over  these^ 
stumbling  blocks ;  and  by  the  careless  votaries 
of  pleasure  and  amusement,  they  will  be  long 
j^rized  as  possessing  inestimable  beauties.  If 
you  read  him  with  proper  discrimination,  you 
will  be  both  pleased  and  informed ;  but  never 
forget  that  though  you  may  thus  obtain  a  tolera- 
ble idea  of  some  of  the  resting  places  on  the 
road  through  which  you  have  travelled,  yet  you 
inust  not  depend  upon  your  knowledge  of  the 
country  from  these  sources. 

Of  all  the  literary  men  in  my  time,  Benjamin 
Franklin  occupied  the  first  rank  in  respect  of 
elegance,  conjoined  with  philosophical  accuracy, 
and  depth  of  observation.  Every  subject  he 
treated,  assumed,  under  his  hand,  a  new  and 
more  inviting  appearance  than  any  other  person 
could  ever  give  it.  His  magical  touch  converted 
the  science  of  electricity  into  one  of  the  most 
interesting  amusements  that  was  ever  laid  open 
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to  the  minds  of  men.  Politics,  religion,  science, 
in  all  their  branches,  which  used  to  be  dry  and 
unamiable  studies, he  taught  by  apologues,  fables, 
and  tales,  calculated  not  less  to  inform,  than  to 
amuse  ;  and  these  are  always  constructed  with 
an  elegance  of  taste  that  is  highly  delightful. 
The  miscellaneous  philosophical  works  of  Frank- 
lin, I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
presents  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth. 
Read  them — with  care.  If  you  can  lay  them 
aside  with  indifference,  you  have  not  those  dis- 
positions of  mind  I  have  flattered  myself  you 
possess.  In  perusing  them  you  will  find  more 
amuseijient  than  in  reading  a  romance,  and  be 
more  improved  than  in  listening  to  somesermons. 
I  know  no  book  from  which  you  can  derive  so 
much  improvement  and  amusement.     Adieu  ! 

The  Bee,  vel.  xiii.  p.  117,  February  27,  1793. 

I  have  omitted  in  this  paper  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
r»s  being  written  with  undue  severity,  and  exhibiting  strong 
traits  of  prejudice  and  aversion.  The  author  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  most  terrific  idea  of  the  character  and  writings  of 
tliis  great  man.  "  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  days,"  he  re- 
marks, "  when  he  thouglit  he  could  indulge  his  humour,  there 
are  many  strong  and  luminous  flashes,  buried  among  a  chaos 
of  rubbish  and  confusion.  Yet  even  that  chaotic  mass  has 
something  of  the  terrible  and  sublime ;  the  flaslies  that  there 
occur  are  like  the  glare  of  lightning,  that  serve  to  make  the- 
impres5:ion  of  the  glooiu  more  awful." 
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Heav'n  speed  the  canvaes,  gallantly  unfurl'd 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world. 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun. 
And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one. — • 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
Irapel  t  e  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save. 
To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face. — 
But  ah  !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  pray'r. 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair. 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gauge,  and  span, 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man  ? 

COWPER, 


The  following  jeu  d'  esprit  deserves  to  be 
preserved,  both  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  satire  it  conveys,  and  the  elegance  of  its 
composition. 

For  the  sake  of  our  foreign  readers,  it  may 
be  proper  briefly  to  mention,  that,  for  more 
than  three  years  past,  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  carried  on  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  West-India  islands,  by  British  subjects,  has 
been  warmly  agitated  in  the  Parliament  of  Bri- 
tain ;  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  on 
that  head,  who  having  sat  long,  during  two 
successive  sessions  of  parliament,  and  collected 
a  great  body  of  evidence,  the  same  was  printed 
for  the  information   of  the  members.     But  as 
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this  consisted  of  a  large  volume  in  folio,  art 
abridgement  of  th^  vhole  was  made  and  print- 
ed also  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Several 
abridgements  of  this  abridgement  were  after- 
\vards  made  and  published.  These  were  sent 
through  every  part  of  the  nation;  and  the 
people,  in  general,  having  read  these  publica- 
tions, warmly  espoused  the  part  of  the  abolition. 
Petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  from 
almost  every  description  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom, praying  that  this  traffic,  which  they  deem- 
ed a  disgrace  to  humanity^  and  a  reproach  to 
the  name  of  Christiaris,  might  be  abolished. 
The  House  of  Commons,  having  taken  these 
petitions  into  consideration,  came,  in  a  com-' 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  to  a  resolution,  that  the 
slave-trade  was  improper  to  be  continued;  but 
that,  on  account  of  certain  considerations  of 
expediency,  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished. 
A  law  to  this  effect  was  passed,  permitting  the 
trade,  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  carried 
on  till  the  first  of  January  1796,  after  which 
time  it  should  be  totally  prohibited.  When  this 
bill  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Peers,  they 
found  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
that  house  to  admit  of  any  evidence,  that  had 
not  been  taken  at  their  own  bar,  and  of  course 


they  went  om^  wqfq  i»to  the  exaiwaation  o^ 
witaQSse^j  md  a^this  exaflaJBation  could  not 
be  ^Ipised  duri«g  the  presejit  sessioa  o£  parlia* 
mentj  tl*e  laill  is  necessarily  lost  for  th^  present 
y^r.  Ti'he  alluaboni^  to  these  ck<;umstances  in 
this  littk  perfaruaance,  will  be  easily  perceived 
hy^  every  reader. 
"Sheweth^ 

*^Tiiat  your  petitioners  ai-e  a  numerous  body^ 
and,  at  present,  in  a  very  flourishing  situation, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  constant  visitation  of  the 
shipping  of  your  island. 

"That  by  hovering  round  these  floating  dun- 
geons, your  petitioners  are  supplied  with  large 
quantities  of  their  most  favourite  food — human 
flesh. 

"That  your  petitioners  are  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  have  fallen 
by  distempers,  but  are  frequently  gratified  with 
rich  repasts  from  the  bodies  of  living  negroes> 
who  voluntarily  plunge  into  the  abodes  of  your 
petitioners,  preferring  instant  destruction  by 
their  jaws,  to  the  imaginary  horrors  of  a  linger* 
Ing  slavery. 

'*  That  among  the  enormous  breakers  and 
surfs  which  roll  on  the  shores  of  your  peti- 
tioners, numbers  of  English  boats  are  destroyed, 
the  crews  of  which  usually  fall  to  their  lot,  and 
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afford  them  many  a  delicious  meal ;  but,  above 
all,  that  large  vessels,  crowded  with  negroes, 
are  sometimes  dashed  on  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
which  abound  in  the  regions  of  your  petitioners, 
whereby  hundreds  of  human  beings,  both  black 
and  white,  are  at  once  precipitated  into  their 
element,  where  the  gnawing  of  human  flesh, 
and  the  crashing  of  bones,  afford  to  your  peti- 
tioners the  highest  gratification  which  their  na- 
tures are  capable  of  enjoying. 

"  Thus  benefited,  as  your  petitioners  are,  by 
this  widely-extended  traffic,  a  traffic  which  has 
never  before  been  molested,  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most indignation  they  hear  that  there  are  in 
Britain,  men,  who,  under  the  specious  plea  of 
humanity,  are  endeavouring  to  accomplish  its 
abolition. — But  your  petitioners  trust  thut  this 
attempt  at  innovation,  this  flourishing  of  the 
trumpet  of  liberty,  by  which  '  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear,'  will  be  effectually  frus- 
trated. 

"  Should  the  lower  brancli  of  the  legislature 
be  so  far  infatuated  by  this  new-fangled  hu- 
manity, as  seriously  to  meditate  the  destruction 
of  this  beneficial  commerce,  your  petitioners 
have  the  firmest  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and 
fellow-feelings  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral  of  Great  Britain. 
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"  Your  petitioners  know,  that  the  truly  bene- 
volent will  ever  be  consistent, — that  they  will 
not  sacrifice  one  part  of  animated  nature  to  the 
preservation  of  another, — that  they  will  not 
suffer  sharks  to  starve,  in  order  that  negroes 
may  be  happy ; — yet  your  petitioners  are  ap- 
prehensive, that  the  baleful  influence  of  this 
philanthropic  mania  is  already  felt,  even  within 
the  walls  of  your  lordships,  wherefore  they 
crave  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of 
your  august  assembly,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  wild  ravings  of  fanaticism,  they  hope  to 
evince,  that  the  sustenance  of  sharks,  and  the 
best  interests  of  your  lordships,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  traffic  in  human  flesh. 

*'  Fearful  of  becoming  tedious,  your  peti- 
tioners have  only  to  add,  that,  should  the  abo- 
lition take  place  (which  the  gods  of  sharks 
avert !  )  the  prosperity  of  your  petitioners  will 
inevitably  be  destroyed,  and  their  numbers,  by 
being  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food,  ra- 
pidly diminished.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  your  lordships,  in  your  legislative  ca- 
pacity, scorn  the  feelings  of  the  vulgar,  and 
nobly  interfere,  either  openly,  or  by  procras- 
tination, to  preserve  this  invigorating  trade 
from  the  ruin  that  now  seems  to  await  it,  your 
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petitioners,  and  their  wide-mouthed  posterity^ 
as  by  nature  urged,  will  ever  ever  prey,  &c.'* 
The  Bee,  vol.  x.  p.  34^  July  llj  179^i 

THE  AFRICAN  BOy. 

"  Ah !  tell  me,  little  mournful  Moor, 
*'  Wliy  still  you  linger  on  the  shore  ? 
*•  Haste  to  your  plajonates,  haste  awayj 
*'  Nor  loiter  here  with  fond  delay. 
"  When  morn  unveiled  her  radiant  eyej 
"  You  hailed  me  as  I  wander'd  by, 
•'  Returning  at  th'  approach  of  eve, 
"  Your  meek  salute  I  still  receive.'* 

Benign  inquirerj  thou  shalt  know 
Why  here  my  lonesome  moments  flow : 
*Tis  said,  thy  countrymen  (no  more 
Like  raving  sharks  that  haunt  the  shore) 
Return  to  raise,  to  bless,  to  cheer. 
And  pay  compassion's  long  arrear ; 
*Tis  said  the  num'rous  captive  train, 
Late  bound  by  the  degrading  chain^ 
Triumphant  come  with  swelling  sails, 
*Mid  smiling  skies  and  western  gales. 
They  come  with  festive  heart  and  glee, 
Their  hands  unshackled — minds  are  free ; 
They  come  at  mercy's  great  command. 
To  repossess  their  native  land. 

The  gales  that  o'er  the  ocean  stray^ 
And  chase  the  waves  in  gentle  play, 
Methinks  they  whisper  as  they  fly, 
•Juellen  soon  will  meet  thine  eye  5 
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'Tis  this  that  soothes  her  little  son. 

Blends  all  his  wishes  into  one. 

Ah !  were  I  clasp'd  in  her  embrace, 

I  could  forgive  her  past  disgrace  ; 

Forget  the  memorable  hour 

She  fell  a  prey  to  tyrant  pow'r, 

Forget  hev  lost  distracted  air, 

Her  sorrowing  voice,  her  kneeling  pray'r, 

The  suppliant  tear  that  gall'd  her  cheek. 

And  last  her  agonizing  shriek ! 

Lock'd  in  her  hair,  a  ruthless  hand 

Trail'd  her  along  the  flinty  strand  : 

A  ruffian  train,  with  clamours  rude, 

Th'  impious  spectacle  pursued ; 

Still  as  she  moved,  in  accents  wild, 

She  cried  aloud,  "  My  child  !  my  child !  '* 

The  lofty  bark  she  now  ascends, 

With  screams  of  woe  the  air  she  rends  ! 

The  vessel  less'ning  from  the  shore. 

Her  piteous  wails  I  heard  no  more ! 

Now  as  I  stretch'd  my  last  survey, 

Her  distant  form  dissolv'd  away. 

That  day  is  past ! — I  cease  to  mourn. 

Succeeding  joy  shall  have  its  turn. 

Beside  the  hoarse-resounding  deep, 

A  pleasing  anxious  watch  1  keep  ; 

For  when  the  morning  clouds  shall  break 

And  darts  of  day  the  darkness  streak, 

Perchance  along  the  glittering  nruiin 

{Ob,  may  this  hope  not  throb  in  vain!), 

To  meet  these  long-desiring  eyes, 

Juellen  and  the  sun  may  rise. 

The  Be?,  vol.  viii.  p.  106,  March  21,  1792. 
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This  pathetic  little  poem  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham.  I  venture  to  add  another,  in  a  higher  strain,  the 
production  of  Mr.  Edwards,  on  seeing  a  negro  funeral : 

Mahal i  dies !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne:  the  sable  train 

By  youthful  virgins  led  : 
Daughters  of  injured  Afric,  say 
"Why  raise  ye  thus  th'  heroic  lay. 

Why  triumph  o'er  the  dead  ? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye ; 
'Tis  row  the  hero  lives,  they  cry  ; — 

Releas'd  from  slav'ry's  chain: 
Beyond  the  billowy  surge  he  flies. 
And  joyful  views  his  native  skies. 

And  long-lost  bowers  again. 

On  Koromantyn'g  palmy  soil. 
Heroic  deeds  and  martial  toil 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day  ; 
Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nights. 
And  bliss  nnbought,  uniuix'd  delights, 

Past  cruel  wrongs  repay. 

Nor  lordly  pride's  stern  avarice  there, 
Alone  shall  nature's  bounties  share; 

To  all  her  children  free, — 
For  thee,  the  dulcet  reed  shall  spring, 
His  balmy  bowl  the  Coco  bring, 

Th'  Anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder,  hark  !  'Tis  Afric's  God, 
He  wakes,  he  lifts  th'  avenging  rod, 

And  speeds  th'  impatient  hours: 
From  Niger's  golden  stream  he  calls ; 
Fair  freedom  comes, — oppression  falls; 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours ! 

Now,  Christian,  now,  in  wild  dismay, 
Of  Afric's  proud  revenge  the  prey. 

Go  roam  th'  affrighted  wood  ; 
Transform'd  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell. 
Thy  race  shall  prowl  with  savage  yell, 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood  1 
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But  soff,  beneath  yon  tam'rind  shade, 
Now  let  the  hero's  limbs  be  laid ; 

Sweet  slnmbers  bless  the  brave ; 
There  shall  the  breezes  shed  perfume, 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blast  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mahali's  grave. 
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No.  CLVII. 


Qualcs  et  quantos  virds ! 

Men  indeed  of  eminence  and  of  high  attainments. 

Notes  to  Pursuits  of  Literature. 


Gibbon  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  author  with 
me.  His  style,  which  you  seem  to  admire,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  should 
most  esteem  in  an  historian.  The  first  requisite 
in  historic  skill,  is  perspicuity  ;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular, no  historian  I  ever  read,  not  even  Ta- 
citus himself,  is  so  defective  as  Gibbon.  His 
expressions  are  quaint,  and  studiously  inverted; 
and  he  is  at  so  much  pains  to  avoid  colloquial 
phrases,  that  we  iind  a  perpetual  strain  to  pro- 
duce something  new  and  more  elevated  than 
any  one  else,  that  renders  it  often  difficult  to 
understand  what  he  would  say,  even  when  nar- 
rating the  most  common  occurrences.  The 
same  train  of  ideas  seems  to  have  influenced  his 
mind  in  the  choice  of  incidents,  and  in  the 
manner  of  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of 
his  reader.  Every  thing  is  unnatural  and  in- 
verted. Digressions  are  introduced  within  di- 
gressions, which  perpetually  distract  the  mind 
of  the  young  inquirer.     He  feels  himself  intro> 
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duced,  as  it  were,  into  an  enchanted  palace,  in- 
volved in  a  blaze  of  torch-light,  which,  reflected 
in  various  ways  from  concealed  mirrors,  present 
before  him  all  at  once  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
with  which  he  is  entirely  unacquainted ;  gor- 
geous in  the  extreme,  indeed,  but  moving  past 
with  such  velocity,  that  his  senses  are  con- 
founded. He  contemplates  the  whole  as  a  most 
brilliant  magical  exhibition,  which  is  enchant- 
ing for  the  present ;  but  which,  when  gone, 
leaves  nothing  but  an  indistinct  remembrance 
of  gaudy  objects,  which  he  can  never  again  re- 
cognise in  the  scenes  of  nature.  No  writer,  ia 
any  language,  seems  to  me  so  improper  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  as  Gibbon ;  were 
it  merely  because  this  manner  of  writing  tends 
to  corrupt  the  taste,  by  encouraging  a  propen- 
sity, which  is  but  too  natural  to  youth  to  ad- 
mire,— a  superfluity  of  ornament.  But  when 
we  likewise  consider  that  he  has  a  perpetual 
ten'-^ncy  to  make  indirect  attacks  upon  reli- 
gion, which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  this 
light  manner  into  historical  compositions,  as  well 
as  to  introduce  philosophical  disquisitions,  which 
can  neither  be  in  this  manner  explained  nor 
understood ;  his  history,  therefore,  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  work  highly  exceptionable  ;  and  for 
young  and  uninformed  minds,  exceedingly  im- 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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proper.  It  gives  them  a  slight  smattering  of 
many  things  that  they  cannot  thoroughly  un- 
derstand ;  makes  them  petulant  and  assuming, 
and  ever  upon  the  catch  to  display  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  talents,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  disgusting. 

Stuart. — Gilbert,  like  most  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  possessed  talents  of  no  or- 
dinary sort ;  but,  like  them  also,  his  writings 
have  great  defects  which  detract  much  from 
their  merit.  As  an  historian,  no  reliance  can 
be  had  upon  him.  The  violence  of  his  pre- 
judices against  living  authors,  led  him  perpe- 
tually astray.  The  object  with  him  seems  rather 
to  have  been  to  prove,  that  those  he  disliked 
had  gone  wrong,  than  to  be  right  himself;  and 
the  quickness  of  his  talents  enabled  him  to  do 
this  with  a  wondrous  degree  of  facility.  As  his 
knowledge  of  mankind,  too,-  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  most  dissolute  class,  his 
ideas  were  gross,  and  often  expressed  with  little 
delicacy.  His  style  is  therefore  characterised, 
when  he  wrote  without  affectation,  as  being  ner- 
vous rather  than  elegant;  but  in  the  last  pieces  he 
wrote,  it  was  affected  and  unnatural  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  so  full  of  Gallicisms,  that  it  may  be 
called  I'Venchificd  English.  It  was  a  wretched 
model  to  copy;  but  having  seen  Johnson  and  Gib- 
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bon,  each  attain  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  by 
adopting  a  style  equally  unnatural  and  barbar- 
ous, he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  fame 
in  the  same  way.  As  far  as  his  influence  goes, 
I,  therefore,  consider  him  as  one  of  the  cor- 
ruptors  of  good  taste  in  English  compo- 
sition, and  of  course  unfit  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth,  should  there  be  no  other  objec- 
tion to  his  writings  ;  of  which,  in  truth,  there 
are  but  too  many.  How  often  have  we  occa- 
sion to  regret,  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  that 
great  talents  should  be  prostituted  to  such  un- 
worthy uses ! 

Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  an  easy 
unaffected  natural  style  in  writing,  than  any 
other  ;  and  when  it  is  acquired,  it  affords  more 
pleasure  to  the  attentive  reader  than  any  other, 
it  excites  less  enthusiastic  admiration,  than  that 
turgid,  unnatural,  and  affected  mode  of  writing 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  reprehend. 

Of  all  the  writers  already  named,  Franklin 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  purest ;  Hume  and  Ro- 
bertson follow  after.  The  others  I  wish  not 
more  to  name,  because  I  could  not  do  it  with- 
out expressions  of  higli  disgust. 

But  if  you  wish  to  see  the  natural  style  in 
the  highest  perfection,  read  the  works  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Gregory;  all  of  which  possess  that 

T.  2 
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charm   which  Horace  would  have  called   the 
simplex  miinditiis  in  a  high  degree.     But  in 
particular,  his  Comparative  View,  which  in  re- 
spect to  natural  ease,  and  unaffected  elegant 
simplicity  of  style,  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  any 
language ;  and,  in  as  far  as  my  reading  has  ex- 
tended, has  not  been  equalled  by  any  other 
composition  in  English.     You  have  probably 
read  it;  and  if  you  have,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
you  went  through  the  whole  book  without  ever 
once  having  had  your  attention  called  off  from 
the  subject,  to  admire  the  style.     So  properly 
are  the  words  chosen  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
they  always  lead  the  mind  directly  forward  to 
the  object  in  view,  without  the  smallest  rub  of 
any  kind  to  call  off  the  attention ;   and  it  is 
only  after  you  have  completed  your  journey, 
and  have  time  to  look  back,  that  you  begin  to 
perceive  the  beauty  and  the  perfection  of  that 
road,  which  conducted  you  so  happily  to  your 
journey's  end.     A  writer  may  be  compared,  in 
some  respects,  to  a  player.     He  who  by  un- 
natural gestures,  and  exaggerated  contortions  of 
countenance,  outrages  nature,  is  sure  to  set  the 
whole  house  in  an  uproar,  by  the  continued 
plaudits  of  the  undiscerning   multitude.     But 
when  a  (iarrick  appears,   the  player  is  forgot ; 
he  seems  to  be  the  very  simple  clown,  himself, 
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he  represents;  and  the  uninformed  spectator 
wonders  why  any  one  should  admire  that  which 
he  sees  every  day  among  his  simple  neighbours. 
Or  if  he  represents  a  scene  of  dignified  distress, 
the  repres<intation  is  so  natural,  so  irresistibly 
pathetic,  that  the  mind  has  no  leisure  to  attend 
to  any  thing  else  but  the  affecting  object  before 
it.  Admiration,  applause,  and  every  other 
feeling,  are  suspended  in  the  agony  of  silent 
heart-felt  sympathy;  and  a  stranger  at  that  time 
entering  and  observing  the  audience,  without 
attending  to  the  stage,  *  would  wonder  why 
they  were  so  silent.'  Never  is  a  player  treading 
with  proper  dignity  the  tragic  stage,  when,  in 
an  interesting  scene,  the  audience  can  find  lei- 
sure to  admire  the  art,  and  the  high  attainments 
of  the  actor.  It  was  a  high  eulogium,  indeed, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  once  paid  to  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, then  Mrs.  Barry,  as  an  actress,  when  he 
said,  that,  in  a  very  full  house,  the  audience 
were  so  overcome,  as  scarcely  to  venture  to 
breathe ;  "  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  (said 
he)  drop  upon  the  floor.'*  How  different  this 
from  the  noisy  applause  that  overstrained  gri- 
mace so  necessarily  excites !  Gregory's  style 
may  be  compared  to  the  acting  of  Garrick  ; — 
it  is  only  by  a  retrospective  view,  that  its  su- 
perior excellence  can  be  discovered. 
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I  am  happy,  that  I  can  close  this  letter  with 
one  sincere  eulogium  at  least ;  for  I  am  afraid 
the  preceding  part  of  my  remarks  would  appear 
to  you  so  severe,  that  you  might  suspect  they 
were  dictated  by  ill-nature  or  envy  of  some 
sort.  To  those  who  know  me  less  than  you  do, 
this  would  be  so  natural,  that  I  should  not,  per- 
haps, have  ventured  on  giving  my  opinion  so 
freely  to  others  as  I  have  done  to  you.  I  have 
not  yet  exhausted  this  subject;  but  I  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  effacing  these  pleasing  impressions 
on  your  mind,  by  any  farther  remarks  at  pre- 
sent; as  it  is  but  very  seldom  indeed,  that  I  can 
have  occasion  to  bestow  applause  with  as  little 
abatement  as  in  the  case  just  now  before  us.  It 
is  by  contemplating  the  chaste  models  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  very  few  modern  productions 
that  can  vie  with  them,  that  you  can  attain  a 
just  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  beauty  of  com- 
position ;  but  when  you  do  attain  it,  you  will 
find  it  is  a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  Adieu. 
The  Bee,  vol.  xiv.  p.  99,  March  20,  1793 
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No.  CLVIII. 


Nee  desinat  unquam 


Tecum  Graia  loqui,  tecum  Romana  vetu&tag. 

Clacdiav. 

Nor  fail  to  study,  with  all  due  regard. 

Of  Greece  and  Rome  each  ancient  sage  and  bard. 


I  AM  glad  to  find,  that  you  have  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  shght  hints  I  gave  in  my  last, 
respecting  the  classics,  and  will  be  happy  if 
that,  or  any  thing  else  I  can  say,  shall  induce 
you  to  give  a  more  particular  attention  to  that 
branch  of  study  than  you  otherwise  might  have 
done.  I  wish  you  not,  however,  to  conceive 
that  1  am  such  a  blind  admirer  of  the  ancients, 
as  to  recommend  them  without  discrimination. 
They  deserve  high  applause  when  their  merits 
are  duly  appreciated ;  but  those  who  bestow 
exaggerated  praise  upon  them,  only  hurt  the 
cause  they  intend  to  serve. 

Classical  learning,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  I  consider  not  to  be  of  great  utility, 
in  as  far  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
only,  unless  in  respect  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  the  more  easy  attainment  of  a  few  books 
in  physic.     To  those  who,  like  you,  only  wisb 
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to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  history, 
physics,  and  philosophy,  there  are  so  many 
translations  of  all  the  good  books  in  these 
branches,  that  a  man,  without  any  classical 
knowledge  at  all,  may  make  nearly  as  great 
proficiency  in  them,  as  if  he  were  ever  so  learn- 
ed in  the  languages.  But  when  you  consider 
what  the  -French  call  belles  lettres,  and  objects 
of  taste  in  composition,  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
classical  learning,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  very 
great ;  for  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  many  of  the  ancients,  a  chasteness  of 
style,  a  justness  of  arrangement,  a  happy  selec- 
tion of  words,  and  an  elegance  in  the  whole  art 
of  composition,  that  we  but  very  seldom  find  in 
modern  performances.  By  reading  and  attend- 
ing to  these,  a  taste  for  similar  chastity  in  lite- 
rary composition  is  gradually  acquired,  and  a 
habit  of  propriety  in  expression  is  attained, 
which  gives  the  highest  polish  to  the  man  of 
letters,  and  the  gentleman.  For  these  reasons, 
however  useless  it  may  be  to  the  mechanic  or 
the  artisan,  or  even  to  those  who  are  only  emu- 
lous of  acquiring  knowledge  in  philosophy,  I 
conceive  classical  learning  must  ever  constitute 
a  very  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  man 
of  taste  and  polite  acquirements. 
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In  a  mere  didactic  performance,  the  meaning 
indeed  can  be  clearly  and  completely  transfused 
from  one  language  into  another,  by  a  good  trans- 
lation; but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to 
works  of  taste.  No  man  who  never  read  Ho- 
mer in  the  original,  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Iliad.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  nice  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and 
the  delicate  ideas  that  are  conveyed  by  parti- 
cular expressions,  that  whenever  you  derange 
them  in  any  way,  you  lose  the  ineffable  beauty 
which  constituted  their  principal  excellence ; 
and  instead  of  an  ardent  glow  of  ideas,  which 
communicated  a  warm  train  of  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture at  every  step,  you  are  presented  with  the 
dead  and  lifeless  carcass,  which,  from  its  sym- 
metry and  proportions,  you  can  conceive  may 
have  been  once  extremely  beautiful,  but  w^hich 
now  can  only  be  contemplated  with  a  sort  of 
cold  indifference.  To  attempt  to  put  it  into 
another  language,  is,  as  if  you  were  to  pull  off 
all  the  feathers  from  a  bird  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful plumage,  and  then  stick  them  into  a  cork 
model,  representing  the  body  of  a  bird.  You 
may  thus  have  something  like  the  general  ap- 
pearance; but  the  grace  and  beauty  which  were 
so  remarkable  in  the  original,  are  entirely  gone. 
This  is  my  idea  of  translations  in  general  j  and 
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where  there  are  so  many  works  of  taste,  of 
great  elegance,  as  are  confessedly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he 
who  has  a  mind  turned  for  such  studies,  will 
find  the  pains  that  he  is  obhged  to  bestow  in 
the  acquisition  of  these  languages  abundantly 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  they  will  afford. 

Even  with  regard  to  historical  compositions, 
in  which  the  facts  may  be  attained  with  pre- 
cision from  translations  ;  yet  so  much  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  depends 
upon  the  elegance  of  the  composition,  that 
there  will  be  found  an  infinite  difference  be- 
tween the  perusal  of  the  original  authors,  and 
any  translation  of  them  that  can  be  made.  For 
these  reasons  I  advise  you  to  apply  at  present 
with  great  assiduity  to  your  classical  studies : 
you  are  now  past  the  initiatory  and  disagreeable 
part  of  them;  and  a  very  little  perseverance  will 
enable  you  to  read,  with  great  satisfaction, 
every  author  in  these  languages.  I  beg  of  you 
therefore  to  attend  to  this.  In  the  works  of 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  you  will  find 
much  useful  information,  independent  of  their 
beauty  as  objects  of  taste  in  literary  composi- 
tion ;  and  though  old  Herodotus  is  to  be  read 
with  some  diffidence  (as  indeed  all  the  Greek 
writers  are)  with  regard  to  historical  precision. 
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yet  there  is  such  a  charm  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  manner,  and  the  harmony  of  his  style,  and 
you  here  see  the  mode  of  thinking  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  at  that  early  period 
so  distinctly  pourtrayed,  that  you  will  find  it  a 
most  interesting  performance.  With  regard  to 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
and  the  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets  in 
generalj  you  will  do  well  to  deny  yourself  the 
indulgence  of  dipping  into  them  till  you  are 
critically  skilled  in  the  language,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  history  of  those  times  ;  by  that  time,  your 
taste  will  be  so  formed,  as  not  to  relish  the  more 
gaudy  tinsel  of  some  of  their  compositions;  and 
your  judgment  will  be  so  matured,  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  subtilty  of 
their  metaphysical  speculations. 

You  are,  yourself,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  authors,  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  be  particular  on  that  head  ;  only  I 
beg  of  you  to  be  upon  your  guard  against 
adopting,  without  great  caution,  the  ideas  that 
are  generally  thrown  out  by  English  authors, 
concerning  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus, 
whose  compositions  have  been  ofiten  held  up  to 
view,  as  possessing  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  than  I  think  you  will  be  willing  to 
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allow  to  them,  when  you  shall  come  to  judge 
maturely  for  yourself. 

But  if  your  taste  will  be  improved,  by  read- 
ing classical  authors,  it  has  an  equal  chance  of 
being  debased  by  dipping  into  French  litera- 
ture. For  near  a  century  past,  the  writers  in 
that  language  have  been  strenuous  in  their 
efforts  at  obtaining  celebrity  in  regard  to  beauty 
of  style  ;  and  these  efforts  have  engendered  an 
infinity  of  productions,  which,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  have  sinned  against  nature  and  truth,  till 
they  have,  at  last,  degenerated  into  an  indiscri- 
minate torrent  of  bombast ;  every  one  trying 
who  shall  outstrip  his  neighbour  in  his  unna- 
tural eflbrts.  To  contemplate  the  whole  group, 
appears  to  me  as  if  I  saw  a  multitude  of  men 
before  me,  who,  disdaining  to  walk  upon  their 
legs,  as  nature  intended  them,  were  each  emu- 
lous of  adopting  some  locomotive  power,  which 
he  conceived  would  render  him  the  admiration 
of  all  around  him.  Some  of  these  are  mounted 
upon  stilts ;  some,  walking  upon  their  hands, 
turn  their  heels  upwards  ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
est part,  having  fabricated  for  themselves  a 
kind  of  wings,  attempt  to  use  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  themselves  to  a  high  degree  of 
elevation,  but  who,  in  their  unnatural  exertions, 
are  perpetually  tumbling  in  the  mire,  and  again 
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attempting  to  display  their  wings  with  ineffec- 
tual efforts ;  while  a  few,  having  laid  hold  of 
balloons,  are  lifted  above  the  clouds,  where 
they  for  a  time  remain  beyond  the  human  ken, 
till  they  fall  down  at  last,  and,  like  poor  Rosier, 
are  smashed  to  pieces.  Never  was  there  found 
in  any  language  such  an  overflowing  of  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  French 
publications  of  the  present  day. 

Yet,  among  the  number  of  men  of  genius  who 
have  written  in  the  French  language,  there  are 
some  who  have  written  with  elegance  and  taste. 
Voltaire  possessed  a  clear,  nervous,  and  concise 
style  of  language,  that  has  seldom  been  exceed- 
ed ;  and  every  one  knows,  that  in  the  lively 
satirical  vein,  he  never  perhaps  has  had  an 
equal ;  and  Rousseau  in  strength,  propriety, 
elegance,  and  pathos,  is  altogether  unrivalled. 
Voltaire  seldom  attempts  either  the  pathetic  or 
the  sublime ;  and  where  he  does  attempt  it, 
even  in  his  dramatic  writings,  there  is  so  much 
more  of  art  than  nature  in  the  composition, 
that  the  heart  is  never  touched.  Rousseau  is 
every  where  simple,  enchantingly  pathetic,  and 
often  sublime.  His  pathos  always  reaches  the 
heart,  and  affects  it  almost  instinctively ;  and 
wiiere  he  is  sublime,  he  rises  as  if  it  were  with- 
out effort,  and,  with  him,  raises  the  mind  of  his 
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readef  to  a  high  degree  of  exaltation.  Voltaire 
amuses  the  fancy,  and  exhibits  such  a  super- 
abundance of  ludicrous  pictures,  as  can  scarcely 
fail  to  exhilarate  the  most  phlegmatic  reader. 
Rousseau  seizes  the  heart,  and  compels  the 
reader  to  go  along  with  him.  The  writings  of 
both  these  authors,  however,  should  be  read 
with  great  caution.  Rousseau,  warm  and  ardent 
in  his  conceptions,  expresses  his  ideas  in  too 
bold  and  unguarded  a  manner,  not  to  outstrip 
the  comprehension  of  most  readers ;  so  that  what, 
if  thoroughly  explained,  might  be  understood, 
appears  to  be  only  bold  and  paradoxical  as  he 
has  left  it.  Hence  arose  those  persecutions  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  imprudence  of  thus  throwing  out  ideas 
which  might  tend  unnecessarily  to  mislead  the 
minds  of  well-intentioned  readers,  was  not  en- 
tirely unmerited.  Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  his  natural  levity  of  disposition,  when  he 
meets  with  an  opportunity  of  turning  any  ob- 
ject that  is  generally  respected  into  ridicule,  is 
sure  to  embrace  it ;  and  his  talents  for  that 
species  of  composition  were  such  as  to  enable 
him,  with  a  single  dash  of  his  pen,  to  convert 
the  most  dignified  object  in  nature,  into  the 
most  ludicrous.  No  man,  whatever  his  judg- 
ment and  his  disposition  may  be,  is  proof  against 
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the  power  of  such  kind  of  attacks.  His  writings, 
with  all  their  charms,  are  in  great  danger  of 
perverting  the  judgment,  and  giving  an  im- 
proper bias  to  youthful  minds.  I  would  except, 
however,  his  general  history  from  this  censure, 
which  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  with  much  more  care,  than 
we  could  have  expected  from  such  a  lively  pen. 
It  has  produced  a  total  change  in  the  ideas  of 
mankind  respecting  historical  composition,  and 
has  introduced  a  mode  of  WTiting  history  that 
is  entirely  new  in  Europe.  When  you  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  historical  facts  respect- 
ing modern  Europe,  you  will  read  this  work 
with  great  pleasure  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  rather 
considered  as  a  memorandum-book  for  arrang- 
ing the  ideas  of  persons  of  knowledge,  than  an 
introduction  to  history  for  those  who  are  un- 
informed. 

Raynal  has  obtained  a  temporary  reputation 
for  writing  a  history  in  a  very  rhetorical  style, 
which  pleased  the  public  at  first,  on  account  of 
its  novelty.  That  performance  is  now  found  to 
be  erroneous  in  many  particulars ;  and  the 
public,  tired  of  that  kind  of  flowery  writing,  are 
disposed  to  find  many  faults  with  it.  Thus  it 
ever  happens,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  found 
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a  reputation  on  any  thing  but  truth  and  nature, 
the  success  may  be  brilliant  for  a  time,  but  the 
reputation  that  is  thus  acquired  is  of  short  du- 
ration.    In  any  other  light  than  as  an  amusing 
performance,  I  would  not  recommend  this  book 
to  your  perusal.     If  you  were  to  ground  your 
notions  of  trade  and  commerce  on  the  views  he 
gives  of  them,  you  will  find  that,  at  a  future 
period  of  life,  you  will  be  obliged  to  alter  them 
entirely.     Indeed,  I  wish  you  to  keep  clear  of 
this  branch  of  study  for  some  time ;  for  we  are 
yet  but  groping  our  way  in  it,  and  have  scarcely 
got  a  glimpse  of  light.     It  is  as  yet  only  a 
maiden  science.    It  is  not  impossible  that,  be- 
fore you  have  made  yourself  master  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  claim  your  at- 
tention, some   person  may  step  forward,  and 
elucidate   it  more    clearly  than  has  yet  been 
done :  all  1  wish  you  to  do  at  present,  is  to 
avoid  forming  decided  notions  on  this  subject ; 
and  to  read,  if  you  read  at  all,  with  great  dis- 
trust, whatever  shall  fall  in  your  way  respecting 
political  economy.    There  is  one  French  writer 
(the  Marquis  de  Casaux)  who  has  thrown  out 
some  striking  hints  on  this  subject ;  but  he  has 
not  explained  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in- 
telligible almost  to  any  one.    His  book  is,  there* 
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fore,  a  very  improper  one  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth. 

There  is  one  performance  in  the  French  lan- 
guage which  is  altogether  a  unique.  It  is 
neither  poetry  nor  prose.  It  is  so  unlike  any 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  any  other  language, 
that  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  say  it  must 
be  unnatural ;  yet  the  ideas  it  suggests  are  so 
pleasing,  and  the  expressions  flow  so  easily, 
that  even  I  myself,  who  am,  perhaps,  rather  fas- 
tidious in  this  respect,  cannot  venture  to  con- 
demn it.  You  will  easily  conceive  I  here  allude 
to  the  Telemaque  of  Fenelon.  It  is  one  of 
those  performances,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
made,  we  should  have  said  could  never  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  one  of  those  originals  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire ;  but  which  no  man  of 
discernment  will  say  ought  ever  to  be  imitated. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  prose  run  mad  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with 
this  performance.  It  deserves  to  be  studied  for 
its  singularity ;  it  deserves  to  be  admired  for 
its  beauties.  In  its  present  state  it  must  prove 
liighly  interesting  to  youth,  who  are  ardent  in 
the  pursuits  of  virtue,  and  emulous  of  distinc- 
tion. Were  some  of  the  prolix  details  lopped 
off,  it  would  be  a  work  interesting  even  to  the 
aged. 

VOL.  }\\  M 
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Massillon,  Bourdalue,  Fletchier,  and  Bossuet, 
are  all  celebrated  writers,  who,  having  possessed 
great  talents  and  great  knowledge  of  the  foibles 
of  their  compatriots,  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
reputation,  during  their  own  life-time,  in  a  luxu- 
rious court,   and    laid  the  foundation  of  that 
rhetorical  style  of  pulpit  oratory  which  has  pro- 
duced such  a  torrent  of  bombast  in  the  composi- 
tion of  latter  times.    The  eloges  which  have  been 
pronounced  on  the  death  of  illustrious  persons 
in  France,  since  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV. 
form  an  immense  mass  of  the  most  nauseating 
compositions  that  ever  were  conceived  by  man. 
I  hope  the  spirit  which  now  begins  to  appear, 
will  check  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  writing  ;  and 
I  should  be  well  pleased,   if  you  could  throw 
every  thing  of  that  kind  aside.     But  that  spirit 
of  exaggerated   praise  and  pompous    extrava- 
gance in  rhetorical  figures,  hath  been  so  inti- 
mately conjoined  v.ith   biography  of  all  sorts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
of  eminent   men,   without  being   cloyed  with 
that  bombast.     What  a  noble  figure  does  Plu- 
tarch make,   when  surrounded  by  this  motley 
group  I  It  is  the  statue  of  Antinous  amidst  a 
company  of  dancing-masters. 

The  Bee,  vqI.  xiv.  p.  122,  April  ,S,  1793. 
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The  praise  of  Rousseau  is  in  this  paper  much  too  uiKjliali'' 
fied  ;  he  is  the  most  dangerous  and  seductive  of  writers ;  and 
I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  introducing  an  admirably'- 
written  corrective,  from  a  volume  just  published  under  the 
title  of"  Extracts  irom  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  ;'* 
a  work  which,  though  singularly  desultory'  in  its  constructionj, 
abounds  in  taste,  good  sense,  and  nervous  composition.  I 
am  sorry  that  want  of  room  must  limit  my  quotation  front 
this  writer  to  his  strictures  on  the  Nouvelie  Heloise,  the 
most  pernicious,  however,  of  the  productions  of  the  French- 
man. 

"  Rousseau  is  a  character  who  has  by  turns  transported 
me  with  the  most  violent  and  opposite  emotions  of  delight 
and  disgust,  admiration  and  contempt,  indignation  and  pity  % 
but  my  ultimate  opinion  of  him,  drawn  as  it  is  from  a  pretty 
attentive  consideration  of  his  writings  and  actions,  will  not,  I 
think,  easily  be  changed. 

"  Of  ail  the  modes  of  inculcating  opinion,  that  which 
brings  before  us  a  vivid  representation  of  real  life,  where  every 
thing  lives  and  moves  and  breathes  at  the  disposition  of  the 
fancy ;  which  indirectly  enforces  its  sentiments  by  the  energy 
of  character  and  action,  and  impressively  stamps  them  on  the 
mind  by  the  interest  and  fascination  of  circumstantial  narra- 
tive, has  unquestionably  the  fairest  chance  for  rapid  and  po- 
pular eti?^jt.  Feeble  and  impotent  is  the  most  animated  ex- 
hortation, lifeless  and  inert  are  the  most  authoritative  pre- 
cepts, compared  with  the  powerful  and  seductive  influence  of 
a  wtll  conceived  and  well  conducted  novel ;  whichj  while  it 
awakens  breathless  curiosity,  and  enchains  expectant  atten- 
tion, by  the  magic  of  its  fable,  while  it  agitates  at  pleasure, 
and  in  modes  most  conducive  to  its  purpose,  all  the  varietiee 
oi'  passion,  silently  liquefies  and  moulds  to  its  will,  the  taste, 
the  turn  of  thought,  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  moral 
character  of  its  reader.  Of  compositions  like  these,  I  ?hall 
always  take  the  liberty  to  collect  the  aim,  from  the  final  and 
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predominant  impression  which  they  leave  upon  the  mind.  If 
their  tendency  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  relax  the  obligations  to 
virtue,  and  smooth  the  declivities  to  vice,  by  means  which  it 
is  so  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  writer  to  employ  and  to 
conceal,  it  is  not  any  declaration  on  his  part,  nor  any  correc- 
tive he  may  put  in  liis  own  mouth,  or  in  those  of  the  person- 
ages he  brings  forward^  no,  nor  any  lenient  qualification  he 
may  deem  it  prudent  to  introduce  in  the  moral  government 
of  his  drama,  which  shall  soothe  my  unguarded  unsuspecting 
simplicity,  into  a  persuasion  of  the  innocent  spirit  of  the 
work,  or  the  virtuous  views  of  the  author.  The  effect  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake ;  the  intention,  at  best,  is  equivocal- 
With  what  impressions,  then,  do  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Julia  ?  With  a  considerable  abatement,  I  think,  in  our  ex- 
quisite sense  and  high  estimation  (to  say  no  more)  of  three 
most  important  regulations  in  life :  regulations,  which,  en- 
grafted us  they  are  upon  the  dearest  of  our  personal  and 
bosom  interests,  strike  deep  into  the  composition  of  our  seve- 
ral characters,  mingle  v.ith  tlie  whole  texture  of  our  domestic 
ceconomy,  and  affect,  remotely  indeed,  but  powerfully,  tlie 
entire  fabric  of  civil  society ; — those,  I  mean,  which  enjoin 
the  purest  chastiiy  in  females  before  marriage  ;  a  deference 
to  parental  authority,  in  the  disposal  of  their  affections  and 
their  persons  ;  and  a  sacred  horror  to  whatever  may  tend, 
after  marriage,  to  alienate  their  conjugal  regards.  Love, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  regulations  to  check  from  dif- 
fusion or  pervere;.ion,  and  to  conduct  into  its  regular  fruc- 
tifying channels,  has  so  universal  and  absolute  an  influence, 
enters  into  our  composition  at  so  green  an  age,  and  agitates 
the  tender  germ  witii  such  an  impetuous  and  tender  impulse* 
that,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  it  cannot  be  too 
vigilantly  watched,  or  sedulously  trained.  This  imperious 
passion,  from  which  we  derive  our  being  and  transmit  it,  and 
in  a  great  degree  our  characters  too,  it  has  been  the  endea- 
vour of  Rousseau  to  exasperate  into  an  impatience  of  all  con- 
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iroul ;  and  to  convert  into  an  engine  for  overwhelming  its 
natural  guardians  and  protectors,  as  tyrannical  usurpers  over 
the  rights  of  nature.  What  is  the  story  he  brings  before  us  ? 
A  young  lady,  the  only  and  darling  child  of  a  man  of  rank, 
and  proud  of  that  rank,  conceives  a  passionate  attachment 
for  a  youth  entrusted  with  the  delicate  charge  of  her  educa- 
tion; a  clandestine  intercourse  is  carried  on;  the  impossibility 
of  unton  reverberates  the  flame,  and  kindles  intolerable  ar- 
dour; the  youth  is  modest  and  reserved;  the  enamoured  maid 
invites  him  to  her  bed,  and  rev/ards  his  passion  with  the  last 
favour  a  virgin  can  bestow :  an  improper  sympathy  is  sus- 
pected by  the  father ;  he  proposes  and  presses  an  equal  match 
on  which  he  had  long  set  his  heart;  she  reluctantly  consents; 
she  dismisses  her  lover ;  she  marries ;  she  resumes  her  old 
correspondence  with  her  favourite  paramour ;  she  admits  him, 
with  her  husband's  permission,  an  inmate  in  the  house ;  she 
is  indulged  with  opportunities  of  renewing  with  him  the  pas- 
sionate scenes,  and  reviving  the  harrowing  remembrances,  of 
former  days;  and  expires  in  this  unnatural  intercourse.  When 
these  things  are  fairly  set  before  us,  in  all  their  naked  defor- 
mity, we  want  no  monitor  to  prompt  our  aversion  and  disgust. 
We  see  by  an  intuitive  glance,  we  feel  by  an  instinctive 
thrill,  all  the  pestilent  disorders  which  would  flow  in  upon  us, 
from  our  encouragement,  from  our  toleration,  of  such  prac- 
tices ;  from  our  not  driving  them,  as  we  do,  by  common  con- 
sent, from  society,  with  shame  and  scorn  and  detestation.  It 
requires  no  logic  to  convince  us,  that  if  the  settled  restric- 
tions on  these  subjects  were  once  removed,  and  nothing  sub- 
stituted but  loose  personal  discretion,  swayed  by  every  gust 
of  appetite  and  passion,  that  all  domestic  security  and  com- 
fort, all  parental  care,  all  filial  duty,  all  pure  and  hallowed 
affection,  all  conjugal  confidence  and  endearment,  would  be 
overwhelmed  under  a  flood  of  gross  adulterous  lust  and  cor- 
rupted sentiment.  What  shall  we  tliink  then  of  a  writer, 
who,  by  the  fascination  of  his  fable,  tb  3  melting  fervour  of 
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his  sentiments,  and  the  vivid  force  of  his  thrilling  descrip-. 
tions,  ind-uces  us,  not  to  palliate  as  venial  errors,  not  to  ap- 
prove as  amiable  failings,  but  to  enter  into  and  to  adopt  a& 
our  own,  to  cherish  as  consolatory  expedients,  and  embrace 
as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  and  refuge  from  despair,  those  flagrant 
yiolatioiis  of  delicacy,  decency,  a,nd  chastity  I  "    P,  73»  7'i^ 
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No.  CLIX. 

Et  tantum  constans  in  levitate  saj  est. 

Ovid. 

Constant  in  fickleness  alone. 


Sir, 

I  LAY  before  you  a  sketch  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  a  Coun- 
try Curate  ;  a  life  sufficiently  varied  to  interest 
the  inquisitive,  and  sufficiently  marked  with  er- 
ror to  afford  admonition  to  the  incautious. 

I  was  born  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  metropolis.  My  father  was  one  of  those 
clergymen  who  cavil  at  creeds  and  propose 
emendations  to  the  liturgy ;  and  of  those  articles 
which  are  jointly  considered  as  the  standard  of 
genuine  orthodoxy,  of  many  he  would  confess 
his  utter  disbelief,  and  of  some  his  sovereign 
contempt.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that 
he  was  never  dignified  by  patronage,  or  exalted 
to  preferment.  His  friends,  indeed,  were  nu- 
merous ;  but  his  enemies  were  active.  They 
who  had  assented  to  doctrines  into  which  they 
never  inquired,  will  not  look  favourably  on 
those  in  whom  inquiry  has  produced  incredu- 
lity ;  and  they,  whom  doubt  has  not  deterred 
from  assent,  are  Httle   delighted  with  honesty 
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greater  than  their  own.  Thus,  his  learning  and 
abilities,  which  were  generally  acknowledged, 
procured  him  only  unsubstantial  praise ;  and  a 
life  which  had  passed  in  obscurity,  terminated 
in  a  condition  very  remote  from  affluence. 

At  his  death  I  was  eleven  years  of  age.  He 
had  from  my  earliest  infancy  destined  me  to  a 
learned  profession  ;  and  having  no  otlicr  cliild, 
he  had  dedicated  his  whole  leisure  to  my  im- 
provement. By  the  generosity  of  benefactors, 
wlio  are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  ingenuous 
complaint,  the  seeds  of  Hberal  knowledge,  which 
had  already  been  sown  in  my  mind,  were  enabled 
to  attain  maturity  ;  and  after  several  years  em- 
ployed in  a  public  school  in  London,  I  was  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  enriched  by  a  stock  of 
learning,  perhaps,  somewhat  above  mediocrity, 
and  warmed  with  a  love  of  letters,  which  I  have 
cherished  through  life. 

During  my  residence  at  the  university  I  dis- 
covered the  fickleness  of  temper  which  has 
been  tlie  occasion  of  all  my  n?isfortunes.  I 
pursued  no  study  with  that  pertinacity,  which 
alone  can  ensure  success.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  counteracted  the  useful  propensities  of  my 
mind,  by  withliolding  from  me  those  qualities, 
by  whose  co-operation  they  have  effect ;  I  pos- 
sessed emulation  without  the  power  of  perse- 
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verance,  pride  without  a  proper  sense  of  digni- 
ty, and  talents  without  resolution  to  exert  them. 
I  was,  therefore,  in  all  my  struggles  for  reputa- 
tion, the  victim  of  disappointment ;  yet  I  gene- 
rally received  the  mortifying  consolation,  that  I 
was  next  in  merit  to  those  who  had  defeated  me, 
and  that  a  very  small  degree  of  additional  ap- 
plication would,  perhaps,  have  rendered  me  their 
superior.  In  the  last  instance,  however,  my 
friends  were  less  satisfied  than  myself,  with  the 
decision  given  against  me.  There  was  indeed 
some  reason  to  surmise,  that  I  was  obnoxious  to 
party  zeal ;  and  he,  who  has  more  than  once 
been  fairly  vanquished  in  contests  for  fame,  is 
with  little  difficulty  repulsed.  He  has  to  op- 
pose the  united  powers  of  inclination  and  pre- 
judice ;  and  few  are  willing  to  believe,  that 
strength  can  be  acquired  by  defeat.  Scilicet 
acrior  miles  redibit  ? 

Shall  lie,  who  once  ignobly  deign'd  to  yield, 
With  new-born  ardour  seek  th'  embattled  field  ? 

It  would  have  been  a  proof  of  insensibility, 
rather  than  of  fortitude,  to  liave  felt  no  depres- 
sion of  spirits  from  my  various  disappointments : 
yet  they  never  so  far  operated  on  my  mind  as  to 
produce  local  disgust,  or  to  imbitter  the  remem- 
brance of  hopes,  which  were  born  only  to  pe- 
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rish.  I  look  back  to  the  hours,  which  I  spent 
at  college, — with  pleasing  fond  regret,  and,  in 
vain,  sigh  for  their  return.  My  feelings  at  this 
moment  are  admirably  expressed  in  some  charm- 
ing lines  of  Cowley's  Dedicatory  Elegy ;  and  as 
they,  happily,  have  not  been  "  blown  upon" 
(to  use  the  phrase  of  Addison)  by  the  swarm  of 
learned  flies,  who  do  little  else  than  quote,  I 
shall  subjoin  the  whole  passage,  together  with  a 
Sonnet  written  in  imitation  of  it. 

O  mihi  jucundum  Grantae,  super  omnia  nomen  J 

O  penitus  toto  corde  receptus  amor ! 
Ah  !  mihi  si  vestra;  reeldat  bona  gaudia  sedis, 

Detque  Deus  docta  posse  quiete  frui! 
Qualis  eram,  cum  me  tranquilla  mente  sedentem 

Vidisti  in  ripa,  Came  serene,  tua ; 
Mulcentem  audisti  juvcnih  flumina  canfeu; 

Ille  quidera  mimerito,  sed  tibi  gratus  erat. 
Tunc  liquidis  tacitisque  simul  mea  vita  diebus> 

Et  similis  vestrae  Candida  fluxit  aquae ; 
^t  nunc  coenosoe  luces  atque  obice  multo 

Rumpitur  aetatis  turbidus  ordo  meae, 

Cambridge  !    dear  name,  at  whose  transporting  sound 

A  pang  of  fond  remembrance  thrills  my  breast ; 

O  could  those  hours  return  which  friendship  blest. 
Which  letter'd  ease,  the  muse>  and  C********  crown'd! 

How  calm  my  soul,  when  oft  at  parting  day 
Cam  saw  me  musing  by  his  willowy  side, 

The  while  I  would  recite  some  raptur'd  lay. 
Whose  lingerh>g  murmurs  floated  down  the  tide-. 
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Yet  ah !  too  short  is  youth's  fantastic  dream, 

Ere  manhood  wakes  th'  unweeting  heart  to  woe ! 
Silent  and  smooth  Cam's  loitering  waters  flow ; 
So  glided  life,  a  smooth  and  silent  stream : 
Sad  change !  for  now  by  choking  cares  withstood 
It  scarcely  burst  its  way,  a  troubled  boisterous  flood. 

But  the  brief  period  of  three  years  had  slipt 
insensibly  away  ;  and  the  time  was  now  at  hand, 
in  which  I  was  to  launch  into  the  world.  I  re- 
ceived offers  of  various  appointments,  none  of 
which  were  eminently  tempting  to  ambition  ; 
and  though  an  enumeration  of  them  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  design  of  this  narrative,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  two  of  them  ;  the 
one  as  an  instance  of  the  high  dignity  of  educa^ 
tion,  and  the  other  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of 
engagements. 

I  had  noticed  in  a  newspaper  an  advei^tise- 
ment,  stating  that  "  a  head-master  was  wanted 
in  an  eminent  classical  school  in  Dublin.'*  On 
making  application  to  a  gentleman  referred  to 
in  London,  I  received  the  following  letter 
written  by  the  advertiser, 

«  Sir, 
"  I  am  the  proprietor  of  an  eminent  gram- 
mar-school in  this  city,  and  want  the  service 
of  a  person  who  is  qualified  to  be  the  head- 
jflj^ster.     He  must  he   thoroughly   acquainted 
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with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  he 
must  also  be  perfect  master  of  History  ancient 
and  modern.  Chronology,  Mythology,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Geography.    He  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  Criticism,  as  he  will  have  to  correct 
the  exercises  of  the  first  class.     He   will  be 
treated  in  all  respects  like  a  gentleman.     He 
must  not  love  wine,  and  must  retire  from  table 
as  soon  as  grace  is  said.     He  must  be  glad  of 
confinement,  as  he  will  have  to  keep  eyes  over 
the  boys,  not  only  during  their  school-hours,  but 
also  during  their  hours  of  recreation,  to  prevent 
them  doing  mischief.     He  will  not  expect  to 
have  a  bed-chamber  to  himself,  but  will  wil- 
lingly sleep  with  some  of  the  senior  scholars. 
The  salary  to  a  layman  will  be  40/.   a  year,  or 
to  a  clergyman  50/.  because  he  can  assist  me  in 
my  church  duty.     I  am  willing  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses  hither  as  far  as  8/. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Dublin,  "  Yours,  John  A , 

«  26  Jan.  1799. 

"  If  this  does  not  suit  you,  I  hope  you  will 
recommend  it  among  your  friends." 

Thank  heaven  !  I  loved  my  friends  too  well  to 
recommend  to  them  so  severe  a  mortification  of 
their  lusts,  with  so  little  prospect  of  reward.     I 
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therefore  declined  the  proposal  in  the  name  of 
myself  and  all  my  acquaintance ;  at  the  same 
time  complimenting  the  Hibernian  on  his  won- 
derful liberality,  and  his  no  less  wonderful 
letter. 

The  other  situation,  which  was  offered  me, 
was  far  more  eligible  than  the  former,  and  such 
as  I  gladly  accepted.  It  was  to  be  an  assistant 
at  one  of  the  great  public  schools  ;  a  situation, 
at  once  desirable  for  its  emolument,  and  not  hu- 
miliating to  pride.  I,  therefore,  requested  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  commissioned  to  dis- 
pose of  the  appointment  to  secure  it  for  me; 
and  his  recommendation  being  approved  by  the 
master  of  the  school,  I  sat  down  in  quiet  expec- 
tation of  the  time  when  my  labours  were  to 
commence.  A  fortnight,  however,  had  elapsed, 
when  the  Dr.  wrote  word  to  his  acquaintance  in 
the  university,  tliat  a  certain  great  man  had  just 
proposed  a  gentleman  to  fill  the  ensuing  vacancy 
in  the  school,  and  that  to  so  intimate  a  friend 
he  could  deny  nolhing. 

About  tliis  time  I  wrote  to  some  of  my  fa^ 
tiler's  fWcnds  in  London,  men  of  considerable 
interest,  wlio  liad  always  professed  their  esteem 
of  me  from  respect  both  to  my  father's  memory 
and  my  own  merits,  to  use  their  influence  in 
procuring  me  some  employment,  which  a  lay- 
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man  of  education  might  discharge  with  credit 
and  ability ;  but  the  gentleman,  on  whom 
I  had  most  depended,  gave  me  civilly  to 
understand,  that  he  should  always  be  inter* 
ested  in  my  welfare ;  but  that  if  I  had  no  better 
friends  in  the  world  than  himself,  I  was  in  a  pi- 
teous condition  ;-^that  he  knew  of  no  civil  em^ 
ployment ;  and  that,  he  believed,  I  could  not 
do  better  than  go  into  orders. 

I  had  now,  then,  no  alternative,  but  to  take 
the  first  offer  which  fortune  might  throw  into 
my  way.  This  happened  to  be  a  curacy  in  the 
country ;  the  disposal  of  which  had  been  dele- 
gated to  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  had  patronised  me  during  my  re- 
sidence in  college,  and,  on  my  departure  from  it^ 
treated  me  with  the  warmth  of  parental  tender- 
ness, rather  than  the  cold  civilities  of  esteem. 
AVhatever  such  a  friend  advised  me  to  accept, 
I  could  not  persume  to  refuse ;  accordingly,  I 
desired  him  to  engage  the  curacy  for  me;  at  the 
same  time  indulging  a  secret  hope,  that  the  rec- 
tor woidd  receive  an  application  from  some 
"  intimate  friend,  to  whom  he  could  deny  no- 
thing." 

The  event,  however,  was  otherwise :  but  as 
I  have  already,  I  fear,  reached  the  limit  of  your 
paper,  I  must  defer  the  remainder  of  my  history 
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tX)  some  future  period,  when  I  shall  have  been 
convinced  by  your  insertion  of  this  letter,  that 
you  do  not  number  its  author  among  your  worth- 
less corresp(5ndents. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lincolnshire,  MuTABILIS. 

Jan.  1793. 

The  Country  Spectator,  No.  16,  January  22,  1793r 
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No.  CLX. 

jEstuat,  et  toto  disconvenit  ordine  vitae. 

HORAT. 

Still  floating  with  the  tide,  his  plans  are  never  fixL 


The  Curacy,  which  I  was  destined  to  serve, 
was  that  of  a  large  village  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  After  having  been  ordained  at  Ely, 
in  April,  1779, 1  took  leave  of  the  university,  and 
proceeded  to  my  parish.  The  pangs  of  separa- 
tion from  my  favourite  habits  of  life  were 
sharpened  by  being  contrasted  with  the  scene 
before  me  :  for,  whatever  schemes  of  happiness 
my  imagination  had  devised  for  the  approaching 
period,  the  pleasures  of  elegant  society  could 
not  reasonably  be  placed  in  that  number.  My 
Hector,  indeed,  had  the  reputation  of  consider- 
able learning,  added  to  exemplary  virtues  ;  but, 
as  he  generally  resided  on  another  living,  I  could 
not  hope  to  derive  great  advantages  from  his 
acquaintance. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  village,  I  was  directed 
to  a  farm-house  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  the  habitation  of  the  curates.  The 
treatment   I  received,  was  such   as   has  been 
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honoured  with  a  memorial  from  a  far  greater 
apostle  than  myself;  for  with  him  I  may  truly 
say,  "  the  barbarous  people  shewed  me  no  little 
kindness.'*  My  parishioners  were  honest,  hos- 
pitable, gaping  rustics,  who,  while  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  good-breeding 
and  refinement,  had  not  vitiated  their  intercourse 
with  fashionable  hypocrisy,  or  destroyed  the 
efficacy  of  language  by  the  introduction  of  polite 
falsehood.  For  some  days  I  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  an  inundation  of  civilities  ;  which, 
however  they  merited  my  gratitude,  and  conci- 
liated my  affection,  were  still  little  calculated 
to  promote  my  happiness,  or  to  make  me  pleased 
with  my  situation.  I  had  lately  been  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  the  learned,  the  polished,  and 
the  gay ;  but  had  never  heard  the  clamours  of 
rustic  merriment,  or  been  accosted  with  the 
rudeness  of  boisterous  salutation.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  often  disgusted 
my  hosts  by  the  serenity  of  a  countenance,  which 
ought  to  have  been  distorted  with  laughter ;  or 
if  I  passed  for  a  dull,  insipid  sort  of  guest,  as  I 
never  was  observed  to  be  exhilarated  w^th  ale. 
I  soon  found  that  comparisons  were  made 
between  myself  and  the  former  curate,  not  at 
all  favourable  to  his  successor ;  and  it  became 
sufficiently  plain,  that  little  as  I  was  entertained 
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with  the  conversation  of  my  flock,  they  were 
still  less  delighted  with  the  manner  of  their 
pastor.  This  they  at  length  evinced  by  con- 
stantly neglecting  to  invite  me  to  their  feasts, 
and  sometimes  forgetting  me  even  at  their 
christenings. 

To  want  the  power  of  pleasing  those  who 
cannot  impart  pleasure  in  return,  is  a  species  of 
mortification  easily  softened  by  pride.  Though 
I  was  desirous  of  acquiring  praise,  where  praise 
would  have  been  sincere,  I  was  soon  reconciled 
to  the  neglect  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and 
determined  to  seek  happiness  in  solitary  study. 
But  what  pursuit  of  man  does  not  forcibly  re- 
mind him,  that  he  was  formed  for  society  ?  Even 
he,  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  solitary  study, 
and  rejoices  in  his  security  from  intrusion,  still 
looks  round  him  for  some  one  of  similar  habits 
with  himself,  to  whom  he  may  impart  his  favourite 
ideas  ''  warm  from  the  brain.**  With  such  a 
friend  was  I  blest  at  the  university,  and  with  him  I 
still  corresponded;  yetepistolary  correspondence, 
where  information  alone  is  required,  is,  in  an 
intercourse  of  literary  friendship,  a  very  inade- 
quate substitute  for  conversation ;  it  cannot 
communicate  the  instantaneous  emotions  of  sym- 
pathy, or  express  the  tones  of  poetic  rapture. 

But  my  situation'  was  rendered  still   more 
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comfortless,  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
by  a  dearth  of  books :  for  though  at  college  I 
had  collected  as  many  volumes,  as  my  income 
would  allow,  my  library  was  too  small  to  enable 
me  to  prosecute  any  important  undertaking. 
It  was  vain  to  expect  assistance  from  libraries 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  as  I  believe  that,  except 
by  myself  and  by  the  vicar  of  an  adjacent  parish, 
who  had  a  closet  laden  with  a  cargo  of  theology, 
twenty  volumes  could  not  have  been  produced 
w^ithin  twenty  miles  of  my  residence. 

In  this  solitude  I  remained  eighteen  months. 
At  length  I  determined  to  quit  it ;  when  some 
friends  invited  me  to  town  with  a  view  of  pro- 
curing me  an  appointment  to  a  vacant  lecture- 
ship in  the  city.  The  prospect  of  a  settlement 
in  London  presented  to  my  imagination  every 
thing  w^hich  I  wished.  I  foresaw  that  it  would 
give  me  access  to  valuable  libraries,  and  open  to 
my  mind  all  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  accepted  the  proposal  of  my  friends, 
and  bade  adieu  to  my  parishioners  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn. 

Some  of  your  readers,  sir,  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  and  situation  of  a 
lecturer.  He  may,  then,  be  defined  to  be, 
"  A  pensionary  Parson,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  house-keepers  of  a  parish,  and  is 
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dependent  upon  their  generosity  and  his  own 
servility  for  his  daily  subsistence.'*  The  candi- 
dates at  the  present  vacancy  were  four ;  each 
of  whom,  in  turn,  was  directed  to  preach  a 
probationary  sermon,  that  the  electors  might 
be  able  to  decide,  which  of  us  was  the  most 
deserving  man  in  point  of  voice,  figure,  and 
address,  and  the  other  qualifications  of  a  worthy 
clergyman.  It  was  evident,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  contest,  that  the  successful  candidate, 
whoever  he  might  be,  would  succeed  by  a  small 
majority:  the  greater  number  of  the  parishioner^s 
had  promised  their  votes,  and  were  exerting  all 
their  interest  in  behalf  of  their  respective  candi- 
dates :  a  few,  liowever,  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  were  to  be  preached  into  preference. 
Of  these  I  gained  over  the  greater  part,  not  by 
my  own  merit,  but  by  the  defects  of  my  com- 
petitors ;  the  first  of  whom  was  uglier  than 
Caliban ;  the  second  detained  his  auditors  fifty- 
five  minutes  in  the  cold ;  and  the  third,  either 
by  design  or  from  ignorance,  was  woefully 
heterodox.  I  was  duly  elected  by  a  majority 
of  seventeen  votes;  the  whole  number  consist- 
ing of  four  hundred  and  twenty  one,  which 
were  otherwise  almost  equally  distributed. 

Soon,  however,  was  x.  convinced,  that  I  had 
gained  little  by  my  victory.     The   collection 
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annually  made  for  my  predecessor,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  chosen  without  opposition, 
had  amounted  to  upwards  of  ninety  pounds ;  but 
as  I  had  been  elected  by  a  sort  of  parochial  fac- 
tion, scarcely  exceeding  the  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  found  myself  in  the  receipt  of  less 
than  half  that  sum,  a  sum  which  fell  short  of  the 
emolument  of  my  curacy;  though  my  expenses, 
by  living  in  town,  were  considerably  augmented. 
My  curacy,  however,  was  lost ;  and,  with  it,  I 
lost  the  friend  who  had  patronised  me  at  college. 
As  I  had  omitted  to  consult  him  about  my 
removal,  till  it  was  already  too  late,  he  never 
afterwards  regarded  me  with  warmth  or  tender- 
ness, but  considered  me  as  a  young  man  of  un- 
settled choice  and  fluctuating  desires,  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  serve,  and  who  ought  to  be  left 
to  liis  fate. 

But  my  lecturer-ship  grew  continually  less 
and  less  lucrative ;  for  even  of  those  who  had 
voted  in  my  favour,  some  had  been  alienated  by 
my  aversion  to  cringing,  and  gradually  reduced 
their  quotas  of  my  pension  ;  finding,  therefore, 
that  I  should  shortly  be  starved  into  a  re- 
signation of  my  ofiice,  I  determined  to  retire 
honourably,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
restored  to  the  parishioners  their  full  powers  of 
electioneering. 
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Thus  was  I  once  more  adrift  in  the  world  ; 
when   I   received   a  letter    from   a  friend    in 
Cambridge,  proposing  to  me  the  appointment 
of  a  travelling  tutor.     Had  fortune  employed 
whole   years   in    an    endeavour  to  gratify   my 
wishes,  she  could  not  have  been  more  successful; 
unless,  indeed,  she  had  offered  me  advantages 
which  would  be  permanent.     My  pupil  was  the 
son   of  a   gentleman    in    Cheshire,   who    had 
formerly   been   of  the.  college    of  which   my 
correspondent  was  a  fellow.    I  instantly  repaired 
to  Cambridge  to  be  introduced  to  my  employer  ; 
who,  after  having  agreed  to  pay  me  a  liberal 
stipend  for  my  future  services  to  his  son,  and 
traced  upon  a  map  the  route  he  wished  us  to 
pursue,  dismissed  us  on  our  tour.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the  particulars  of 
our  expedition,  or  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
natural    and    artificial  beauties  which  may  be 
met  with  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.     Suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  we  were  three  vears  absent  from 
England  ;  that  my  pupil,  a  youth  with  many 
excellent  qualities,  was  an  example  of  the  effects 
of   injudicious    education ;    and   that    I    could 
rarely   divert    his    attention   from   gaiety    and 
amusements  to  the  investigation  of  antiquity,  and 
contemplation  on  classic  scenes.     On  our  re- 
turn, however,  his  father  expressed  his  warmest 
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approbation  of  my  services;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
had  he  possessed  borough-interest,  or  any  of  the 
avenues  to  church  preferment,  he  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  rewarded  me  with  a  living. 
Hitherto,  amidst  all  my  inconveniences,  I  had 
never  been  disgusted  with  drudgery;  but  had 
enjoyed  the  otia  sacra  Camoenis,  leisure  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  had  projected  many  literary 
undertakings,  which  my  want  of  perseverance 
constantly  rendered  abortive.  The  scene, 
however,  was  about  to  change ;  but,  since  from 
this  period  commences  a  new  series  of  events, 
I  shall  reserve  the  conclusion  of  my  history  for 
a  future  letter. 

Your  constant  reader, 

Lincolnshire,  MuTABILIS. 

Feb.  — ,  1793, 

The  Country  Spectatgh,  No.  21,  February  26,  1793. 
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No.  CLXI. 


-Vetustam 


Servitium,  scmperque  novvim. 

Claudian. 

'Tis  slavery  still,  though  varying  oft  its  form. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  already  appeared  before  "  your  readers" 
in  the  several  characters  of  an  undergraduate  at 
the  university,  a  curate  in  a  country  village, 
a  lecturer  in  London,  and  a  travelling  tutor. 
At  the  time  of  my  return  to  England  from  my 
tour,  I  was  in  my  thirtieth  year  ;  yet  my  loco- 
motive propensities  still  acted  with  all  their 
force  :  my  constant  amusement  was  to  pore  over 
a  map,  which  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  change  of 
place,  and  no  music  was  so  delightful  to  my  ear 
as  the  rattling  of  a  post-chaise. 

Having  waited  some  time,  to  no  purpose,  in 
the  hope  of  employment,  I  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  at  a  large  free-school  in 
Kent.  This  was  my  first  attempt  at  the  business 
of  education ;  and  what  can  be  more  pleasant 
in  the  theory  ?  But  experience  will  convince  all, 
who  need  conviction,  that  "  to  rear  the  tender 
thought,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  is  not,  at  least  in  a  free-school,  a  very 
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"  delightful  task."     I  soon  found  that  my  usher- 
ship  entitled  me  to  little  or  no  respect,  either 
among  the  scholars  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  efforts  which  I  made  to   raise 
my  importance,  served  only  to  subject  me  to 
ridicule  and  contempt :  for  how  was  it  possible 
for  an  usher  to  be  a  gentleman  ?  But  the  want 
of  respect   I  could  easily  have  endured  :  the 
want   of  ease   and   of  every    comfort    was    a 
far  weightier  evil.     The  hours  of  confinement 
were  no  less  than  ten  in  the  day :  and  almost 
the  whole  burden  of  teaching  fell  upon  myself. 
The  master,  being  a  clergyman  without  prefer- 
ment, ingeniously  contrived  to  make  a  benefice 
of  his  school.     It  was  his  custom  to  hear  the 
boys  their  first  lesson  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  thus  to  conclude  his  labours  for  the  week. 
Out  of  the  endowment,  which  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  annually,  he  regularly  paid  me 
the  odd  fifty  pounds,  for  being  (what  he  called 
with  great  accuracy  of  language)  his  assistant. 
The  mastership  was  in  the  gift  of  one  of  the 
companies   in   London  :    and  it  had  generally 
been  their  practice  to  appoint  the  usher  to  fill 
the  vacancy.     This  was  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  my  employer  took  especial  care  to  have 
me  acquainted  with.     He  repeatedly  reminded 
me,  "  that  he  was  sinking  apace  into  the  vale  of 
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years,  and  I  was  a  healthy  young  man,  who 
might  reasonably  expect  to  survive  him ;  that 
the  character  he  had  given  of  me  to  the  trus- 
tees would  infallibly  ensure  my  election;  and 
that  he  thought  my  prospect,  if  I  persevered 
in  my  undertaking,  highly  flattering  and  desir- 
able." All  this  rhetoric  w^ent  only  to  prove, 
that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  usher ; 
but  as  the  satisfaction  was  not  reciprocal, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  my  ori- 
ginal engagement  with  him,  I  retired  from  his 
service. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  settled  in  another  situa- 
tion, when  my  late  employer  actually  died  :  and, 
to  my  great  mortification,  I  heard  of  my  suc- 
cessor's promotion  to  the  vacant  place  after  a 
service  of  a  very  few  months.  Repentance  for 
having  resigned  my  post,  however  vain,  was 
imbittered  with  the  reflection,  that  I  had 
changed  my  condition  not  at  all  for  the  better, 
and  I  have  sometimes  thought  for  the  worse. 
I  was  once  more  in  a  curacy ;  but  a  very 
different  one  from  that,  in  which  I  had  embarked 
at  my  departure  from  college.  It  was  the  curacy 
of  a  market  town  in  Yorkshire,  containing  five 
or  six  thousand  inhabitants.  How  I  came  to 
accept  it,  I  now  scarcely  recollect ;  my  accep- 
tance of  it,  however,  forms  an  epoch  in  my 
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history,  as  it  opened  to  me  a  scene  of  life  alto- 
gether new. 

At  my  entering  on  my  office  I  found,  that  I 
was  little  indebted  to  my  predecessors  for  any 
advantages  which  I  was  to  enjoy.     It  had  fre- 
quently been  the  policy  of  the  rector  to  take 
into  his  church  such  men,  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  submit  to  drudgery  without  repining 
or  reluctance  ;    men  of  unaspiring  hopes  and 
confined    prospects,    and    who    felt    not    the 
generous  pride  inseparable  from  liberal  educa- 
tion.    The  curacy,   therefore,  was  considered, 
as  it  well  might  be,  a  very  mean  employment ; 
not,  indeed,  so  low,  as  to  be  incapable  of  exalta- 
tion ;  and  to  entail  certain  discredit  on  all  who 
should  undertake  it,  but  in  some  measure  de- 
pendant on  the  conduct  of  the  curate.     After 
this  statement,  it  may  subject  me  to  the  charge 
of  vanity,  to  inform  you  that  I  gradually  rose 
into  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  at  length, 
was  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  scarcely  in- 
ferior  to  that   which    was  the  portion  of  the 
rector  himself:  vet  the  obhojations  of  tru^^^h  and 
gratitude  are  too  binding  to  be  violated  on  any 
consideration  whatever.     The  parishioners,  for 
the  most  part,  were  people   in  business ;  I  do 
not  mean  petty  tradesmen,  but  extensive  mer- 
chants, or  men  who  speculated  largely  in  their 
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several  concerns.  Their  hospitality  was  such, 
as  I  have  not  experienced  elsewhere,  either 
before  or  since.  Their  entertainments  were 
frequent,  and  manners  friendly.  Their  refine- 
ment was  in  that  middle  state,  which  is  equally 
removed  from  the  gross  familiarity  of  my 
Worcestershire  friends,  and  from  the  flimsy 
intercourse  of  fashionable  life.  This  was  the 
general  character  of  the  people,  from  whom  I 
received  repeated  proofs  of  real  friendship,  and 
instances  of  attachment  which  will  ever  hold  a 
place  in  my  remembrance. 

Such  were  the  agreeable  circumstances  in  my 
condition  :  and  had  all  other  parts  of  it  corres- 
ponded with  these,  I  should,  probably,  have  re- 
mained in  it  to  the  present  day,  or,  at  least,  I 
should  not  have  quitted  it  with  disgust.  The 
drudgery  of  the  parish  duty,  almost  all  of  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  curate,  was  so  great  as  to 
be,  to  any  man  given  to  reading  and  study, 
nearly  intolerable.  There  were  prayers  once 
every  day  throughout  the  year,  and  very  fre- 
quently twice  :  and  the  occasional  duty,  which 
in  so  large  a  parish  must  always  be  oppressive, 
had  received  an  additional  wxight  from  the 
pusillanimity  or  thoughtless  compliance  of  my 
predecessors.  In  this  place  it  had  become  the 
business  of  the  curate  to  run  all  over  the  town. 
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at  the  call  of  any  idle  gossip,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  children  private  baptism.     For  this  class 
of  visits  no  hour  was  deemed  unseasonable,  and 
no  weather  unpleasant :  at  noon  or  midnight, 
in  the  sunshine  or  during  a  storm,  the  demand 
was  made  indiscriminately,  and  was  urged  in 
the  peremptory  language  of  compulsion,  though 
the  urgency  of  the  case  was  never  certified  and 
not    always   pleaded.     Against   a   practice   so 
directly  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  church,  so 
different  from  the  custom  generally  estabhshed, 
so  utterly  destructive  of  the   comfort   of  the 
minister,   and    altogether    so   needless   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  a  church,  at  first  I  made  a 
spirited   remonstrance ;    but    being    at   length 
weary  of  repeating  old  arguments,  and  exposing 
the  same  absurdities,  I  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
determined  to  bear  every  burden  which  might 
be  imposed  on  me,  in  the  hope  that  the  term  of 
my  hardships  would  be  short:   spe  finis  dura 
ferentem.    I  wished,  indeed,  to  merit  the  thanks 
of  my  successor,  by  making  his  employment  less 
laborious  than  I  had  found  it :  but  rights  once 
established  are  not  easily  laid  aside,  and  bigotry 
will  always  quote  precedents  in  the  support  of 
error. 

This  cure   I  had  very  early  determined  to 
resign,  as  soon  as  I  could  do  it  without  appear- 
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ing  to  be  fickle :  I  retained  it,  therefore,  fifteen 
months ;  nor  were  the  smiles  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who  were  the  patrons  of  the  living,  a 
sufficiently  powerful  inducement  with  me  to 
alter  my  resolution.  Accordingly  I  took  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  view  of  being 
employed  in  private  tuition.  After  waiting  a 
year,  in  which  time  two  young  gentlemen 
only  were  offered  to  me  for  instruction,  I 
thought  the  prospect  of  success  very  unpromis- 
ing, and  resolved  no  longer  to  be  the  sport  of 
caprice  or  vulgar  criticism,  but  to  accept  the 
first  easy  curacy  which  might  present  itself. 
This  happened  to  be  situated  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  from  which  place  my  narrative  is 
written.  Scarcely  had  I  come  hither,  when 
several  letters  arrived  from  gentlemen,  who 
were  desirous  of  placing  their  sons  under  my 
care  :  but  my  scheme  of  life  was  altered,  and 
their  proposals  arrived  too  late.  In  my  present 
situation  there  is  little  to  raise  my  admiration  or 
deliglit.  I  have  an  eye  capable  of  deriving 
pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  here, 
wherever  I  look,  I  see  nothing  during  half  the 
year  but  an  extended  plain  of  waters  :  I  am  not 
averse  to  social  intercourse ;  but  here  I  am 
doomed  to  uninterrupted  solitude.  Wearied, 
however,  with  disappointments  and  restlessness 
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of  change,  I  have  given  up  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  will  content  myself  with  inter- 
cepting her  as  she  may  come  into  my  way.  In 
this  place  I  have  now  resided  forty  months,  and 
am  in  my  thirty-eighth  year.  Thus  am  I 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  when  I 
ought  to  be  enjoying  its  comforts. 

How  dangerous  a  propensity  is  this  love  of 
change  ?  In  almost  every  situation  into  which 
fortune  has  thrown  me,  I  might,  by  patience  and 
perseverance,  have  acquired  a  competency;  but, 
like  the  eager  husbandman,  I  have  never  waited 
till  the  fruits  of  my  labour  have  attained  maturity, 
but  have  pronounced  the  soil  barren,  which  has 
not  been  immediately  productive. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Lincolnshire,  MuTABILIS. 

April  — ,  1793. 

The  Country  Spectator,  No.  28,  April  16,  1793. 
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No.  CLXII. 

Thou  captivating  simplicitj' !  'tis  thinC^at  once  to 
effect  what  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric,  with  all  its 
tropes  and  figures,  tediously  and  vainly  labour  to 
accomplish. — From  our  admirable  translation  of  the 
Bible  an  English  writer  may  select  a  dicti()n  better 
suited  to  raise  the  sympatiiy  of  grief,  than  from  the 
most  celebrated  models  of  human  composition. 

Kvox. 


I  AM  not  SO  much  surprised  at  your  fondness 
for  the  writings  of  Sterne,  as  disappointed  at 
finding  your  praise  so  vague  and  indiscriminate. 
Jt  is  time  for  you  to  learn  that,  in  this  world,  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  so  intimately  blended 
together,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  finding 
either  the  one  or  the  other  pure  and  unadul- 
terated. No  man  is  so  perfect,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  that  might  be  amended  •,  and 
none  are  so  bad,  but  we  may  find  something  be- 
longing to  them  that  merits  applause.  The 
great  business  of  candid  criticism  is,  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  corn,  and  neither  to  approve 
nor  condemn  by  the  lump. 

Few  writers  are  better  calculated  for  capti- 
vating youthful  minds  than  Sterne.  Through- 
out his  whole  works  there  are  interspersed  many 
lively  sallies  of  wit,  many  happy  strokes  of  hu- 
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mour.  Even  the  desultory  manner  in  which  he 
proceeds  seems  to  be  so  natural  to  him,  and  is  so 
well  suited  to  the  volatility  of  youthful  minds, 
that  it  is,  to  them,  rather  alluring  than  disgust- 
ful ;  and  the  innumerable  touches  of  nature  so 
frequently  recurring,  and  so  happily  expressed, 
give  to'  his  writings  a  charm  that  is  ineifably 
pleasing.  Without  being  able  to  distinguish 
what  are  the  particular  ingredients  in  this  tout 
ensemble  that  please,  tliey  admire  even  his 
quaintnesses  and  eccentricities.  They  think  too 
often  that  the  charm  proceeds  from  the  levity 
and  frivolity  of  his  manner,  when  it  in  fact  arises 
from  the  singular  powers  of  his  mind.  To  this 
circumstance  we  are  to  attribute  those  countless 
swarms  of  imitators  of  his  manner,  and  the  dis- 
gusting insipidity  of  these  miserable  productions. 
A  talent  for  discriminating  human  characters, 
and  delineating  their  traits  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, is  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  of  heaven  ;  and 
whoever  possesses  that  talent  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, will  not  fail  to  produce  performances  that 
will  obtain  a  high  degree  of  applause,  whatever 
may  be  their  defects  in  other  respects.  Shak- 
speare,  who  possessed  this  happy  talent  in  a  de- 
gree superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  sons 
of  men  who  have  yet  appeared  on  the  globe, 
has,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable   defects 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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that  abound  in  his  works,  obtained  a  degree  of 
celebrity  that  nothing  else  could  ever  have  given 
him ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
of  snarling  critics,  will  continue  to  increase  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  he  writes  shall  be 
understood.  There  have  been  people  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  if  they  could  imitate 
Shakspeare  in  the  irregularity  of  his  plots,  in 
the  disregard  of  the  much-talked-of  unities,  in 
the  antiquated  turn  of  his  phrases,  and  in  the 
low  buffoonery  of  some  of  his  scenes,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  a  considerable  share  of  that  ap- 
probation which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed 
upon  him.  They  did  not  advert  that  it  was  his 
superlative  genius  which  made  him  triumph, 
not  in  consequence  of  these  defects,  but  in  spite 
of  them. 

In  like  manner,  Sterne  possesses  in  a  very  emi- 
nent, though  far  inferior  degree,  that  rare  talent 
of  discriminating  characters,  and  of  delineating 
tliem  with  precision  by  light  touches  of  nature, 
which  ever  and  anon  occur  even  in  the  most 
trifling  scenes.  It  is  this  wliich  gives  to  these 
otherv/ise  trifling  scenes  an  interest  which  no- 
thing else  could  ever  have  conferred  upon  tliem. 
It  is  from  the  certainty  of  meeting  with  these  de- 
licate toiiclics  of  nature,  that  the  man  of  taste  is 
induced  to  tolerate  that  nauseating  affectatiuii 
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and  puerility  which  is  hable  to  turn  his  stomach 
at  every  line :  but  miserable  is  the  delusion, 
and  pei'verted  is  the  judgment  of  those  who 
think  that  those  pitiful  quaintnesses  of  expres- 
sion, and  filthy  allusions,  which  so  frequently  oc- 
cur, constitute  the  essence  of  that  charm  which 
has  captivated  so  many  of  his  readers.  The 
fate  of  his  imitators  has  proved  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  They  have  all  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Happily  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  even  the 
silliest  of  his  admirers, — admirers  to  be  sure  who 
are  unable  to  perceive  even  a  glimpse  of  his  true 
excellence,  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  imitate 
him  in  his  execrable  ribaldry.  Sterne  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  detestable  writer  in  the 
English  language.  In  some  respects  he  has  no 
superior  but  Shakspeare  alone.  What  pity  that 
such  fine  talents  should  have  been  conjoined 
with  such  a  vitiated  taste,  and  perverted  under- 
standing !  It  is  a  parcel  of  pearls  kneaded  up  in 
a  lump  of  ordure. 

I  heartily  commend  you  for  the  ardent  Avish 
you  express  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  that 
which  constitutes  what  you  call  chasteness  of 
composition  in  the  English  or  other  languages  ; 
but  you  must  not  hope  to  be  able  to  attain  a 
clear  perception  of  that  at  once.  This  must  be 
the  work  of  time  and  experience  ;  for  those  only 
o  2 
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whose  minds  have  been  calmed  by  experience, 
and  an  attentive  observation  of  the  objects 
round  them,  and  the  effects  that  various  inci- 
dents produce  upon  the  human  mind,  can  per- 
ceive those  deviations  from  nature  and  truth, 
which  constitute  a  bad  taste  in  literary  compo- 
sitions. In  the  early  stages  of  life,  whatever  ap- 
pears to  be  briUiant,  is  thought  excellent ;  what- 
ever surprises,  whatever  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  excites  admiration  at 
that  period  of  life;  hence  extravagance  is  ac- 
counted perfection,  and  the  wildest  eccentricities 
are  deemed  beauties.  By  degrees,  the  mind  be- 
comes sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  such  conceits, 
— in  time  loaths  them,  and  gradually  acquires  a 
settled  predilection  for  that  modest  propriety  of 
expression  which  leads  the  mind  directly  towards 
the  object  the  writer  had  in  view,  without  dis- 
traction or  embarrassment.  It  is  this  last  kind 
of  writings  which  aged  men  have  dignified  with 
the  name  of  chastened  compositions,  and  which 
they  admire  as  models  of  perfection  in  literature. 
I  cannot  recommend  a  more  perfect  pattern 
of  this  kind  to  your  notice  than  the  common 
English  version  of  the  Bible.  The  language  is 
there  at  all  times  plain,  simple,  and  unaffected ; 
and  the  construction  natural  and  easy,  though 
the  tone  is  grave  and  dignified.     I  know  no  per- 
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formance  that  deserves  so  high  a  degree  of 
praise,  when  considered  merely  as  a  work  of 
literary  merit ;  and  it  has  happily  given  a  sta- 
bility and  perfection  to  the  English  language  it 
never  otherwise  could  have  attained.  From  the 
universal  attention  it  has  obtained  from  all  ranks 
of  people,  especially  in  Scotland,  even  the  vul- 
gar there  understand  the  meaning  of  most  of  the 
words  in  the  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use 
them  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
than  people  of  the  same  rank  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  To  this  circumstance  I  imagine 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  facility  that  people  even  of 
ordinary  rank  in  Scotland  find  in  becoming  au- 
thors ;  and  did  they  not  undo  in  some  measure 
the  lessons  they  have  thus  imperceptibly  ac- 
quired in  their  youth,  by  attempting  to  imitate 
other  more  faulty  models,  which  the  changing 
whim  of  fashion  has  exalted  into  celebrity  for 
the  time,  we  should  probably  have  been  able  to 
produce  a  much  more  respectable  list  of  classical 
writers  than  we  yet  can  boast  of.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  contemplate  that  performance  (I  speak 
here  merely  of  the  translating  of  it  into  English), 
without  feeling  a  strong  emotion  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  persons  wlio  achieved  it,  and 
viewing  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  monu- 
ments of  human  industry  and  genius.  Open  the 
book  where  you  will,  and  you  will  find  the  Ian- 
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guage  every  where  simple,  grave,  and  natural ; 
alike  when  the  subject  requires  the  plain  tone 
of  humble  narration,  or  rises  into  the  most  ex- 
alted heights  of  poetic  enthusiasm.  Like  every 
translation,  indeed,  from  languages  of  such  re- 
mote.antiquity,  obscurities  do  now  and  then  oc- 
cur, which  have  been  occasioned  by  misunder- 
standing allusions  to  circumstances,now,perhaps, 
for  ever  lost  and  unknown ;  but,  even  on  these 
occasions,  though  the  sense  may  be  obscured, 
the  language  is  never  debased.  On  no  occa- 
sion does  it  degenerate  either  into  vulgarity  and 
meanness,  or  into  affectation  and  bombast.  As 
a  contrast  to  this  performance,  and  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  difference  between  a  modest 
chastened  style  of  writing,  and  that  affectedly- 
ornamented  style  which  I  wish  you  to  shun,  you 
need  only  take  up  Castalio's  Latin  translation  of 
the  bible,  and  read  a  few  pages  of  it.  You  will 
there  find  a  perpetual  effort  to  dress  up  every 
phrase  in  the  most  ornamented  manner.  It  is  as 
if  a  man,  instead  of  gravely  walking  forward, 
were  forced  to  move  in  a  kind  of  measured 
dance.  Instead  of  that  sober  dress,  and  stayed 
manner,  which  is  so  becoming  for  an  aged  per- 
son, it  is  as  if  a  matron  of  three-score  were  or- 
namented with  flowers,  and,  in  the  gaudy  girlish 
frippery  of  fifteen,  hobbling  and  stammering  in 
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awkward  imitation  of  tlie  childish  levities  of 
youth.  Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  or 
absurd  ?  Equally  absurd  and  ridiculous  are 
those  affected  modes  of  writing,  where  the  au- 
thor by  departing  from  nature  endeavours  to 
substitute  artificial  ornament  in  place  of  chaste 
propriety  of  expression.  And  though  fashion 
may,  for  a  time,  render  these  conceits  so  familixir 
to  the  votaries  of  that  capricious  goddess,  as  to 
appear  to  them  not  only  not  absurd,  but  even 
highly  beautiful ;  yet  in  a  short  while,  when  the 
fashion  changes,  they  then  appear,  like  the 
dresses  of  our  grandmothers,  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting; while  those  compositions  which  de- 
viate not  from  nature,  like  the  statue  of  Apollo 
or  Antinous,  continue  to  be  admired  as  long 
as  tliey  exist. 

On  these  accounts  and  many  others,  on  which 
I  will  not  now  enlarge,  I  warmly  recommend 
the  frequent  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  to 
your  attention.  I  may,  perhaps,  take  another 
opportunity  of  developing  more  fully  my  ideas 
on  the  many  other  benefits  you  will  derive  from 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  the  facility  alone 
with  which  it  can  be  obtained  makes  young  men 
too  much  disregard.  I  have  often  amused  my- 
self with  endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
surprise,  the  admiration,  the  ecstasy  that  would 
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have  been  excited  among  literary  men,  had  that 
volume  been,  by  some  accident,  first  introduced 
among  them.  No  power  of  thought  can  reach, 
as  I  should  imagine,  the  universal  interest  it 
must  have  excited  amongst  mankind. 

Many  persons  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  the  purpose 
of  modernising  the  language ;  but  you  will 
easily  believe  I  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  innovation  in  philological 
literature  I  should  more  deplore.  I  have  no 
objection  to  as  many  new  translations  as  you 
please,  and  critical  commentaries  tending  to  re- 
move ambiguities  and  correct  mistakes;  these 
are  proper  exercises  for  the  man  of  letters  and 
the  divine,  and  may  be  of  much  utility  for  illus- 
trating the  sacred  text ;  but  let  them  continue, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been,  the  private  exertions 
of  men  and  nothing  more.  Let  each  of  them 
bear  that  influence  their  intrinsic  merit  shall 
command,  imaided  by  authority.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  we  have  already  seen 
of  these,  we  may  well  say  of  our  old  translation, 
that  "  take  it  for  all  and  all,  we  never  shall  see 
its  like  again."  In  regard  to  our  language  in 
particular,  it  serves  like  ballast  in  a  vessel,  to 
keep  it  firm  and  steady  in  the  midst  of  those 
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storms  which  so  frequently  assail  it,  and  which, 
without  this  aid,  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  torn  in  pieces.* 

In  my  last  I  had  occasion  to  bestow  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  on  the  classical  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  however,  were  less  capri- 
cious in  their  taste  than  those  of  modern  times; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  many  works 
were  then  penned  which  abounded  with  affecta- 
tion and  unnatural  conceits,  just  as  at  present; 
but  when  the  fashion  of  the  day  changed,  these 
writings  would  of  course  become  antiquated 
and  despised ;  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 

*  In  publishing  this  just  eulogium  on  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  the  editor  wishes  the  ingenious  writer  had  taken  more 
pains  to  guard  against  misapprehension  of  his  real  meaning. 
It  is  pretty  obvious  he  means  to  recommend  the  natural  con- 
struction of  the  language,  and  the  plain  sense  in  M'hich  the 
words  are  so  carefully  employed,  as  objects  of  imitation,  with- 
out confounding  these  with  the  eastern  manner,  borrowed 
from  the  original  writers,  in  which  the  narrative  is  conducted; 
such  as,  "  And  it  came  to  pas-s,"  and  so  on ;  to  imitate  which 
manner  of  writing  would  produce  an  affectation  very  disgust- 
ing, and  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  so  strongly  recom- 
mends. It  cannot  be  supposed,  either,  that  he  means  to  re- 
commend the  now  antiquated  phrase  "  which  wa«,"  as  ap- 
plied to  animated  beings.  The  writer  has  evidently  thought 
his  pupil  was  here  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  him  ;  but  when  a 
critique  of  this  sort  is  published  to  the  world  at  -arge,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  guard  against  mistakes. 
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transcribe  them  :    and  as  few  copies  of  them 
would  be  made,  these  would  decay  and  be  finally 
lost.    It  is  those  writings  alone  which  possessed 
a  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  merit,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  simplicity  and  unaffected 
ornaments,  that  have  been  preserved ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  alone,  I  am  convinced,  we 
must  ascribe  that  superior  elegance  which  the 
remains  of  antiquity  confessedly  possess  above 
the  mass  of  modern  compositions.     The  same 
circumstance  will  tend  to  preserve  the  chaste 
writings  of  modern  times  to  a  remote  antiquity ; 
for   purity   of  language,   and   natural  ease   of 
manner  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  ensuring 
this  kind  of  immortality,  than  the  greatest  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  or  talent  for  accurate  ob- 
servation.    Just  thoughts,  where  the  mode  of 
expression  is  faulty,  may  be  moulded  into  a 
more  elegant  form  by  succeeding  writers  ;  and 
then  the  original  authors  who  suggested  these 
will  fall  into  oblivion.     Hence   then, — if  you 
shall  ever  have  an  ambition  to  become  an  au- 
thor, and  to  have  your  name  revered  in  future 
times,  study  to  acquire  that  simplicity  of  style 
which  alone  can  continue  long  to  please ;  and 
avoid,  as  you  would  do  poison,  those  singulari- 
ties of  style  and  quaint  conceits,  which  fashion, 
for  a  time,  blazons  as  the  quintessence  of  excels 
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lence ;  for  arsenic  will  not  more  certainly  put  a 
termination  to  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  than 
these  will  speedily  put  a  period  to  the  literary 
existence  of  those  writings  in  which  they 
abound. 

The  Bee,  vol.  xlv.  p.  301,  April  31,  1793. 

**  The  poetical  passages  of  Scripture  (observes  Dr.  Knox) 
are  peculiarly  pleasing  in  tlie  present  translation.  The  lan- 
guage, though  it  is  simple  and  natural,  Is  rich  and  expressive. 
Solomon's  Song,  difficult  as  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  may  be 
read  with  delight,  even  if  we  attend  to  little  else  but  the  bril* 
liancy  of  the  diction;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  which  increases 
its  grace,  that  it  appears  to  be  quite  unstudied.  The  Psalms, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Bible,  are  literiUly  translated;  and  yet  that 
translation  abounds  with  passages  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
irresistibly  transporting.  Even  where  the  sense  is  not  very 
clear,  nor  the  connection  of  ideas  obvious  at  first  sight,  the 
mind  is  soothed  and  the  ear  ravished,  with  the  powerful  yet 
unaffected  charms  of  the  style.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary 
to  enlarge  on  the  excellencies  of  the  translation  in  general ; 
for  its  beauties  are  such  as  to  be  recognised  by  feeling  more 
than  by  description :  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  have 
been  powerfully  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  ever  since 
the  first  edition.  In  many  a  cottage  and  farm-house,  where 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  constitute  the  library,  the  sweet 
songs  of  Israel,  and  the  entertaining  histories  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  and  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  constitute  a  never- 
falling  source  of  heart-felt  pleasure. 

"  It  is  false  refinement,  vain  philosophy,  and  an  immoderate 
love  of  dissipation,  which  causes  so  little  attention  to  be  paid 
to  this  venerable  book  in  the  busy  and  gay  world.  If  we  do 
not  disclaim  all  belief  in  its  contents,  it  is  surely  a  great  omis- 
.sion  in  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  wish  to  be  completely 
ftccomplislied,  or  think  themselves  so  already,  to  be  utterly 
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unacquainted  with  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  our  duty  to  in- 
pect  it ;  and  it  is  graciously  so  ordered,  that  our  duty  in  this 
instance  may  be  a  pleasure ;  for  the  Bible  is  truly  pleasing, 
considered  only  as  a  collection  of  very  ancient  and  curious  his- 
tory and  poetry." 

Essay  xlii.  Edition  1795. 
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No.  CLXIII. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 

Ovid. 

Of  transformations  new  and  strange  I  tell. 


Among  the  extraordinary  discoveries  with  which 
this  ingenious  age  has  abounded,  none  appear 
more  curious  than  a  late  experiment  in  chemics, 
which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  admirably. 
Modern  ingenuity  seems,  indeed,  to  have  abun- 
dantly surpassed  ancient  researches,  not  only  in 
the  success  but  in  the  subjects  of  its  exercise. 
The  transmutation  of  metals,  for  example,  it  is 
well  known,  employed  the  learned  attention  of 
centuries  ;  and  the  distinguished  epithets  of  the 
Greek  orators  were  transferred  to  certain  golden 
philosophers  of  the  crucible,  who  pursued 
through  a  disappointed  life  the  rich  dream  of 
alchymy.  Their  want  of  success  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as  their  pursuit  was  doubtlessly 
disinterested,  and  persevered  in  merely  for  the 
advancement  of  learning. 

The  process,  however,  still  remains  fruitless  ; 
and  the  subject  of  it,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  long 
continue  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  world  of 
science. 
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But  the  newly-acqiiired  knowledge  may  be 
considered  at  least  as  equivalent  in  point  of 
curiosity,  and  more  so  as  to  use.  The  change  of 
lead  or  iron  into  gold,  though  it  carries  with  it 
something  very  pleasing  to  the  imagination, 
would  be  found  in  effect  little  advantageous  to 
the  Midas  who  should  accomplish  it,  or  to  the 
Peru  or  Mexico,  w^here  it  should  be  accom- 
plished.— The  modern  discovery,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  transmutability  of  the  human  body 
to  a  spermaceti  candle  (for  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary subject  of  the  ingenious  and  success- 
ful research  to  which  I  allude)  cannot  fail  of 
being  equally  beneficial  to  the  projector  and 
the  public. 

My  reader  will  probably  be  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  confess  myself  to  have  been,  if  he 
has  not  happened  to  meet  with  an  account  of 
tliis  transformation,  in  some  of  the  late  publi- 
cations. But  it  comes  to  us  so  circumstantially 
related,  that,  by  a  new  process  of  chemistry  just 
discovei'cd,  the  best  spermaceti  may  b&  procured 
from  dead  human  bodies,  that  it  challenges  pe- 
culiar attention. 

Whether  tliis  new  metamorphose  be  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  or  a  literary  light,  it  will  be 
found  equally  satisfactory.  No  mean  master 
of  philosophy,   the    universal   Shakspcarc,   has 
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already  moralised  on  the  contrasted  state  to 
which  the  material  part  of  us,  even  kings  and 
heroes,  is  subject : 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall,  t'expel  the  winter's  flaw. 

How  much  more  pleasing  the  contemplation, 
especially  to  the  literary  labourer,  that  his 
earthy  part,  after  having  been  animated  by  the 
genius  of  his  mind,  should  not  degenerate  into 
the  unworthy  offices  foreseen  by  Hamlet ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  aspire  to  the  generousr 
purposes  of  repaying  the  favours  it  had  received 
from  its  old  companion — of  shining  with  grate- 
ful flame  on  the  study  of  those  very  pages,  which 
the  labours  of  the  mind  had  composed  by  the 
less  brilliant  glimmerings  of  the  lamp  ! 

It  was  long  a  doubt  among  the  learned, 
whether  spermaceti  were  a  mineral  or  an  animal 
substance.  On  that  head,  if  any  difference  of 
opinion  could  have  remained,  it  would  now  be 
entirely  cleared  up  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis,  by  the  late  noble  experiment ;  prov- 
ing, exclusively  of  its  cetaceous  origin,  from 
which  tlie  flivourers  of  that  hypothesis  deduce 
it,  tliut  it  may  be  procured  from  a  much  nobler 
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animal  subject,  "  not  very  like  a  whale,"  to 
recur  to  Hamlet  again,  but  much  superior. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  considering  this 
novel  question,  it  is  only  regarded  in  a  philoso- 
phical point  of  view ;  contradistinguished  to 
any  judgment  that  may  be  formed  on  its  pro- 
priety, considered  on  more  high  and  solemn 
grounds.  The  advantages  of  the  science  of 
anatomy  to  the  conservation  of  health  and  pro- 
longation of  life,  are  too  well  known  to  be  in- 
sisted on ;  and  the  penitent  practice  of  malefac- 
tors becoming  benefactors  to  the  country  by 
the  disposal  of  their  personal  property  after  their 
decease,  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  time 
of  the  Spectator,  from  the  bargain  recorded  by 
him,  as  sold  by  "  a  bite  who  was  to  be  hanged 
in  chains."  Whether  this  particular  privilege 
should  be  extended,  and  a  general  power  of  self- 
alienation  be  allowed,  even  for  the  useful  and 
new  lights  intended  by  the  modern  discovery, 
it  is  not  for  an  humble  observer  to  decide : — 
doubtless,  the  present  luminaries  of  church  and 
state  will  either  warmly  support,  or  entirely 
extinguish,  the  new  project,  as  it  may  deserve. 
In  the  mean  time,  supposing  it  not  to  be  snuffed 
out  the  moment  it  has  been  lighted,  it  may  be 
varied  into  more  general  view ;  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  speculate  on  the  various  supply 
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that  might  be  found  from  human  nature,  for  the 
different  sorts  of  lights  required  in  the  purposes 
of  life. 

The  relation  between  body  and  mind,  though 
not  particularly  understood,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  their  reciprocal  influence  is  univer- 
sally felt.  It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tributing the  several  subjects  of  the  supposed 
corporeal  translumination,  that  the  character 
which  each  has  sustained  before  it,  is  to  regu- 
late the  class  of  luminary  in  which  he  is  posthu- 
mously to  shine.  So  it  may  appear  literally, 
according  to  the  beautiful  metaphor  of  the  poet. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  our  wonted  fires  ! 

Indian  objects  naturally  occur  to  Indian  ob- 
servation, and  the  most  splendid  first  strike  the 
eye.     The  high  Behauder,  for  instance,  when 
his  mortal  fire  is  out,  would  blaze  away  with 
peculiar  propriety  in  tlie  brilliant  branch-lights 
that  we  have  heard  of  in  Calcutta,  preceding  the 
pomp  ;  while  the  buck  miglit  continue  to  burn 
in  a  flaming  massaul,  still  ligliting  the  nocturnal 
lads,  as  Falstaff  proposed  to  his  luminous  friend 
Bardolph  ;  who  may  be  mentioned  indeed,  on 
this  occasion,  as  at  the  same  time  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  an  uutliority  for  the  prac- 
tice. 

VOL.  IV.  r 
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The  native  chiefs  who  shine  in  war,  might 
continue  in  splendour,  h'ghted  upon  the  walls 
they  have  defended ;  or  more  naturally  still,  in 
rockets  to  be  thrown  from  them :  and  the 
brunette  beauties  of  the  country,  not  less  killing, 
could  add  the  brightness  of  their  eyes  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  blue-lights,  and  still  dazzle  the 
beholders. 

The  gentle  maiden,  untimely  torn  from  a 
world  she  had  just  begun  to  adorn,  should  still 
beam  the  purest  ray  from  the  virgin  wax  taper, 
to  communicate  the  chaste  affections  of  surviv- 
ing lovers ;  and  the  nuptial  torch  should  be 
lighted,  at  the  same  instant,  by  the  united  and 
"  wonted  fires"  of  the  happy  w^edded  pair 
who  had  lived  and  died  together,  and  who 
shine  a  constant  and  equal  example  of  the  holy 
flame. 

Spendthrifts  would  be  candles  lighted  at  both 
ends,  and  a  miser  would  continue  to  die,  as  the 
snuff  of  a  wick  on  a  save-all.  The  little  ductile 
wax,  lighted  without  warmth,  might,  like  its 
constituent,  the  petit  maitre,  attend  his  mistress 
to  the  toilet,  and  then — go  out :  while  the  bully, 
vapouring  below  in  a  huge  flambeau,  should 
emit  volumes  of  smoke  from  very  little  fire. 

The  hypocrite,  the  traitor  to  his  friend,  the 
systematic  seducer,  the  deep  designer  of  fraud, 
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and  the  man  of  self,  would  all  be  worthy  candi- 
dates for  the  honour  of  illuminating  one  side  of 
a  dark  lantern. 

Irascible  men,  subject  to  sudden  fits  and 
starts  of  passion,  would  bounce  about  very 
naturally  in  squibs  and  crackers  ;  and  if  obsti- 
nately choleric,  might  arrive  at  the  dignity 
of  fire-works. 

A  plain  steady  man  and  a  decent  mould- 
candle  might  agree  very  well ;  but  a  dirty  fellow 
should  be  a  dipped  tallow ;  and  a  mean  scoun- 
drel a  farthing  candle. 

Authors  would  very  naturally  be  ardent  to 
relumine  their  garrets  j  and  the  plagiarist 
would  be  quite  at  home,  as  a  thief  in  their  can- 
dle. 

How  admirably  would  democrats  be  displayed 
in  fire-brands,  and  the  advocates  for  equality 
crackle  in  a  general  conflagration. 

Lawyers,  according  to  the  use  of  the  legal 
lights  of  their  "  brief  candle"  in  life,  v/ould 
either  guide  the  dark  way  of  the  traveller,  from 
the  friendly  beacon  ;  or  puzzle  him,  as  ignes 
fatui,  in  the  labyrinth. 

Bonfires,  rejoicing  for  glorious  successes, 
would  require  the  ardour  of  the  soldier  who 
had  fallen  to  acquire  them  ; — patriots  and  heroes 

p  2 
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would  burn  in  frankincense,  and  still  live  grate- 
ful to  the  sense  of  their  country : — and  the  man 
of  God  might  continue  to  enlighten  the  people, 
from  the  watch-tower  on  high. 

The  Indian  Observer,  No.  23,  Feb.  11,  17C4, 
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Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  wavei 
To  distant  shores,  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers  :  fancy,  too. 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transports  she  wag  not  to  know. 

CoWPXR. 


If  the  following  little  tale  should  be  thought 
defective  in  point  of  incident,  the  reader  is  in- 
formed, that  it  is  not  offered  to  him  as  the  effort 
of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  that  its  simplicity 
arises  from  the  reality  of  the  events.  Should  it 
be  censured  for  w^ant  of  novelty,  the  charge, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  obviated,  but  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is  so  much  the  more  just ; 
for  when  misery  roams  abroad,  why  sleeps  be- 
nevolence ? 

At  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  lived 
AVilson  and  Mary.  They  had  been  married  to 
each  other,  while  they  both  were  young,  and 
found  in  connubial  life  the  comforts,  w^iich  all 
expect,  and  few  enjoy.  He  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman ;  and  the 
profits  arising  from  his  employment,  together 
with  a  small  annuity  purchased  for  him  by  his 
father,   produced   an  income,  which  removed 
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himself  and  Mary  far  above  the  pressure  of  want, 
and  allowed  the  indulgence  of  every  wish  which 
their  breasts  had  learned  to  frame.  They  were 
richer  in  their  humble  lot  than  are  the  aspiring 
great,  and  far  more  blest  than  those  whom 
fortune  holds  up  to  envy, 

That  elegance  of  sentiment  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  happiness  in  ourselves,  or  to 
our  perception  of  it  in  others,  is  the  dream  of 
lettered  pride  or  frivolous  refinement.  Wilson 
and  Mary  were  regarded  by  the  cottagers  as  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  village :  and  those  who 
remember  them,  still  recount  instances  of  their 
mutual  tenderness.  As  soon  as  the  tide  came 
in,  Mary  with  her  children  would  be  the  first  on 
the  beach,  to  welcome  the  return  of  Wilson's 
boat,  and  to  solace  with  her  smiles  the  labours 
he  had  endured  for  herself  and  her  little  ones. 
When  he  had  been  successful,  she  would  draw 
his  attention  to  the  children  ;  and  when  he  had 
buffetted  the  billows  in  vain,  she  would  impute 
his  failure  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  which  on 
the  morrow  would  be  calm. 

WTien  France  had  engaged  to  assist  the  colonies 
in  establishing  their  independence,  Wilson  felt  a 
desire  to  exchange  the  inglorious  life  of  a  fisher- 
man, for  the  more  honourable  duties  of  a  British 
Seaman.  He  wa'^  influenced,  partly,  by  the  preju- 
dices against  the  French,  which  among  our  sea- 
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faring  people  are  hereditary ;  and  partly,  by  the 
lure  of  prize-money,  which  suggested  to  him  the 
hope  of  enriching  his  family  by  some  fortunate 
achievement.  When  he  mentioned  his  project 
to  Mary,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  doubted  his  attachment 
to  her;  she  reproached  him  with  cruelty  in 
wishing  to  desert  a  wife  and  family,  whose  wel- 
fare depended  wholly  on  his  safety :  the  hope  of 
prize-money  she  treated  as  a  suggestion  of 
avarice  and  discontent :  "  So  long,  as  you  live,** 
said  Mary,  "  I  am  rich  and  happy  ;  but  if  you 
are  determined  to  leave  me,  something  within 
me  says,  we  shall  never  meet  again.'* 

Wilson,  moved  by  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  female  tears,  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and 
resolved  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupation. 
He  continued  to  enjoy  domestic  comfort ;  and 
his  boat,  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  season, 
had  been  more  successful  than  any  on  the  coast; 
One  evening,  however,  when  the  fishermen  had 
ong  been  expected,  the  tide  was  observed  to 
retreat,  and  not  a  single  boat  had  arrived.  The 
sea  was  calm,  and  the  wind  favourable  to  their 
return.  The  fears  of  Mary  were  soon  awakened 
for  the  fate  of  her  husband,  :,nd  at  length  every 
countenance  throughout  the  village  was  marked 
with  anxiety  and  terror.     When  two  hours  had 
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elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  ebb,  some  fish- 
ermen arrived  with  the  intelHgence,  that  as  they 
were  returning  home,  they  discovered,  between 
themselves  and  the  land,  a  frigate,  who  had 
brought-to  several  trading  vessels  in  order  to 
press  their  men ;  that,  to  avoid  her,  they  were 
obliged  to  put  farther  out  to  sea,  and  to  make 
a  large  circuit,  before  they  could  steer  with 
safety  for  the  land ;  that  a  part  of  the  ship's 
crew  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  that 
Wilson,  with  several  others,  had  been  carried  on 
board.  At  this  information  Mary  was  almost 
distracted.  Not  only  was  her  husband  torn 
away  from  her,  but  she  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  him.  The  conjectures  concerning 
the  ship's  course  were  various  and  contradictory. 
She  wished  immediately  to  follow  Wilson,  but 
could  gain  no  tidings,  where  he  might  be  found. 
After  three  days  of  agonising  suspense,  she 
received  a  letter  from  him,  dated  from  on  board 
a  tender  lying  at  Chatham.  She  instantly  took 
the  coach  ;  and  in  two  days  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  her  husband.  The  regulating 
officer,  whose  feelings  had  not  acquired  an  in- 
crease of  sensibility  from  frequent  spectacles  of 
distress,  was  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  this 
interview.  Her  entreaties,  however,  for  Wilson's 
release,  were  inefFectual  j  and  ailcr  being  per^ 
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mitted  to  converse  with  him  awhile  in  private, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  taken  ashore.  The  im- 
pressed men  were  immediately  transferred  from 
the  tender  to  a  man  of  war,  which  sailed  out  of 
the  Medway  the  same  afternoon.  Mary  follow- 
ed the  ship  with  her  eye,  till  it  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  melancholy 
and  grief. 

After  remaining  at  Chatham  for  a  day,  she  sum- 
moned resolution  to  revisit  her  cottage.  But  it 
was  not  now,  as  heretofore,  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness and  peace  ;  the  fire-side  had  lost  its  powers 
of  imparting  comfort;  and  the  coming-in  of  the 
fishing-boats  served  only  to  remind  her  of  Wil- 
son. By  degrees,  indeed,  she  recovered  her  for- 
mer spirits,  and  began  to  amuse  her  imagination 
with  the  distant  prospect  of  her  husband's  re- 
turn. Some  letters  from  him,  in  which  he  pic- 
tured to  his  fancy  speedy  conquest  and  accumu- 
lated wealth,  contributed  to  this  end ;  till  at 
length,  she  became  reconciled  to  his  absence, 
and  regained  her  accustomed  cheerfulness. 

It  was  the  lot,  however,  of  Wilson  to  serve  in 
Lord  Rodney's  squadron,  which  engaged  the 
Spanish  fleet  commanded  by  Langara.  The 
event  of  that  fight  is  well  known  to  have  been 
honourable  to  the  British  arms.  But  the  glory 
of  nations  is  not  to  be  purchased  without  the 
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blood  of  individuals.  In  that  contest  were  sa- 
crificed the  lives  of  many  brave  seamen,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  humble  hero  of  this 
narrative.  After  he  had  distinguished  himself, 
during  the  heat  of  the  action,  by  signal  instances 
of  courage  and  intrepidity,  almost  the  last  shot 
which  the  enemy  fired  severed  him  in  two.  His 
comrades  lamented  his  loss  with  the  sincerity  of 
sailors,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  victory 
committed  him  to  the  deep. 

It  was  some  time,  before  Mary  received  the 
fatal  intelligence ;  her  first  expressions  of  grief 
were  wild  and  frantic,  but  the  nearer  prospect 
of  penury  threw  over  her  countenance  the 
thoughtful  air  of  settled  dejection.  At  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband  his  annuity  was,  of  course, 
no  more ;  and  a  few  pounds,  which  were  due 
from  his  country  to  his  past  services,  formed  al- 
most the  whole  ofthe  little  subsistence  by  which 
she  and  three  children  were  henceforward  to 
be  supported.  She  immediately  took  leave  of 
the  cottage,  which  was  no  more  to  be  gladdened 
with  the  presence  of  Wilson,  and  retired  to  a 
meaner  habitation.  Here  she  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  maintenance  by  employing  herself  and 
children  in  making  nets  for  the  fishermen ;  but, as 
most  of  them  had  families  of  their  own,  this  ex- 
pedient afforded  her  little  encouragement.    Her 
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jnisfbrtunes  being  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  gentleman,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
navy,  observed  "  that  it  was  a  pity  three  such 
fine  boys  should  not  serve  his  Majesty;'*  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  them  to  the  Marine  Society  in 
London ;  but  upon  being  solicited  to  procure 
some  means  of  subsistence  for  the  widow,  he  re- 
plied, "  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  provision 
jnade  for  her  by  the  government,  or  that  she 
had  any  reason  to  expect  it ;  for  that  her  hus- 
band and  her  children  were  now  out  of  her  way, 
and  she  was  free  from  all  incumbrances  as  be- 
fore she  was  married." 

To  have  known  better  days,  will  sometimes 
recommend  us  to  gratuitous  relief,  but  rarely  to 
employment.  Prosperity  is  not  supposed  to 
have  prepared  the  mind  for  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence ;  and  the  obedience  of  those  who 
have  been  unused  to  servitude,  will  always  be 
thought  insufficient.  Wherever  Mary  offered 
her  services,  she  was,  as  is  usual,  constantly  in- 
terrogated respecting  her  last  place  ;  and  on 
the  recital  of  her  story,  as  regularly  rejected. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  humane  would  afford 
her  temporary  succours;  but  favours  once  con- 
ferred are  not  often  repeated.  Many,  however, 
would  coldly  remark,  that  her  distress  was  not 
peciUiar  to  herself,  and  that  the  same  provi- 
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sion  was  made  for  her,  as  for  the  poor  in  ge- 
neral. 

Hunger  now  stared  her  in  the  face;  yet  a 
sense  of  shame  still  forbade  her  to  ask  relief  of 
a  parish,  in  which  she  had  lived  with  credit  and 
respect.  But  her  distresses  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  who  gave 
her  to  understand  that  she  had  no  settlement  in 
the  village,  as  her  husband  had  never  been  in- 
cluded in  the  rates.  She  was  born  at  a  sea-port 
town  in  Kent,  seventy  miles  from  her  present 
residence  ;  to  this  place  she  was  ordered  to  be 
removed.  Having  submitted  to  the  insolence 
and  cruelty  of  the  parish-officers  in  the  towns 
through  which  she  passed,  and  having  survived 
the  fatigue  of  a  journey  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  weakness  of  her  health,  she  arrived  at  the 
place  of  her  destination,  and  was  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  She  had  there  been  supported 
near  three  years,  when  death  put  an  end  to  her 
sorrows.  Two  of  her  sons  are  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  and  inherit  their  father's 
bravery;  perhaps,  his  fate. 

The  Country  Spectator,  No.  27,  April  9,  1793. 
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No.  CLXV. 

Mista  senum  ac  juvenum  densantur  funera  ;  Dallum 
Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit, 

HoRAT. 

Both  age  and  youth,  promiscnous,  crowd  the  tomb ; 
No  mortal  head  can  shun  th'  impending  doom. 


That  the  good  and  evil,  the  felicities  and  mis- 
fortunes of  human  life,  are  alike  precarious,  is  a 
great  and  established  truth,  known  and  felt  by 
the  most  rude  and  untutored  people.  Every 
one  knows  that  our  lives,  being  at  the  divine 
disposal,  are  not  for  a  moment  sure.  The  hand 
of  death  hangs  over  us  in  the  joyous  hours  of 
hilarity,  threatens  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  con- 
nubial happiness,  and  meets  us  with  its  pointed 
dart,  amidst  the  dignity  of  religious  and  philo- 
sophic retirement.  Death  shoots  his  stings  from 
every  side,  and  is  terrible  to  all.  The  rose  of 
youth,  and  the  gray  hairs  of  age  ;  the  blushing 
smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  paleness  of  declining 
elegance ;  the  glittering  magnificence  of  royalty, 
and  the  humble  roof  of  rural  quietness ;  the 
rudeness  of  unlettered  barbarism,  and  the  polish 
of  instructed  genius  j  must  all  yield  to  the  in- 
evitable blow. 
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When  the  social  comforts  of  life  thus  drop 
away,  let  us  not,  like  Zeno,  coldly  refuse  to  pay 
our  tribute  to  departed  worth,  but,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  TibuUus,  speak  the  language  of  our 
hearts. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  and  illustrious  man, 
who  has  opened  the  long  hidden  mines  of  Ori- 
ental literature,  and  displayed  them  to  the 
European  world,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  Bri- 
tish eloquence.  And  can  there  be  a  subject 
more  worthy  the  notice  of  an  Indian  Observer, 
than  that  exalted  character  ?  The  man,  who^ 
with  all  the  amiable  and  endearing  qualities  of 
the  heart,  disdaining  the  lesser  amusements  of 
life,  devoted  his  time  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  of  science,  and  of  virtue. 

Possessing  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life  a  pe- 
rennial spring  of  cheerfulness,  and  a  conciliating 
gentleness  of  manners,  warmed  by  the  simple 
greatness  of  moral  affection,  is  there  a  heart  so 
callous  as  not  to  feel  his  loss  ?  Is  there  a  hus- 
band who  knows  the  tenderness  of  love,  and 
the  purity  of  domestic  felicities  ;  is  there  a 
friend  who  glows  with  sincerity ;  or  is  there 
a  man  who  respects  the  divine  attributes  of 
virtue,  who  does  not  deplore  it  with  the  deepest 
regret? — Their  breasts  beat  in  unison  of  sorrow, 
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and,  with  the  calm  manliness  of  silent  grief,  pay 
their  heart-felt  tribute  of  affection,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  brother  of  human  kindness  ? 

Virtues  so  transcendant,  a  heart  so  perfect, 
and  a  mind  so  sound,  form,  indeed,  a  combi- 
nation of  private  excellencies,  rare  and  ad- 
mirable. 

Religion,  the  source  of  every  moral  goodness, 
found,  in  him,  a  constant  supporter,  and  an 
obedient  child.  Moderate  and  magnanimous, 
he  was  orthodox  without  bigotry,  and  zealous 
without  ostentation.  With  all  the  mildness  of 
Christianity,  he  enjoyed  its  benefits,  and  parti- 
cipated its  enjoyments. 

Such  endearing  benignity,  seldom  equalled, 
and  not  to  be  surpassed,  added  a  lustre  to  the 
splendour  of  his  public  character,  unparalleled 
even  in  the  annals  of  literary  record. 

We  contemplate  both  the  private  and  public 
endowments  of  Sir  William  Jones,  with  a  cor- 
respondent and  peculiar  satisfaction.  At  home 
he  was  always  good,  and  abroad  he  was  always 
great.  As  a  great  man,  whether  we  consider 
the  perspicacity  of  his  genius,  the  variety  of  his 
powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  we  are 
alike  enamoured  and  astonished. 

Of  his    mental   qualifications,    at    once  so 
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splendid  and  extraordinary,  let  me  indulge  in, 
the  enumeration.      That  promptitude  of  per- 
ception which  sees  through  systems  at  a  glance, 
that  brightness  of  understanding  which  no  pa- 
radoxical theorems  can   cloud,  that  solidity  of 
judgment  which  scepticism  dares  not  approach, 
and,  above  all,  that  retention  of  memory  which 
carries  worlds  on  its  wing,  were  possessed  by 
him  in  all  the  amplitude  of  perfection.     With 
such  properties,  a  lively  fancy,  corrected  by  an 
exquisite  taste,  formed  his  mind,  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  which,  in 
his  maturer  years,  ripened  into  eminence  as  a 
poetical  critic.     But  his  infant  attachment  and 
partiality  to  the  velvet  paths  of  the  muses,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  penetrating  with  perse- 
vering   assiduousness    the    thorny   avenues  of 
science.     As  a  lawyer,  he  distinguished  himself 
at  an  early  age ;  and  he  not  only  attained  a 
superior   knowledge  in  the  laws   of  his   own 
country,  but  in  those  also  of  every  other  of  the 
civilised  globe.  Without  having  travelled  much, 
but  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  he  not  only  mastered  all  the  polished 
languages  of  Europe,  but  also  those  of  Asia. 
The  Sanskreet,  a  language  of  which,  till  Mr. 
W^ilkins's  publication,  little  was  known,  but  thfe 
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name,  and  the  celebrity  of  those  who  speak  it, 
he  attempted  unassisted  by  a  grammar,  and 
conquered  by  that  unwearied  diligence  to 
"which  all  other  studies  yielded.  His  numerous 
and  elegant  translations,  and  particularly  his 
last  very  great  and  curious  production,  posterity 
will  only  need  to  know,  never  to  cease*admir- 
ing.  The  present  generation  already  knows 
sufficient  to  render  the  comments  of  an  humble 
essayist  useless  and  unavailing.  The  name  of 
Sir  William  Jones  stands  alone  a  monument  of 
greatness  ;  it  commands  the  attention  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  extorts  the  praises  of 
malignant  criticism.  It  demands  the  gratitude 
of  the  ignorant,  the  commemoration  of  the 
learned,  and  the  prayers  of  the  pious. 

Such  were  the  virtues,  such  the  acquirements 
of  this  mighty  genius  ;  who  has  at  once  illumi- 
nated the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres ; 
whose  name  resounds  through  both,  with  the 
fondest  acclamations  of  regard ;  and .  whose 
death  is  mourned  from  the  throne  to  the  cot' 
tage. 

To  attempt  an  illustration  of  Sir  William 
Jones's  character,  by  contrasting  his  powers 
with  those  of  other  great  men,  is  obviously  un- 
necessary 5 for  where  can  a  man  be  named, 

vol..   IV.  Q 
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cither  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  of  equal 
knowledge  ?  Others  have  gone  through  the 
beaten  tracks  of  science,  and  some  have  made 
roads  of  their  own  ;  but  where  can  we  find  a 
man  besides,  who  has  at  once  done  both,  and 
dug  through  the  almost  inaccessible  precipices 
of  Asiatic  learning !  With  him  the  world  was 
blessed  ;  with  him  his  country  was  honoured ; 
with  him  literature  was  graced ;  but  the  sacred 
arm  of  Omnipotence  hath  snatched  him  from 
us,  to  a  happier  and  more  exalted  place,  where 
he  will  receive  tlie  rewards  of  virtue. 

On  a  subject  so  distressing,  no  reader  will,  I 
hope,  think  I  should  have  said  more  ;  and  I  am 
sure,  none  will  say,  I  should  have  said  less. 

The  Indian  Observer,  No.  4-2,  June  24,  1794. 

The  late  accomplished  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  admir- 
ably condensed  into  a  few  lines,  a  just  and  striking  character 
of  this  immortal  man. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 
t 

Unbounded  learning,  thous;ht.s  by  genius  frain'd, 
To  guide  the  bounteous  lai)ours  of  his  pen, 
Diitinguish'd  iiim,  whom  kindred  sages  n.am'd, 
"  The  most  eulighten'd  of  the  sons  of  men." 

Upright  through  life,  as  in  his  death  resign'd. 
His  actions  spoke  a  pure  and  ardent  breast ; 
Faithful  to  God,  and  friendly  to  mankind. 
His  friends  revered  him,  and  his  country  West, 
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Admired  and  valued  in  a  distant  land. 

His  gentle  manners  all  aflFection  won  ; 

The  prostrate  Hindu  own'd  his  fostering  hand, 

And  Science  mark'd  him  for  her  fav'rite  son. 

Regret  and  praise  the  general  voice  bestows, 
And  public  sorrow  s  with  domestic  blend  ; 
But  deeper  yet  must  be  the  grief  of  those. 
Who,  while  the  sage  they  honour'd,  lov'd  the  friend 
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No.  CLXVI. 

Qui  sint  legend! ,  quae  in  quoqiie  auctore  prascipna 
Tirtus. 

QuiKXIUANUg. 

"What  books  should  be  read,  and  what  is  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  each  author. 


There  are  many  excellent  books  written  in  the 
Italian  language ;  and  it  is  so  pleasing  an  ac- 
quirement, that  I  think  it  will  add  much  to 
your  enjoyment  through  life,  to  make  yourself 
completely  master  of  it ;  and  now  that  you 
know  the  French,  you  will  find  the  study  of  it 
rather  an  amusing  exercise  than  a  tiresome  task. 
In  a  very  few  weeks  you  will  be  able  to  read  it 
with  pleasure  ;  and  under  the  tuition  of  a  good 
master,  you  will  find  the  pronunciation  very 
easy. 

The  best  histories  of  the  early  periods  of  mo- 
dern nations  were  originally  written  in  the 
Italian  language.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Genoese  and  A'enetians  were  the  most  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  nations  on  the  globe,  both 
for  trade  and  manufactures.  Tliey  were  of 
course  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  their  lan- 
guage for  some  centuries  was  the  most  fashion- 
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able  in  Europe.  The  struggles  they  made  to 
preserve  their  power  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Turks,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French, 
and  the  internal  convulsions  among  the  little 
independent  states  in  Italy  itself,  afford  abun- 
dant matter  for  the  historic  page ;  and  many 
books  have  been  written  on  these  subjects. 

Among  their  distinguished  writers,  Machiavel 
justly  holds  a  very  conspicuous  rank.  His  his- 
tory of  Florence  is  written  with  a  clearness  and 
perspicuity,  which,  on  a  subject  so  much  in- 
volved in  the  deep  machinations  of  violently- 
contending  parties,  could  never  have  been  done 
but  by  the  exertion  of  talents  of  a  most  supe- 
rior kind.  I  know  no  book  which  is  more 
proper  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  desperately 
in  love  with  republican  institutions,  if  they  wish 
to  consult  experience  as  their  guide :  if  they 
have  a  desire  to  join  reasoning  with  experience, 
his  dissertations  on  the  decades  of  Livy  are 
still  more  deserving  their  notice.  Indeed  every 
thing  that  came  from  the  pen  of  Machiavel  is 
super-eminently  great,  and  discovers  that  he 
possessed  a  stretch  of  thought,  and  a  depth  of 
understanding,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  of  the 
sons  of  men.  His  writings  have  had  the  fate 
that  may  ever  be  expected  in  cases  o  the  same 
kind, — they  have  not  been   unperstoodj    and 
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have  been  represented  as  disseminating  doc- 
trines, so  ridiculously  absurd,  that  he  must  have 
been  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  villain,  if  he  could  have 
entertained  these  notions  for  one  moment. 
Even  the  great  Frederick  himself,  when  he 
ventures  to  criticise  Machiavel,  only  beats  down 
a  man  of  straw  of  his  own  creation.  From  this 
circumstance  lam  convinced,  that  this  great  man 
criticised  the  Italian  author,  as  Voltaire  did 
Shakspeare,  without  understanding  the  language 
in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  if  he  had  understood  the  language,  Freder- 
ick could  so  much  have  mistaken  the  true  scope 
of  Machiavel's  arguments.  The  principle  of 
Machiavel,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  to 
you,  contains  more  sound  sense  respecting  the 
art  of  government,  than  perhaps  any  other  trea- 
tise that  has  been  written  since  his  time ;  though 
I  should  scarcely  venture  to  say  this  in  public, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  favouring  arbitrary 
power,  which  I  detest.  But  the  world  is  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  this  author 
from  second  hand,  that  I  should  not  wish  to 
run  the  gauntlet  on  the  occasion,  or  to  an- 
swer all  the  silly  things  that  would  be  brought 
forward  on  that  subject.  In  regard  to  matters 
of  government,  which  is  a  subject  too  intricate 
for  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  a 
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wise  man  will  in  general  choose  to  say  little,  if 
he  wishes  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  he  converses ;  and  will  allow  every 
one  to  sport  their  own  notions  on  the  subject, 
without  combating  them.  This  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  harmless  kind  of  complaisance,  w^hich 
tends  greatly  to  preserve  good  humour,  and  to 
promote  the  pleasures  of  society.  Of  what  con- 
sequence is  it  to  the  public  to  prevent  men 
from  talking  a  little  nonsense,  on  this  as  well  as 
other  subjects  ?  it  only  serves  to  ventilate  the 
spirits,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  and  to  preserve 
the  habit  in  a  sound  temperament.  I  give  you 
this  hint  as  an  excellent  rule  for  regulating 
your  conduct  on  entering  into  the  world,  which, 
if  adopted,  you  will  find  of  much  use  in  your 
passage  through  life.  Hypocrisy  of  all  kinds  I 
abhor  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  use  for  any 
kind  of  hypocrisy :  a  little  playful  sportiveness 
is  perfectly  harmless ;  and  under  the  shelter  of 
that  shield  you  can  easily  allow  opinions  to 
glance  by  you  smoothly,  without  either  directly 
opposing  them,  or  adopting  them  as  your  own. 
*  I  do  not,  however,  desire  you  to  read  the 
writings  of  Machiavel,  till  your  judgment  is 
matured  by  experience  and  observation  ;  for  it 
is  then  only  that  you  will  be  able  to  perceive 
their  merit,  and  to  appreciate  their  beauties. 
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When  you  read  them,  and  advert  to  the  time 
in  which  he  wrote,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  treatise  on  mi- 
litary tactics,  I  have  been  assured  by  a  very 
good  judge  of  these  matters,  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  modern  times  in  this  branch  of  science, 

Guicciardin  writes  on  a  period  of  history  that 
is  less  perplexed,  and  his  work  will  prove  more 
interesting  to  you  than  that  of  Machiavel ; 
though  you  will  still  find  it  difficult  to  follow 
the  vast  variety  of  complicated  interest,  which 
put  such  mighty  powers  in  motion  at  that  per- 
plexed period ;  but  Guicciardin  writes  with 
such  simplicity  of  manner  throughout  the  whole, 
that  if  you  once  can  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  different  parties  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  grounds  of  their  respective 
claims,  you  will  afterwards  accompany  the  his- 
torian through  all  his  details  with  much  satis- 
faction. Very  few  historians,  in  modern  times, 
have  a  better  claim  to  admiration,  than  Guic- 
ciardin. 

Bentivoglio  is  an  easy  and  sprightly  writer. 
One  would  have  scarcely  believed  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  write  such  a  pleasing  book,  on  a 
subject  so  horrible  as  he  had  occasion  to  treat : 
but  what  is  impossible  for  the  human  genius  to 
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accomplish  ?  Bentivoglio  gives  a  detail  of  the 
affairs  of  the  low  countries,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  successors, 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  in  the  most  agree- 
able and  interesting  manner ;  and  although  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  a  tyrant,  yet  he  repre- 
sents the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  rebels,  as 
he  calls  them,  with  so  much  candour  and  dis- 
tinctness, that  his  book  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  the  warmest  friend  to  the  liberties  of 
mankind.  I  question  much  if  you  will  be  able 
to  find  a  history  of  that  period,  in  any  language, 
which  will  more  engage  your  attention  than 
that  work. 

But  of  all  the  historians  of  modern  times, 
Davila  comes  the  nearest  to  the  idea  that  I 
have  formed  of  perfection  in  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing. The  subject  of  his  history  (the  civil  wars 
in  France)  is  one  of  tlie  most  dark  and  intri- 
cate periods  he  could  have  chosen  ;  and  being 
present  himself  on  the  spot,  at  a  time  when  the 
minds  of  all  around  him  were  roused  uito  the 
madness  of  frenzy  by  reciprocal  atrocities, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  being  hurried  away  by  the 
torrent  on  one  side  or  the  other,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  strict  impartiality.    But  this  he  never 
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does.  He  moves  forward  at  all  times  with  a 
grave  and  becoming  dignity,  that  appears  to  be 
above  the  influence  of  those  little  prejudices 
which  so  much  affect  the  conduct  of  weak 
minds.  His  language  is  every  where  pure  and 
elegant ;  and  it  flows  on  with  a  uniformly-dig- 
nified tenure  that  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  On 
no  occasion  does  he  descend  to  the  puerility 
of  a  witticism,  and  never  does  he  rise  into  the 
regions  of  bombast.  He  develops  the  springs  of 
action  of  the  parties  concerned,  with  a  perspi- 
cuity that  has  no  equal  that  I  have  seen.  In  doing 
this,  indeed,  he  has  adopted  a  method  I  never 
could  bear,  with  patience,  in  any  other  author, 
that  of  giving  speeches  of  the  parties  in  council 
on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  a  practice  common 
to  the  Italian  historians,  and  which  I  cannot 
approve,  but  which,  under  his  management,  I 
know  not  how  to  condemn  ;  for  one  would 
think  it  scarcely  possible  to  do  it  with  so  much 
distinctness  in  any  other  way.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  power  of  genius,  in  respect  of 
literary  productions.  The  history  of  Davila 
commands  my  admiration  in  a  high  degree  ; 
but  he  is  among  the  last  writers  I  would  recom- 
mend, as  a  model  for  one  who  was  about  to 
compose  a  history  j    for  without  the  singular 
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talents  he  possessed,  it  would,  like  the  writings 
of  the  imitators  of  Sterne,  be  a  most  execrable 
performance. 

It  will  be  some  time  after  you  can  read  Ita- 
lian prose  with  ease,  before  you  can  read  the 
poets  with  satisfaction,  —  and  you  ought  not 
perhaps  to  attempt  it  too  soon ;  for  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  of  prose  is,  with  them,  ex- 
tremely different.  While  you  have  the  benefits 
of  a  teacher,  however,  you  should  begin  to  read 
poetry,  that  you  may  acquire  an  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  kind  of  writing ;  and  you  will 
find,  contrary  to  what  you  would  expect,  some 
dramatic  writings  the  easiest :  for  although  you 
there  meet  with  familiar  phrases  which  require 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  yet,  in  the  comedies 
of  Goldoni  especially,  you  will  find  the  tone  so 
little  elevated  above  prose,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  read  his  works  long  before  you  could 
take  pleasure  in  Tasso  or  Ariosto,  far  less  in 
the  lyric  compositions  of  various  authors,  or 
the  Canzionetti  of  Petrarca,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  book  in  the  Italian  language. 

I  never  yet  could  much  admire  the  Gierusa- 
lemme  Liberrata  of  Tasso,  which  has  been  so 
much  applauded.  The  uniformity  and  perpe- 
tual sameness  of  the  measured  stanza,  called 
Ottavo  rime,    somewhat  like    the   stanza   tliat 
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Spenser  has  adopted  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  be- 
comes extremely  disgusting  in  a  long  work. 
There  appears  to  me  likewise  in  this  perform- 
ance, a  feebleness  and  want  of  energy  sufficient 
to  interest  in  so  long  a  work,  though  there  is  a 
pomp  of  description,  that  if  a  verse  be  taken 
singly  appears  extremely  beautiful.  I  must, 
however,  except  fl'om  this  kind  of  negative 
censure,  the  character  of  Armida,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  poem  especially,  is  drawn 
with  a  truth  and  delicacy,  that,  in  some  instances, 
would  not  have  been  unworthy  Shakspeare  him- 
self. Beware  of  reading  the  English  translation 
of  this  work,  if  you  ever  wish  to  feel  the  charms 
of  the  original  painting. 

Ariosto  is  a  much  more  original  writer  than 
Tasso,  and,  though  infinitely  more  regular,  will 
afford  you  much  more  pleasure,  if  your  mind  is 
delighted  w^ith  the  genuine  touches  of  nature, 
which  constitute  the  true  test  of  genius  in  poe- 
tical composition :  but  you  will  find  his  lan- 
guage more  difficult  than  that  of  Tasso ;  and 
you  will  lose  infinitely  more  of  the  pleasure  you 
ought  to  feel,  by  not  imderstanding  his  fine 
allusions  thoroughly.  Open  not  this  book  then, 
till  you  are  far  advanced  in  Italian  literature. 

Tasso's  Aminta  displays  more  force  of  genius 
than  his  Gierusalemme ;   but   less  chastity  of 
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judgment.  It  was  a  juvenile  performance, 
written  with  great  fire,  while  the  imagination 
was  unrestrained.  There  are  many  fine  touches 
in  it ;  but  there  is  a  luscious  warmth  in  some  of 
the  descriptions,  which  will  be  rather  admired 
than  approved  of.  The  whole  of  the  plot  is  so 
totally  out  of  nature,  as  to  deserve  no  sort  of 
criticism. 

The  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  viewed  as  a 
poem,  is  a  delightful  composition.  For  harmony 
of  numbers^,  and  beauty  of  descriptions,  perhaps 
it  has  no  superior  in  any  language  ;  but  consi- 
dered as  a  dramatic  performance,  it  is  nothing. 
The  author  has  evidently  had  the  Aminta  in  his 
eye  ;  and  the  plot  has  the  same  defects,  and  the 
characters  the  same  unnatural  extravagance 
which  prevail  throughout  that  work.  But  in 
the  Pastor  Fido,  we  find  more  fine  poetry ;  in 
the  Aminta,  more  of  the  enthusiasm  of  genius. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 
though  Italian  poetry,  in  general,  be  shackled 
with  rhyme  and  measured  verse,  as  much  as 
almost  any  of  the  other  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  yet  they  preserve  in  their  dramatic 
pieces,  a  degree  of  freedom  and  ease  that  none 
of  these  languages  can  boast  of  Rhyme,  ex- 
cept in  the  lyric  pieces,  they  seldom  adopt; 
and  as  to  measure,  it  is  free,  and  bounded  only 
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by  the  sense  and  the  general  cadence  that  that 
requires.  As  a  specimen  I  shall  transcribe  the 
following  lines,  being  part  of  a  soliloquy  in  the 
Pastor  Fido,  which  you  can  read  perfectly  well 
by  sounding  every  letter  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Latin,  and  the  ch  as  if  it  were  written  ^, 
and  c  as  if  written  ch, 

O  primavera  gioventu  de  I'anno, 

Bella  madre  di  fiori, 

D'  herbe  novelle,  e  di  novelli  amorL 

Tu  torni  ben,  ma  teco 

Non  tornano  i  sereni, 

E  fortunati  di  de  le  mie  gioie  : 

Tu  torni  ben,  tu  torni, 

Ma  teco  altro  non  torna, 

Che  del  perduta  mio  caro  tesoro 

La  remembranza  misera,  e  dolente. 

Tu  quella  se'  tu  quella, 

Ch'eri  pur  dinanzi  si  vezzosa  e  bella : 

Ma  non  son  io  gia  quel  ch'un  tempo  fui 

Sicaro  a  gli  occhi  altrui. 

O  dolcezze  amarissime  d'amore 

Quanto  e  piu  duro  perdirve,  che  mai. 

Non  haver  6  provate  6  possedute. 

Come  saria  I'amar  felice  stato 

Se'l  gia  goduto  ben  non  si  perdesse  ; 

O  quando  egli  si  perde, 

Ogni  memoria  ancora 

Del  delegnato  ben  si  dileguase.* 

*  The  beginning  of  this  beautiful  soliloquy,  like  the  Integer 
vitae  gf  Horace,  has  been    translated  into  all  modern  Ian- 
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Never  were  there  two  performances  which 
had  so  much  similarity  in  name,  and  so  little 
resemblance  in  other  respects,  as  the  beautiful 
Scots  Pastoral,  the  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  In 
the  first,  the  characters  are  delineated  with  a 
beautiful  simplicity  and  truth,  that  has  no  equal 
in  any  pastoral  composition  I  know ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  unnatural  stiffness  in  the 
rhyming  measure,  which  totally  destroys  that 
easy  fluency  and  natural  melody,  which  consti- 
tutes a  principal  charm  in  dramatic  colloquy. 
In  the  Italian  poem  this  is  directly  the  reverse; 
for  noUiing  can  exceed  the  easy  flow  and  de- 
lightful melody  of  its  numbers :  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  unlike  to  nature  than  the  deline- 
ation of  its  characters. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said,  in  a  certain 
measure,  of  all  the  writings  of  Metastasio ;  for 
never  did  any  man  attain  such  a  high  character 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  who  was  less  capable  of 
delineating,  than  Metastasio.  If  his  plays,  di- 
vested of  his  enchanting  lyric  pieces,  were  read 

guages,  and  imitated  in  them  times  innumerable ;  one  of  the 
happiest  imitations  of  it  we  have  seen,  is  by  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred.  It 

begins, 

Sweet  spring,  thou  turn'st  with  all  thy  goodly  train.    Edit, 
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attentively,  I  know  no  performances  that  would 
appear  so  unnatural  and  absurd;  and  I  have 
often  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  the  effect 
that  a  literal  prose  translation  of  the  works  of 
Metastasio  would  produce  on  the  mind  of  a 
man,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  characters 
that  occur  in  the  dramas  of  that  celebrated 
writer.  If  he  were  of  a  morose  and  cynical  dis- 
position, he  would  throw  the  book  into  the  fire 
before  he  had  read  a  dozen  pages ;  but  if  he 
had  a  mind  apt  to  be  tickled  with  ludicrous 
combinations,  he  would  find  it  a  bundle  of  the 
most  laughable  absurdities  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. Yet,  with  all  these  glaring  defects,  such 
is  the  charm  of  those  inimitable  beautiful  little 
airs  which  occur  in  every  page,  that  no  person 
who  understands  the  language,  and  has  the 
smallest  taste  for  poetical  imagery,  can  ever  be 
satisfied  with  reading.  There  is  such  an  in- 
effable charm  perpetually  draws  him  forward 
that  he  cannot  desist;  lie  admires,  admires,  and 
still  admires  ;  nor  can  he  find  words  to  express 
in  any  adequate  terms  the  pleasure  that  he 
feels  in  their  perusal.  Yet,  though  the  charms 
of  Guarini  and  Metastasio  alike  consist  in  the 
poesy  of  stile,  there  is  great  difierence  between 
the  two,  and  the  effect  they  produce  on  the 
mind.     In  Guarini,  the  beauty  consists  in  the 
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recitative,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
Italian,  and  apply  it  to  a  work  in  which  no 
music  occurs  ;  in  Metastasio,  in  the  air.     In 
Guarini,  the  whole  of  the  narrative  is  flowing, 
harmonious,    and    beautiful.     You   are    every 
where  carried  along  with  the  characters  in  the 
drama,  and  have  not  your  attention  carried  off 
by  any  thing  extraneous ;  you  feel  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  but  no  enchantment.     In  Me- 
tastasio,  the  dramatic  characters  are  scarcely 
interesting    at  all,  and  the  connecting  scenes 
pass  over  with  little  notice  ;  but  ever  and  anon 
a  delightful  lyric  air'  occurs,  which,  from  the 
melody  of  style  alone,  and  totally  independent 
of  the  aid  of  music,  is  so  enchantingly  delight- 
ful, that  I  think  it  next  to  impossible  for  any 
one  not  to  be  captivated  with  them.     Great  is 
the  power  of  genius  1  This  is  a  maxim  I  have 
often  occasion  to  repeat  in  the  course  of  these 
disquisitions.  I  think  you  will  deem  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  the  Italian  language  abundantly  re- 
paid,   by  the  pleasure  of   reading  Metastasio 
alone.     I  know  no  acquirement  which  would 
afford  to  a  lady  of  fine  taste,  such  a  high  fund 
of  entertainment. 

I  find  I  have  been  insensibly  hurried  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  intended ;  so  I  must  defer 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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answering  your  queries  respecting  the  Spanish 
writers  till  another  occasion.     Adieu. 

The  Bee,  vol.  xv.  p.  1,  May  8,  1793. 

The  Gierusalemme  of  Tasso  is  here  too  much  depreciated; 
it  is  assuredly  neither  deficient  in  harmony  nor  in  variety  of 
numbers ;  nor  can  I  discover,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
feebleness,  or  want  of  energy,  of  which  the  writer  complains. 
The  poem  certainly  does  not  possess  the  strength  or  sublimity 
of  Milton;  but  yet  it  is  sustained  throughout  with  no  small 
portion  of  vigour,  excels  in  variety  of  character,  and  excites 
an  interest  inferior  to  no  ether  epic  but  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the  beautiful  sonnet  of 
Drummond,  referred  to  in  the  note,  only  observing  that  the 
copies  of  this  sonnet  vary  in  the  first  and  fifth  hues ;  Mr, 
Headley  reads  turn'st,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  com'st.  I  quote 
from  the  edition  of  Drummond,  lately  published  by  the  latter 
gentleman. 

Sweet  spring,  thou  com'st  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 

Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  tnantle  bright  with  flow'rs, 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 

The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  show'rs. 

Sweet  spring,  thou  com'st — but,  ah  !  my  pleasant  hour^. 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again; 

The  sad  memorials  only  of  my  pain 

Do  witli  thee  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 

Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  fair  ; 

But  she  w  hose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

is  gone  ;  nor  gold  nor  gems  can  her  restore.* 

Neglected  Virtue,  seasons  gf>  and  come. 

When  tliine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

Sonnet  vii.   Part  ?j 

*  In  Mr.  Ilcadley's  copy  it  is  "her  can  restore." 
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Sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

HOEAT. 

Same  certain  mean  in  all  things  may  be  found. 

Francis. 


A  COALITION  of  a  very  pleasing  nature  has 
been  attempted  by  some  British  artists,  between 
poetry  and  painting.  Poetry  and  painting  are, 
no  doubt,  congenial  arts.  They  have  some 
principles  or  essential  qualities  in  common,  and 
denote  similar  energies  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
and  painter. 

It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  pleasing  to  see  the 
fine  fancy  of  the  poet,  particularly  the  bold  and 
striking  imagery  of  Shakspeare,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Shakspeare-Gallery,  realised  by  the  pencil ; 
and  displayed,  as  it  were,  not  only  to  mental 
but  actual  vision. 

But  the  observation  is  no  less  just  in  cri- 
ticism than  in  morals,  that  w^here  we  enjoy  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  we  also  encounter  a 
good  deal  of  danger.  Pleasing  as,  on  many  oc- 
casions, may  be  the  effects  of  this  combination 
between  two  of  the  most  elegant  arts,  it  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  in  any  instance,  without 

p  2 
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cautious  deliberation  and  acute  discernment. 
In  particular,  much  discernment  and  good  taste 
are  required,  for  ascertaining  what  passages  in 
a  poem  are  proper  subjects  for  painting.  Here 
the  admirers  of  painting,  and  the  partisans  of 
its  alliance  with  poetry,  may  be  inclined  to  ask. 
Are  not  all  fine  passages  in  a  poem  fit  to  be 
delineated  by  the  painter ;  are  not  the  arts 
congenial,  and  are  they  not  produced  by  similar 
energies  ?  They  are  admitted  to  be  congenial ; 
but  some  distinctions  must  be  attended  to.  Let 
it  be  particularly  attended  to  and  remembered, 
that  what  is  highly  poetical  is  not  always  pic- 
turesque. Many  fine  thoughts  of  the  poet,  and 
many  objects  presented  by  him  to  the  mind, 
cannot,  by  all  the  creative  power  of  lines,  co- 
lours, and  shades,  be  rendered  visible.  Can  any 
grief  be  mere  natural  than  that  of  Cordelia, 
when  she  is  informed  how  cruelly  her  sisters 
have  treated  her  father  ?  But  who  can  pourtray 
the  feelings  that  shrink  from  notice,  as  the  sen- 
sitive plant  from  the  touch,  that  veil  themselves 
with  reserve ;  that  fly  even  from  consolation, 
and  hide  themselves  in  the  secret  mazes  and 
mysterious  sanctuaries  of  the  heart  ? 

Kent.    Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon- 
stration of  grief? 
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Gent.  Ay,  sir  ;  she  took  'em,  read  'em  in  my  presence  ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trili'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  seem'd  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion,  which,  most  rebel  like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then,  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  But  not  to  rage.    Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  have  seen 
Sun-shine  and  rain  at  once.     Those  happiest  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes  ;  which  parted  thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  Once  or  twice,  she  heav'd  the  name  of  father, 
Pantingly,  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart; 
Cry'd,  Sisters  !  sisters  !  what  ?  i'  th'  storm  of  night? 
Let  pity  ne'er  believe  it !  then  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heav'nly  eyes. 
And  then  retir'd  to  deal  with  grief  alone. 

In  like  manner,  the  sublime  and  awful  vision 
in  the  book  of  Job,  the  indistinct  form  of  the 
spirit,  the  portentous  silence,  and  tlie  solemn 
voice,  shake  and  appal  the  soul ;  but  set  at  de- 
fiance all  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  most 
ingenious  artist. 

"  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon 
me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones 
to  shake.    Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face  j 
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the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  it  stood  still,  but 
I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image 
was  before  mine  eyes  ;  there  was  silence,  and  I 
heard  a  voice." 

In  fact,  persons  of  real  candour,  who  are 
capable  of  discerning,  and  of  giving  attention 
to  the  beautie:!(  of  nature,  will  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  many  fine  and  striking  landscapes, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  or  displayed  by  the 
painter.  Exquisite  scenery,  without  being  pic- 
turesque, may  be  distinguished  both  for  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Or  shall  we  say,  as  I  have  heard 
asserted  by  some  fashionable  connoisseurs,  that 
nothing  in  external  nature,  no  combination 
whatever  of  water,  trees,  and  verdure,  can  be 
accounted  a  beautiful  object,  unless  it  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvas.  Contrary  to  this,  it  may 
at  least  be  doubted,  whether  many  delightful 
passages,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  both  at 
the  Leasowes  and  among  the  lakes  in  Cumber- 
land, though  gazed  at  with  tenderness,  or  con- 
templated with  admiration,  would  not  baffle  all 
the  power  of  the  pencil.  Though  poetry  ought 
to  be  like  painting,  yet  the  maxim  or  rule,  like 
many  other  such  rules  and  maxims,  is  not  to  be 
received  without  due  limitation. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  painter,  who 
by  his  art  would  illustrate  that  of  the  poet,  to 
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consider  in  every  particular  instance,  whether 
the  description  or  image  be  really  picturesque. 
I  am  loth  to  blame  where  there  is  much  to 
commend,  and  where  the  artist  possesses  high 
and  deserved  reputation.  But  will  it  not  be 
admitted,  that  the  picture  by  Reynolds,  which 
represents  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  as 
described  by  Shakspeare,  is  liable  to  the  cen- 
sure of  injudicious  selection  in  the  choice  of  a 
subject  ?  Or  is  it  possible  for  any  colouring  or 
delineation  to  convey  the  horror  of  the  situation 
so  impressively  as  in  the  words  of  the  poet  ? 

Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

King.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be  !— 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  Heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  : — O  God,  forgire  him  ! 

The  subject  is  entitled  to  more  particular 
consideration. —  Certain  dispositions  of  mind 
produce  great  effects  on  the  body  ;  agitate  the 
whole  frame,  impress  or  distort  the  features. 
Others  again,  more  latent,  or  more  reserved, 
suppress  their  external  symptoms,  scorn  or  re» 
ject,  or  are  not  so  capable  of  external  display, 
and  occasion  no  remarkable,  or  no  immediate 
change  in  limb,  colour,  or  feature.  Such  pecu- 
liar feelings  and  affections,  averse  to  render 
themselves  visible,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  that 
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art  which  affects  the  mind,  by  presenting  to  the 
eye  the  resemblant  signs  of  its  objects.  Despair 
is  of  this  number :   such  utter  despair  as  that  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort.     It  will  not  complain,  for  it 
expects  no  redress  ;  it  will  not  lament,  for  it 
desires  no  sympathy  ;  brooding  upon  its  hope- 
less  affliction,   it    neither   weeps,   nor   speaks, 
"  nor  gives  any   sign."     But,   in   the   picture 
under  review,  the  painter  represents  the  chief 
character  in  violent  and  extreme  agitation.  Nor 
is  even  that  agitation,  if  we  allow  despair  to 
display  agitation,  of  a  kind  sufficiently  appro- 
priated. Is  it  the  sullen  anguish,  the  suppressed 
agony,  the  horrid  gloom,  the  tortured  soul  of 
despair  ?    No  :  it  is  the  agitation  of  bodily  pain. 
The  poor  abject  sufferer  gnashes  his  teeth,  and 
WTithes  his  body,  as  under  the  torment  of  cor- 
poral suffering.     The  anguish  is  not  that  of  the 
mind.     No  doubt,  at  a  preceding  moment,  be- 
fore his  despondency  was  completely  ratified, 
the  poet  represents  him  as  in  great  perturba- 
tion ;  but  the  affliction  is  from  the  pangs  of 
death. 

War.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. 

But  after  his  despair  receives  full  confirma- 
tion from  the  heart-searching  speech  of  Henry, 
his  feelings  are  seared    with  horror,    and  his 
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agony  will  "  give  no  sign.'*  For  the  moment  of 
the  picture  is  not  when  Beaufort  is  said  to  be 
grinning  w^ith  mortal  anguish  ;  but  the  more 
awful  moment,  when  having  heard  the  request 
of  Henry,  he  sinks,  of  consequence,  into  the 
deepest  despondency.  Before  that,  it  would 
have  been  no  other  than  the  picture  of  a  man, 
of  any  man  whatever,  expiring  with  bodily  pain. 
If  indeed  the  picture  is  to  express  any  thing 
peculiar  or  characteristic,  it  must  be  despair 
formerly  excited,  but  now  ratified  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  speech  of  Henry  : 

King.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  Heaven's  bliss, 

Hold  up  thj  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign:— O  God,  forgive  him! 

In  short,  the  passage,  highly  sublime  and 
affecting  as  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  more 
poetical  than  picturesque ;  and  the  artist  has 
wasted,  on  an  ill-chosen  subject,  his  powers, 
rather  of  execution,  in  this  instance,  than  of  in- 
vention. Surely  we  see  no  masterly  invention 
in  the  preternatural  being  placed  behind  or  be- 
side the  Cardinal;  for  though  the  poet  has  said, 
in  the  character  of  Henry,  that  a  "  busy  med- 
ling  fiend  was  laying  siege  to  his  soul ;  "  yet  as 
the  speaker  did  not  actually  see  the  fiend,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  introducing  him,  like  the 
devil  in  a  puppet-show,  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
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Nor  is  there  much  invention  in  the  stale  artifice 
of  conceahng  the  countenance  of  the  king,  be- 
cause liis  feehngs  could  not  be  painted.  In 
fact,  the  aifectionate  astonishment  and  pious 
horror  of  Henry  were  fitter  for  delineation  than 
the  silent,  sullen,  and  uncommunicative  de- 
spair of  Beaufort. 

The  rage  of  delineating  to  the  eye  all  that  is 
reckoned  fine  in  writing,  may  be  illustrated 
also  in  the  performances  of  other  able  and  fa- 
mous artists.  In  Gray*s  Ode  on  the  Spring,  we 
have  the  following  allegorical  description  : 

Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long  expected  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year. 

The  Hours,  accordingly,  adorned  with  roses 
disposed  as  the  poet  describes  them,  are  repre- 
sented on  canvass,  as  a  company  of  jolly  dam- 
sels, twitching  or  pulling  another  very  beautiful 
and  buxom  female,  who  is  represented  as  sleep- 
ing on  a  bank,  clothed  with  a  purple  petticoat. 
Seeing  such  things,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
of  Quarles's  or  Hugo's  emblems.  The  thought, 
*'  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death,'*  is  presented  to  the  eye,  in  one  of 
them,  by  the  figure  of  a  man  enclosed  within 
the  ribs  of  a  monstrous  and  hideous  skeleton. 
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In  truth,  the  inventor  of  the  prints  in  some 
editions  of  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress  (where,  among 
others.  Christian  is  represented  as  trudging 
along  like  a  pedlar,  with  a  burden  on  his  back) 
is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  priority,  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  such  inventions ;  for  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  only  against  extrava- 
gancies and  misapplications,  and  not  against 
the  invention  itself,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
remonstrate. 

The  Philanthrope,  No.  33. 


TO  SYLVIA, 

Fortune  having  smiled  on  me. 


Go,  thou  poor  boding  heart,  go  to  thy  reste. 
Past  is  the  storme,  the  blue  sereene  appeares ; 

Take  holie  rapture  to  thy  throbbing  brest. 

And  cheere  thy  cheke  from  pensyve  looks  and  teares. 

Yes,  sinlesse  babes,  that  rounde  the  bridal  bed 
Slept  on,  all  heedlesse  of  your  parent's  woes. 

The  Lorde  of  mercie  heares  and  gives  ye  bread, 
Makes  streight  our  crooked  paths,  and  strewes  the  roee. 

Keene  wasting  care  no  more  our  bowre  invades, 
Nor  shye  distrust,  nor  sorrow  ill  concealed ; 

But  gilded  rays  of  comforte  chase  the  shades. 

And  peace!  thy  balsame,  grief's  deep  wound  hath  healed. 
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Over  my  roofe  no  raven  flappes  his  wing, 

Nor  shall  the  howling  cur-dog  marre  our  sleepe ; 

But  with  the  morn,  the  lark  shall  up  and  sing. 
Breaking  the  watch  which  angels  deigned  to  keepe. 

The  CABmrr,  toI.  ii.  p.  29-t, 

It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  our  lamented  artist,  to  add  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  .Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  will,  in  some  degree,  qualify  the  strictures  of 
this  ingenious  paper. 

"  It  was  the  belief  of  our  pious  ancestors,  that  when  a  man 
was  on  his  death-bed,  the  devil  or  his  agents  attended  in  the 
hope  of  getting  possession  of  his  soul,  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  party  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist,  or  without  confessing  his  sins.  Accordingly,  in  the 
ancient  representations  of  this  subject,  and  more  particularly 
in  those  which  occur  in  such  printed  services  of  the  church, 
as  contain  the  vigils  or  office  of  the  dead,  these  busy  med- 
dling fiends  appear,  and,  with  great  anxiety,  besiege  the  dying 
man ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  priest  and  his  attendants, 
they  betray  symptoms  of  horrible  despair  at  their  impending 
discomfiture.  In  an  ancient  manuscript  book  of  devotions, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  there  is  a  prayer 
addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following  very  singular 
passage:  "  Judge  for  me  whan  the  moste  hedyous  and  dam- 
nable dragons  of  helle  shall  be  ready  to  take  my  poore  soule, 
and  engloute  it  in  to  theyr  infernall  belyes." 

Shakspeare,  who,  in  many  instances,  has  proved  himself  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  Avith  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  church,  has,  without  doubt,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, availed  himself  of  the  above  opinion.  Whether  this  had 
happened  to  that  pre-eminent  painter,  who,  among  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  his  excellence  that  have  immortalised 
himself  and  done  honour  to  his  country,  has  depicted  the  last 
moments  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  art, 
cannot  now  be  easily  ascertained.     He  has  been  censured 
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for  personifying  the  fiend,  on  the  supposition  that  the  poet's 
language  is  merely  figurative ;  with  what  justice,  this  note 
may  perhaps  assist  in  deciding.  Some  might  disapprove  the 
renovation  of  Popish  ideas ;  whilst  others,  more  attentive  to 
ancient  costume,  and  regardless  of  popular  or  other  pre- 
judices, might  be  disposed  to  defend  ^e  painter  on  the 
ground  of  strict  adherence  to  the  manners  of  th«  times." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  19,  2Q,  21. 
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No.  CLXVIIL 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  storey 

Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 

With  nature's  mother-wit^  and  arts  iinknoWB  before. 

Drtben. 


The  powerful  influence  of  music  has  been  so 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all  ages, 
that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  it  with  any  illustrations.  Nothing  indeed  can 
more  plainly  prove  its  paramount  power  over 
the  mind,  than  its  ancient  honours  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  mankind ;  when  it  was  the  chosen 
medium  for  the  publication  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  laws ;  for  inculcating  the  doctrines 
of  morality  and  the  examples  of  history ;  and 
for  inciting  to  the  practice  of  the  highest  duties, 
the  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Codes  and  systems  of  these  divine  and 
moral  duties  were  compiled  in  verse,  and 
chanted  in  full  choral  assembly  of  the  people ; 
for  verse  and  song  were  synonimous.  It  is  well 
known,  tliat  from  the  first  great  example  and 
father  of  epic  poetry,  to  the  wild  warblings  of 
our  own  minstrel   bards,   the  author  was  the 
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singer  of  his  own  works.  Music  was  his  only 
means  of  publication ;  and  Apollo  his  only 
patron.  And  it  is  observable  among  our 
polished  neighbours  of  the  continent,  on  the 
classic  ground  of  Italy,  where,  though  not  in 
such  bright  blaze,  yet  certainly  are  to  be 
found  traces  of  the  ancient  flame,  the  improvi- 
satori,  or  extempore  composers  of  verses,  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  auxiliary  powers 
of  music. 

Poetry,  indeed,  implies,  in  some  degree,  the 
properties  of  music.  It  is  one  of  the  branches 
into  which  this  great  and  extensive  subject  is 
divided  ;  musica  poetica ;  metrical  sound  being 
evidently  a  species  of  harmony.  Musica  harmo- 
nica, however,  is  contradistinguished  to  the 
other  five  parts,  into  which  Porphyry  distributes 
this  comprehensive  art,  as  the  science  of  dispos- 
ing and  conducting  sounds  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, separating  them  at  just  intervals,  or 
combining  with  due  proportion  and  relation  to 
each  other.  This  noble  skill,  embracing  tlie 
other  lovely  harmony  of  poetry,  or,  in  Milton's 
warm  expression, 

iNIarried  to  hinnortal  verse, 

is  omnipotent  over  every  passion.     It  regulates 
the  violence  of  rage,  and  animates  the  languor 
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of  despondency ;  it  assuages  the  stings  of 
pain,  and  gives  new  sense  to  pleasure  ;  it  calls 
forth  the  best  energies  of  the  soul  j  and  while 
its  universal  command  can  subdue  and  correct 
the  vices  of  the  mind,  it  knows  also  to  exalt  the 
noblest  virtues  by  its  divine  enthusiasm. 

On  the  sublimest  of  all  subjects,  it  is  peculiarly 
observable,  that  the  power  of  music  triumphs 
over  other  arts.  In  them  the  greatest  masters 
have  in  vain  attempted  to  personify  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  ineffable  attributes  of  the  deity,  or 
to  represent  the  sacred  mysteries  of  immortal 
existence.  The  infernal  regions  of  Angelo  or 
Dante,  though  blazing  with  the  brightest  colour- 
ing that  painting  or  poetry  could  give  them, 
disappoint  the  mind  with  expression  evidently 
and  infinitely  imperfect.  Of  the  former  indeed, 
though  from  a  genius  so  sublime,  the  effect  to 
the  eye  has  appeared  directly  the  contrary  to 
what  the  imagination  expects  j  and  the  flaming 
limbs  of  the  daemons  are  perhaps  truly  criticised, 
as  rather  ridiculous  than  terrible. 

If  any  glance  of  mortal  ken  could  soar  "  from 
earth  to  heaven,*'  or  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  other  worlds,  it  may  fairly  be  pronounced, 
even  by  English  critics,  without  any  imputation 
of  partiaHty,  that  the  poet  of  Paradise  possessed 
the    peculiar    power.     Certainly,    the  sublime 
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horrors  ofliell  have  never  been  so  powerfully  pour- 
trayed  by  human  imagination  ;  and  his  astonish- 
ing creative  genius  has,  with  more  daring  wing 
than  any  other,  passed  "  the  flaming  bounds." 

But  the  most  that  genius  can  do,  is  to  create 
new  combinations  of  ideas,  originally  received 
through  the  senses.  So  received,  they  are  com- 
pared, distinguished,  and  classed,  or  mixed  and 
multiplied,  by  reflection.  But  the  materials 
can  be  only  supplied  from  experience  of  sensa- 
tion :  and  invention  is  no  more  than  the  dis- 
covery of  new  modes  of  representing  them.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  if  Milton  succeeded 
better  in  his  description  of  the  fallen  angels,  than 
of  those  who  enjoyed 

Heaven's  purest  light, 

that  the  cause  may  be  traced  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature ;  less  qualified  by  expe- 
rience to  imagine  the  perfect  purity  of  tlie 
divine  attributes,  and  celestial  enjoyment,  than 
the  errors  of  disobedience  and  pride,  and  their 
consequent  punishments. 

For  the  warmest  admirer  of  our  immortal 
poet  must  confess,  that  even  his 

Seraph-wing  of  ecstasy 

fails  under  him,  when  he  aspires  to  display  the 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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glories  of  heaven,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Almighty. 

So  in  his  truly  sacred  poem  of  Paradise  Re- 
gained, the  powers  even  of  his  fancy  cannot 
avail  him.  Heaven  is  too  high  for  mortal  wing 
to  soar:  too  vast  for  human  understanding  to 
comprehend  :  too  perfect  for  poetical  panegyric 
to  praise. — In  the  emphatical  words  of  the  great 
critic  on  the  subject  of  sacred  poetry,  no  less 
eminent  for  the  acumen  of  his  mind  than  the 
piety  of  his  heart,  "  Omnipotence  cannot  be 
exalted ;  infinity  cannot  be  amplified ;  perfec- 
tion cannot  be  improved." 

If  the  noblest  strains  of  poetry  and  sublimest 
images  of  painting  be  thus  defective,  they  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  powTr  of  sacred  music ; 
which,  though  it  cannot  amplify  or  improve 
infinity  or  perfection,  can  yet  exalt  the  soiil 
more  highly  than  any  other  human  means  to 
adore  them  ;  and  inspire  more  of  the  sublime 
and  enthusiastic  fervour,  suitable  to  the  sacred 
subject : — 

Can  take  the  prisoned  soul, — 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium. 

On  this  sublime  effect  of  sacred  son 2:,  the 
feelings  of  every  hearer  must  speak  for  them- 
selves.   To  them  the  appeal  may  safely  be  made. 
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if  we  may  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  latQ 
celebrated  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  his  own 
immortal  music.  As  the  full  choir  was  animated 
with  but  one  unison  strain,  and  every  concur- 
ring instrument  poured  forth  the  Same  swell  of 
harmony,  so  the  transported  hearers  seemed 
to  be  informed  with  but  one  soul ;  and  all  that 
soul  to  be  possessed  alone  with  the  sacred  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  reason  on  effects 
like  these. — The  best  explanation  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  high  praise  and  preference  which 
the  great  poet  gives  to  the  sister-art  which  he 
admired : 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antique  piUars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below  ; 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

The  following  just  picture,  from  the  master- 
hand  of  Armstrong,  will  also  better  elucidate 
than  I  can  pretend  to  do,  the  merits  of  this 

s2 
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admirable  art.  Whoever  reads  it  with  "  music 
in  his  soul"  will  require  no  other  comment : — ' 
and  whoever  sees  it  without  that  congenial  light, 
stands  already  sentenced  and  ex-communicated 
by  the  chief  judge  of  the  human  heart. 

There  is  a  charm,  a  power  that  sways  the  breast ; 

Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still ; 

inspires  with  rage,  or  all  your  cares  dissolves  ; 

Can  soothe  distraction,  and  almost  despair. 

That  power  is  music ;  far  beyond  the  stretch 

Of  those  unmeaning  wax'blers  on  our  stage  ; 

Those  clumsy  heroes,  those  fat-headed  gods, 

Who  move  no  passion  justly  but  contempt : 

Who,  like  our  dancers  (light  indeed  and  strong!), 

Do  wond'rous  feats,  but  never  heard  of  grace. 

The  fault  is  ours  ;  We  bear  those  monstrous  arts  : 

Good  heaven !  we  praise  them  :  we,  with  loudest  peals, 

Applaud  the  fool  that  highest  lifts  his  heels, 

And  with  insipid  shew  of  rapture,  diC) 

Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long. 

But  he  the  muse's  laurel  justly  shares, 

A  poet  he,  and  touched  with  heaven's  own  fire, 

Who  with  bold  rage,  or  solemn  pomp  of  sounds. 

Inflames,  exalts,  and  ravishes  the  soul ; 

Now  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  pain, 

In  love  dissolves  you  ;  now  in  sprightly  strains 

Breathes  a  gay  rapture  through  your  thrilling  breast^ 

Or  melts  the  heart  with  airs  diviiiely  sad. 

Or  wakes  to  horror  the  tremendous  strings. 

Such  was  the  bard  whose  heavenly  strains  of  old 

Appeas'd  the  fiend  of  melancholy  soul. 

Such  was,  if  old  and  heathen  fame  say  true, 
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The  man  who  bade  the  Theban  domes  ascend. 
And  tam'd  the  savage  nations  with  his  song ; 
And  such  the  Thracian,  whose  harmonious  lyre, 
Tun'd  to  soft  woe,  made  all  the  mountains  weep ; 
Sooth'd  ev'n  th*  inexorable  powers  of  hell. 
And  half  redeem'd  his  lost  Eurydice. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief. 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain. 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison,  and  the  plague ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  ador*d 
One  pow'r,  of  physic,  melody,  and  song. 

The  Indian  Observeji,  No.  20,  and  No.  34,  p.  255. 
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No.  CLXIX. 

Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fecundissimus. 

PLACTtS. 

Of  all  the  passions,  love  is  the  most  productive  both 
of  happiness  and  misery. 


"  My  dearest  children,  be  always  good,  and 
you  will  be  always  happy.  Sixty  long  years  have 
your  mother  and  I  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity. 
God  grant  that  none  of  you  may  ever  purchase 
it  so  dearly  1"  Such  were  the  w^ords  of  Peter, 
a  husbandman  in  a  village  of  Bareith  in  Franco- 
nia,  addressing  himself  to  his  grand- children, 
one  clear  evening  of  autumn. 

With  these  w^ords  a  tear  stood  in  the  old  man's 
eye.  Louisa,  one  of  his  grand-daughters,  about 
ten  years  old,  ran  and  threw  herself  in  his  arms. 
*'  My  dear  grand-papa!  (said  she)  you  know 
bow  well  pleased  we  all  are,  when  of  an  evening 
you  tell  us  some  pretty  story;  how  much  more 
delighted  should  we  all  be,  if  you  would  tell  us 
your  own!  It  is  not  late — the  evening  is  mild — 
and  none  of  us  are  much  inclined  to  sleep.'* 
The  whole  family  of  Peter  seconded  the  request, 
and  formed  themselves  in  a  semicircle  before 
him.     Louisa  sat  at  his  feet,  and  recommended 
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silence.  Every  mother  took  on  her  knee  the 
child  whose  cries  might  distract  attention ; 
every  one  was  already  listening ;  and  the  good 
old  man  stroking  Louisa's  head  with  one  hand, 
and  the  other  locked  in  the  hands  of  Theresa, 
thus  began  his  history : 

"  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  my  children,  since  I 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Theresa  sixteen. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Aimar,  the  rich- 
est farmer  in  the  country.  I  was  the  poorest  cot- 
tager in  the  village;  but  never  attended  to  my 
wants,  until  I  fell  in  love  with  Theresa.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  smother  a  passion  which  I  knew 
must  one  day  or  other  have  made  a  wretch  of 
me.  I  was  very  certain  that  the  little  pittance 
fortune  had  given  me,  would  be  an  eternal  bar  in 
my  way  to  my  love  ;  and  I  must  either  renounce 
her  for  ever,  or  think  of  some  means  of  becom- 
ing richer.  But,  to  grow  richer,  I  must  have 
left  the  village  where  my  Theresa  lived ;  that 
effort  was  above  me ;  and  I  oifered  mvself  as  a 
servant  to  Theresa's  father. 

"  I  was  received.  You  may  guess  with  what 
courage  I  worked.  I  soon  acquired  Aimar's 
friendship  and  Theresa's  love.  All  of  you,  my 
children,  who  know  what  it  is  to  marry  from 
love,  know  too  the  heart-felt  pleasure  of  reci- 
procity in  every  interview,  every  look,  every 
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action.  Theresa  loved  me  as  much  as  she  her- 
self was  loved.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  The- 
resa ;  I  worked  for  her  ;  I  lived  for  her  ;  and  I 
fondly  imagined  that  happiness  was  then  eter- 
nally mine. 

"  I  was  soon  undeceived.  A  neighbouring 
cottager  asked  Theresa  in  marriage  from  her 
father.  Aimar  went  and  examined  how  many 
acres  of  ground  his  intended  son-in-law  could 
bring  his  daughter,  and  found  that  he  was  the 
very  husband  that  suited  her.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  the  fatal  union. 

"  In  vain  we  wept ;  our  tears  were  of  no  ser- 
vice to  us.  The  inflexible  Aimar  gave  Theresa 
to  understand  that  her  grief  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  him  ;  so  that  restraint  added  to  our 
mutual  wretchedness. 

"  The  terrible  day  was  near.  We  were  with- 
out one  glimmering  of  hope.  Theresa  was  about 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  she  detested.  She 
was  certain  that  death  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence :  I  was  sure  I  could  not  survive 
her  :  we  made  up  our  minds  to  the  only  way  that 
was  left, — wc  both  ran  off,  and — heaven  pu- 
nished us. 

"  In  the  middle  of  tlie  night  we  left  the  vil- 
lage. I  placed  Theresa  on  a  little  horse  that 
one  cf  her  ujjcles  had  made  her  a  present  of: 
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it  was  my  decision  that  there  was  no  harm  in 
taking  it  away,  since  it  did  not  belong  to  her  fa- 
ther. A  small  wallet  contained  her  clothes  and 
mine,  with  a  trifle  of  money  that  Theresa  had 
saved.  For  my  part,  I  would  take  nothing  with 
me;  so  true  it  is,  that  many  of  the  virtues  of  youth 
are  the  offspring  of  fancy  ;  I  was  robbing  a  fa- 
ther of  his  daughter,  and  I  scrupled,  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  off  the  value  of  a  pin  from  his 
house. 

"  We  travelled  all  night ;  at  day-break  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
and  pretty  nearly  out  of  the  reach  of  any  who 
might  be  in  pursuit  of  us.  The  place  we  first 
stopped  in  was  a  valley,  beside  one  of  those  ri- 
vulets that  lovers  are  so  fond  of  meeting  with. 
Theresa  alighted,  sat  down  beside  me  on  the 
grass,  and  we  both  made  a  frugal  but  delicious 
meal.  Wlien  done,  we  turned  our  thoughts  to 
the  next  step  we  were  to  take. 

"  After  a  long  conversation,  and  reckoning 
twenty  times  over  our  money,  and  estimating 
the  little  horse  at  the  highest  value,  we  found 
that  the  whole  of  our  fortune  did  not  amount 
to  twenty  ducats.  Twenty  ducats  are  soon  gone ! 
We  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  some  great  town,  that  we  might  be  less 
exposed,  in  case  they  were  in  search  of  us,  and 
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there  get  married  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
these  very  wise  reflections  we  took  the  road  that 
leads  to  Egra. 

"  The  church  received  us  on  our  arrival ;  and 
we  were  married.  The  priest  had  the  half  of 
our  little  treasure  for  his  kindness ;  but  never 
w^as  money  given  with  so  much  good-will.  We 
thought  our  troubles  w^ere  now  all  at  an  end, 
and  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  fear ;  and  in- 
deed we  bought  eight  days*  worth  of  happiness. 

"  This  space  being,  elapsed,  we  sold  our  little 
horse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  we  had 
absolutely  nothing.  What  must  we  have  done? 
What  must  have  become  of  us  ?  I  knew  no  art 
but  that  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  great  cities  look  down  with  contempt 
on  the  art  that  feeds  them.  Theresa  was  as  un- 
able as  myself  to  follow  any  other  business. 
vShe  was  miserable  ;  she  trembled  to  look  for- 
ward ;  we  mutually  concealed  from  each  other 
our  sufferings — a  torture  a  thousand  times  more 
horrid  than  the  sufferings  themselves.  At 
length,  having  no  other  resource,  I  enlisted  into 
n  regiment  of  horse,  garrisoned  at  Egra.  My 
bounty-money  I  gave  to  Theresa,  who  received 
"i".t  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  My  pay  kept   us  from  starving ;  and  the 
little  works  of  Theresa,  for  indigence  stimulated 
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her  invention,  helped  to  keep  a  cover  over  our 
heads.  About  this  time,  a  child  coming  into 
the  world,  linked  our  affections  closer. 

**  It  was  you,  my  dear  Gertrude ;  Theresa  and 
myself  looked  upon  you  as  the  pledge  of  our 
constant  love,  and  the  hope  of  our  old  age. 
Every  child  that  heaven  has  given  us,  we  have 
said  the  same  thing,  and  we  have  never  been 
mistaken.  You  were  sent  to  nurse,  for  my  wife 
could  not  suckle  you,  and  she  was  inconsolable 
on  the  occasion.  She  passed  the  livelong  day 
working  at  your  cradle ;  while  I,  by  my  atten- 
tion to  my  duty,  was  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  my  officers. 

"  Frederick,  our  captain,  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  was  distinguishable  among 
the  whole  corps  by  his  affability  and  his  figure. 
He  took  a  liking  to  me.  I  told  him  my  ad- 
ventures. He  saw  Theresa, — and  was  interested 
in  our  fate.  He  daily  promised  he  would 
speak  to  Aimar  for  us  ;  and  as  my  absolute  de- 
pendence was  on  him,  I  had  his  word  that  I 
should  have  my  liberty  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
my  father-in-law  my  friend.  Frederick  had 
already  written  to  our  village,  but  had  got  no 
answer. 

"  Time  was  running  over  our  heads.  My 
young  captain  seemed  as  eager  as  ever  j  but 
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Theresa  grew  every  day  more  and  more  dejec- 
ted. When  I  inquired  into  tlic  reason,  she 
spoke  of  her  father,  and  turned  the  conversation 
off.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  Frederick  was  the 
cause  of  her  grief. 

"  This  young  man,  with  all  the  heat  incident 
to  youth,  observed  Theresa's  loveliness  as  well 
as  myself.  His  virtue  was  weaker  than  his 
passion.  He  knew  our  misfortunes ;  he  knew 
how  much  we  depended  on  him  ;  and  was  bold 
enough  to  give  Theresa  to  understand  what 
reward  he  expected  for  his  patronage.  My 
wife  concealed  her  indignation ;  for  knowing 
my  character  to  be  both  violent  and  jealous,  she 
withheld  the  fatal  secret  from  me  ;  while  I,  too 
credulous,  was  daily  lavish  in  the  praises  of  my 
captain's  generosity  and  friendship. 

"  One  day,  coming  off  guard,  and  returning 
home  to  my  wife,  who  should  appear  before  my 
astonished  eyes,  but  Aimar !  '  At  last  I  have 
found  thee,'  exclaimed  he,  '  infamous  ravisherl 
Restore  my  daughter  to  me!  Give  me  back 
that  comfort  thou  hast  robbed  me  of,  thou 
treacherous  friend  1'  I  fell  at  his  knees :  I 
endured  the  first  storm  of  his  wrath.  Mv  tears 
began  to  soften  him  ;  he  consented  to  listen  tQ 
me.  I  did  not  undertake  my  own  justification. 
*  The  deed  is  done,'  said  I ;  '  Theresa  is  mine,, 
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-*— she  is  my  wife ; — My  life  is  in  yotir  hands, 
punish  me  ; — forgive  your  child, — your  only 
daughter.  Do  not  dishonour  her  husband,— do 
not  let  her  fall  a  victim  to  grief; — forget  me, 
that  you  may  more  effectually  remember  her.* 
With  that,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  Theresa, 
I  led  him  to  the  house  where  you  were  at  nurse, 
my  girl.  '  Come,*  added  I,  '  come,  and  view 
one  more  you  must  extend  yoiu-  pity  to.* 

*'  You  were  in  your  cradle,  Gertrude  ;  you 
were  fast  asleep  :  your  countenance,  a  lovely 
mixture  of  alabaster  and  vermilion,  was  the  pic- 
ture  of  innocence  and  health.     Aimar  gazed 
upon  you.     The  big  tear  stood  in  his  eye.     I 
took  you  up  in  my  arms  ;  I  presented  you  to 
him.     '  This,  too,  is  your  child,*  said  I  to  him. 
You  tlien  awoke,  and,  as  if  inspired  by  heaven, 
instead  of  complaining,  you  smiled  full  upon 
him;  and  extending  your  little  arms  towards  the 
old  man,  you  got  hold  of  his  white  locks,  which 
you  twined  among  your  fingers,  and  drew  his 
venerable  face  towards  you.     Aimar  smothered 
you  with  kisses  ;  and  caught  me  to  his  lireast. 
'  Come,'  said  he,  '  my  son,  shew  me  my  daugh- 
ter;* extending  one  hand  lo  me,  and  holding  you 
on  his  arm  with   the    oilier.     You   may  judge 
with  what  joy  I  brought  him  to  our  house. 
"  On  the  road,  I  was  afraid  lest  the  sudden 
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sight  of  her  father  might  be  too  much  for  her  ; 
meaning  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences,  I  left 
Aimar  with  you  on  his  arm ;  I  ran  home,  opened 
the  door,  and  saw  Theresa  struggling  with 
Frederick,  exerting  all  her  power  to  save  herself 
from  his  base  embraces.  As  soon  as  my  eyes 
saw  him,  my  sword  was  in  his  body.  He  fell; 
the  blood  gushed  ;  he  pierced  the  air  with  a  cry 
of  anguish ;  the  house  was  full  in  a  minute. 
The  guards  came  ;  my  sword  was  still  reeking ; 
they  seized  me,  and  the  unfortunate  Aimar  just 
arrived  to  see  his  son-in-law  loaded  with  irons. 

"  I  embraced  him  ;  I  recommended  to  him 
my  wife  and  my  helpless  babe,  whom  I  likewise 
embraced;  and  then  followed  my  comrades,  who 
saw  me  lodged  deep  in  a  dungeon. 

"  I  remained  there  in  the  most  cruel  state, 
two  days  and  three  nights.  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  forward ;  I  was  ignorant  of 
Theresa's  fate.  I  saw  nobody  but  an  unrelent- 
ing jailor,  who  answered  to  all  my  questions, 
that  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  any  thing ; 
for  that  in  a  very  few  hours,  he*  was  sure  sen- 
tence of  death  would  be  pronounced  on  me. 

"  The  third  day  the  prison  gates  were  flung 
open.  I  was  desired  to  walk  out ;  a  detach- 
ment v/ere  waiting  for  me ;  I  was  encircled  by 
them,  and  led  to  the  barrack  green.     From  far 
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I  perceived  the  regiment  drawn  up,  and  the 
horrid  machine  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  a 
wretched  life.  The  idea  that  my  misery  was 
now  completed,  restored  the  force  I  had  lost. 
A  convulsive  motion  gave  precipitancy  to  my 
steps ;  my  tongue  of  itself  muttered  Theresa's 
name  ;  while  I  walked  on,  my  eyes  were  wildly 
in  search  of  her ;  I  bled  with  anguish,  that  I 
could  not  see  her  :  at  last  I  arrived. 

*'  My  sentence  was  read ;  I  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  mortal  blow,  when  sudden  and  loud 
shrieks  kept  back  his  falling  arm.  I  once  more 
stared  round,  and  sa^v  a  figure,  half  naked,  pale, 
and  bloody,  endeavouring  to  make  way  through 
the  guards  that  surrounded  me ; — it  was  Frede- 
rick. *  Friends,*  exclaimed  he, '  I  am  the  guilty 
man  ;  I  deserve  death ;  pardon  the  innocent.  I 
wished  to  seduce  his  wife  ;  he  punished  me ; 
he  did  what  was  just ;  you  must  be  savages  if 
you  attempt  his  life.'  The  colonel  of  the 
resriment  flew  to  Frederick  in  order  to  calm  him. 
He  pointed  out  the  law  that  doomed  to  death 
whoever  raised  his  hand  against  his  officer. 
*  I  was  not  his  officer,'  cried  Frederick,  '  for  I 
had  given  him  his  liberty  the  evening  before 
under  my  hand.  He  is  no  more  in  your  power.* 
The    astonished    officers    assembled    together. 
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Frederick  and  humanity  were  my  advocates ; 
I  was  brought  back  to  prison ;  Frederick  wrote 
to  the  minister, — accused  himself, — asked  my 
pardon, — obtained  it. 

"  Aimar,  Theresa,  and  myself,  went  and 
threw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  our  deliverer. 
He  confirmed  the  present  he  had  made  me  of 
my  liberty,  which  he  wished  to  heighten  by 
others  that  we  would  not  receive.  We  returned 
to  this  village,  where  the  death  of  Aimar  has 
made  me  master  of  all  he  possessed,  and  where 
Theresa  and  I  shall  finish  our  days  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  you,  my  children.'* 
Peter's  children  had  crept  close  to  him,  during 
the  narrative,  and,  though  finished,  they  still 
were  in  the  attitude  of  people  who  listen ; 
the  tears  trickled  down  their  cheeks.  "  Be 
happy,'*  said  the  good  old  man  to  them, 
"  Heaven  has  at  last  rewarded  me  with  your 
love."  With  that  he  embraced  them  all  round; 
Louisa  kissed  him  twice  ;  and  all  the  happy 
family  withdrew  for  the  night. 

TfiE  Bep,  vol.  vii.  p.  397,  Feb.  22,  1792. 
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No.  CLXX. 


Nos  genera  degustamus,  non  bibliothecas  discutimus. 

QuiNTILIAN. 

We  only  notice,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  most  re- 
markable authors  and  books ;  it  is  not  our  province 
to  discuss  whole  libraries. 


After  the  Italian  states  began  to  lose  their  pre- 
ponderance in  Europe,  Spain  increased  in  power 
and  influence;  and,  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  decidedly  the  first  nation  in  Europe.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  the  Spanish  language  acquired  a 
very  general  currency  among  all  nations ;  but 
short  was  the  period  of  its  glory :  and  the  op- 
pressive sway  of  religious  despotism  has,  since 
that  period,  given  such  a  severe  check  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  as  almost  to  extinguish  the  de- 
sire of  literary  exertions  in  that  fine  country;  so 
that  few  books  of  merit  can  be  found  in  that 
language. 

Although  the  Spanish  dramas  are  now  much 
inferior  to  many  others  in  Europe,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  it  w^as  in  that  country  the  taste 
for  dramatic  writings  was  first  cultivated  Irer 
the  revival  of  letters.  I  have  scarcely  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  any  of  tlie  old  plays.     I  have 

VOL.   IV.  T 
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only  seen  one  or  two  of  Calderon.  They  are 
written  in  a  careless  and  irregular  manner,  and 
discover  more  genius  than  art,  more  fire  than 
regularity.  If  Shakspeare  had  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  I  should  have  imagined  they 
had  served  as  his  model.  It  is  well  known  that 
Corneille  studied  these  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  attention. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  these  plays 
consisted  only  of  three  acts ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  many  of  Shakspeare*s  were  origi- 
nally thus  divided,  and  were  thrown  into  their 
present  form  by  the  players,  who  made  to  them 
"whatever  additions  they  pleased,  without  any 
opposition  from  the  author,  who  never  seems  to 
have  once  spent  a  thought  about  them  after  they 
went  out  of  his  hand. 

Cervantes  is,  without  doubt,  the  first  writer 
in  the  Spanish  language ;  and  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  of  his  per- 
formances.   In  his  younger  days,  Cervantes  dis- 
covered a  strong  predilection  for  poetry ;  but 
his  poetry,  like  the  generality  of  what  I  have 
seen  of  his  countrymen,  consisted  of  forced  and 
unnatural    conceits ;    multiplied    corruscations 
of  wit,  but  little  of  nature  or  true  pathos.    His 
voyage  to  Parnassus  is  a  satire.     In  his  younger 
years,  too,  he  wrote  what  we  in  English  would 
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style  a  romance,  called  Galatea,  in  that  wild 
strain  of  fanciful  pastoral  manners,  so  truly  co- 
pied in  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  I  at- 
tempted to  read  it,  but  was  forced  to  lay  it  by 
with  disgust.  By  degrees,  however,  his  judg- 
ment matured,  and  he  corrected  that  false  taste 
which  he  borrowed  from  his  countrymen ;  for 
besides  Don  Quixote,  he  published  two  volumes 
of  novels  which  are  written  in  a  more  natural 
and  pleasing  manner,  and  have  been  translated 
into  English.  I  was  highly  delighted  in  read- 
ing the  first  of  these  called  La  Gitanilla,  or  the 
Gipsy,  which  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of 
fire,  and  irregular  wildness  of  imagery,  and 
exhibits  an  enchanting  kind  of  scenery  that  is 
very  pleasing,  though,  in  many  respects,  unna- 
tural. Like  Homer,  too,  and  Milton,  Cer- 
vantes wrote  a  performance  of  inferior  merit  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  which  he  valued 
much  more  highly  than  any  of  his  other  works. 
It  is  entitled  the  Adventures  of  Persiles  and  Si- 
gismunda.  It  is  in  the  pastoral  romantic  strain, 
which  is,  I  think,  tlie  most  extravagant  and  un- 
profitable kind  of  compositions  I  know.  He 
likev»"ise  wrote  some  comedies  that  I  have  never 
seen. 

Of  all  the  novels  that  are  now  generally  read, 
the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes  is  the  oldest,  and 
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perhaps  the  best.     It  has  been  translated  into 
all  the   European  languages;    and  has  been 
nearly  as  generally  read  a-s  the  Bible  among 
Christians,  or  the  Koran  among  Mahometans. 
It  is  one  of  those  rare  performances  that  are 
calculated  to  please  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  those 
of  higher  rank,  and  to  give  equal  delight  to 
the    scholar,    as    to    the    illiterate  mechanic. 
We  have  in  English  many  translations  of  Don 
Quixote;    but  to  this   hour,   a   mere   English 
reader  can  form  no  just  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  that  inimitable  performance.  I  know 
no  book  that  has  suifered  so  much  by  transla- 
tion as  this  has  done ;  nor  did  I  ever  read  a 
prose  work  that  I  think  would  be  so  difficult  to 
translate  with  propriety  as  that  very  one.     Cer- 
vantes certainly  knew  the  powers  of  the  Spanish 
language  better  than  any  other  writer  I  have 
seen ;  and  he  has  displayed  them  in  that  per- 
formance in  a  very  masterly  manner.    That  lan- 
guage, indeed,  possesses  a  delicacy,  in  regard 
to  dialogue,  that  no  other  European  language 
can  boast ;  and  the  translators  of  Don  Quixote 
seem  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they 
have  not  even  ventured  to  attempt  it.     It  is,  I 
suppose,  on  that  account  they  have  travestied 
the   characters  of  Don    Quixote  and  Saocho  ; 
and  have  throv/n  an  cxtravacrance  and  absurditv 
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into  them  both,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Cervantes.  Never  was  I  more  agree- 
ably disappointed  than  when  I  read  the  original 
Quixote ;  for  there  I  saw  the  developement  of 
two  striking  characters,  with  which  I  was  to- 
tally unacquainted,  by  a  series  of  the  most  natu- 
ral incidents  and  conversations,  that  display  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  power  of 
characteristical  delineation,  that  few  of  the  sons 
of  men  have  ever  yet  possessed.  I  had  laughed 
before  at  the  pert  buffooneries  of  Sancho,  as 
every  one  else  I  met  with  had  done ;  but  I  con- 
sidered them  as  droll  only,  though  very  unnatu- 
ral :  for  throughout  the  whole  character  in 
English,  you  find  such  a  mixture  of  wit  and 
folly,  so  much  pertness  and  stupidity,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  such  a  character  could  have 
existed  in  nature.  The  same  contradictory 
mixture  of  meanness  and  stateliness  prevails  in 
the  character  of  the  Don,  which  sometimes  ex- 
cites pity  or  provokes  laughter ;  but  never  pro- 
duces those  tender  emotions  that  the  Quixote 
of  Cervantes  can  never  fail  to  do.  Were  there 
not  another  book  written  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage but  Don  Quixote,  I  am  certain  that  you 
would  think  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  that 
language  abundantly  repaid,  by  being  enabled 
thus  to  judge  of  the  exquisite  delineation  ot 
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these  two  singular  characters ;  for  singular  they 
ever  must  be  deemed,  however  natural  the  de- 
lineation. 

Of  all  the  translations  we  have  of  this  work, 
I  think  Smollett's  is  the  worst ;  for  in  that  trans- 
lation, there  is  a  stiffness  thrown  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  chief  personages,  while  there  is  no- 
thing that  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  natural  naivete 
of  the  original  performance.  Ozell  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  giving  the  farcical  characters  their 
full  effect;  so  that  if  you  have  not  the  natural 
comedy,  you  have  at  least  the  laughable  farce. 
Smollett  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  real  characters, 
which  had  checked  his  hand  in  the  translation, 
though  he  had  felt  that  it  would  exceed  his 
powers  to  exhibit  them  in  their  natural  colours 
in  English. 

Never  was  there  conceived,  I  think,  a  cha- 
racter better  calculated  to  display  the  powers  of 
the  writer,  and  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  than  that  of  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes ; 
and  it  discovered  a  masterly  stretch  of  concep- 
tion to  form  an  idea  of  it.  That  species  of  in- 
sanity with  which  he  was  infected,  leaves  the 
mind  in  Pull  possession  of  all  its  energies,  unless 
it  be  upon  the  particular  subject  on  which  its 
derangt'inent  turns ;  hence  the  writer  had  an  op- 
portunity of  intermixing  w  ith  the  wildest  flights 
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of  imagination  the  soundest  exertions  of  the  un- 
derstanding. He  has  contrived,  too,  with  the 
most  astonishing  degree  of  propriety,  to  furnish 
him  with  a  squire  of  such  simplicity  and  credu- 
lity of  mind,  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  soundest  reasoning  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  wildest  whims  of  his  deranged  un- 
derstanding. Sancho's  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  sort  of  idolatrous  veneration  for  his  mas- 
ter, which  induces  him  to  put  implicit  faith  in 
the  most  extraordinary  flights  of  his  disordered 
imagination.  Such  is  Sancho  Panco  as  deli- 
neated by  Cervantes.  Extraordinary  simplicity 
and  goodness  of  heart ;  unbounded  veneration, 
mixed  with  the  warmest  esteem  for  his  master  ; 
endless  credulity,  arising  from  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding ;  a  disposition  to  talk  without  the 
impulse  of  ideas,  joined  to  a  memory  that  with- 
out selection  poured  forth  all  the  proverbs  he 
had  ever  heard  from  his  infancy,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  worthy  sim- 
pleton :  nor  was  ever  any  character  more  justly 
pourtrayed  than  Cervantes  has  done  it.  The 
Sancho  of  Cervantes  has  neither  wit  nor  humour, 
nor  pertness  nor  rudeness.  He  never  intends  to 
utter  a  clever  saying ;  and  to  laugh  at  his  mas- 
ter would  have  been  the  last  idea  that  could 
ever  have  entered  into  his  mind  ;  so  that  those 
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who  have  exhibited  him  in  this  point  of  view, 
have  done  him  the  greatest  possible  injustice. 
Sancho,  however,  the  Sancho  of  Cervantes,  ut- 
ters many  droll  things;  but  these  burst  forth  by 
accident,  and  without  his  either  knowing  or  in- 
tending them.  In  the  jumble  of  confusion  that 
perpetually  prevailed  in  his  mind,  the  drollest 
combinations  arise,  like  the  cross-readings  in  a 
newspaper,  which  the  gravest  muscles  could  not 
hear  unmoved.  Great  is  the  art  of  the  writer 
to  make  these  occur,  so  frequently,  without  force 
or  derangement  of  character;  and  here  Cervantes 
stands,  perhaps,  foremost  among  the  numerous 
list  of  modern  novel  writers. 

Don  Quixote,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  kind, 
humane,  and  beneficent  master,  and  a  man  of 
honour  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
loves  his  simple  attendant  with  the  tenderest 
affection.  As  the  squire  listens  with  respectful 
veneration  to  the  wildest  reveries  of  his  master, 
so  he,  in  his  turn,  entertains  a  respect  for  the 
talents  of  his  squire,  and  seriously  tries  to  in- 
struct him  on  all  occasions;  so  that,  mad  or  sober, 
Don  Quixote  is  always  grave  and  serious  with 
Sancho,  and  equally  so,  when  in  the  first  as  in 
the  last  state.  These  efforts  of  the  master,  and 
that  disposition  of  the  squire,  give  room  for 
that  infinite  diversity  of  absurd  attempts  to  in- 
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form  a  mind  utterly  incapable  of  instruction, 
and  the  whimsical  equivoques  that  arise  from 
this  circumstance,  which  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguish this  wonderful  performance  from  all 
others.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  unlike  these 
characters  are  to  those  you  have  read  under  the 
same  names  in  English.  Don  Quixote  addresses 
himself  at  all  times  to  his  squire,  with  a  benefi- 
cent kindness,  and  condescending  dignity, 
which  is  on  no  occasion  ever  laid  aside  ;  and 
the  particular  idiom  of  the  Spanish  language 
gave  to  Cervantes  an  advantage  that  none  other 
I  know  possesses  ;  for  there  is  a  phrase  (Sancho 
amigo)  that  occurs  in  almost  every  page,  which 
marks  kindness  and  politeness  from  a  superior 
to  an  inferior,  that  cannot,  I  think,  be  clearly 
rendered  into  English.  The  only  way  I  could 
pretend  to  give  a  sort  of  idea  of  it  to  you,  would 
be  to  bid  you  recollect,  if,  in  travelling,  you 
ever  met  with  a  person  of  inferior  rank  whom 
you  wished  to  accost  in  a  kind  and  respectful 
manner  ;  you  might  say  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice, 
"  Pray,  friend,  can  you  inform  me"  so  or  so. 
This  you  will  easily  perceive  conveys  nothing 
of  that  familiar  equality  which  is  expressed  by 
the  English  phrase,  Friend  Sancho.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  in  the  Spanish  language  a  re- 
spectful form  of  address  from  an  inferior  to  a 
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superior  ■which  denotes  no  degree  of  meanness 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  somewhat  in  the  same 
sense,  "  your  honour  "  was  long  ago  employed 
in  Scotland ;  a  phrase  that  is  now  nearly  obsolete 
in  the  most  improved  parts  of  Scotland. 

By  the  help  of  these  two  phrases,  the  author 
has  been  able,  on  all  occasions,  to  avoid  that 
appearance  of  mean  familiarity  in  the  master, 
and  pert  equality  in  the  squire,  which  so  much 
distorts  these  characters  in  all  our  translations; 
nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  see  an  English  transla- 
tion that  shall  successfully  exhibit  these  two 
characters  in  their  true  light.  I  repeat  it  again, 
that  I  think  you  will  never  repent  learning  the 
Spanish  language,  were  it  only  to  enable  you  to 
relish  properly  these  two  inimitable  characters. 
You  will  find,  that,  in  this  performance,  that 
language  possesses  in  other  respects  an  elegance 
and  energy,  and  admits  of  a  copious  rythmical 
variety,  that  few  modern  languages  can  boast. 
It  is  a  language  well  suited  to  express  the  sen- 
timents of  a  dignified  and  honourable  people. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  who  perceives  the 
beauties  of  this  language,  not  to  regret  that  from 
the  political  situation  of  that  fine  country,  and 
the  religious  intolerance  that  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  it,  so  few  works  have  been  written  in  it, 
that  deserve  the  attention  of  the  polite  scholar. 
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Few  are  the  histories  that  have  been  written  in 
it.  Mexio's  History  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  and 
Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  are  almost  the  only 
ones  that  deserve  notice  ;  though  the  catalogue 
of  chronicles  of  the  reigns  of  particular  kings  is 
very  numerous ;  but  these  are  so  full  of  com- 
pliments to  the  prince,  and  a  blind  adoration  of 
the  church,  as  to  present  nothing  inviting  to 
foreign  readers. 

The  Araucano  of  Don  Alonzo  d*  Ercilla  is 
the  only  work  in  the  Spanish  language  that  has 
the  appearance  of  an  epopea ;  though,  perhaps, 
it  does  not,  in  strict  propriety,  merit  the  name 
of  an  epic  poem.  It  celebrates  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of  a  district 
in  South  America,  called  Arauca ;  and  was 
written,  the  greatest  part  of  it,  by  an  enter- 
prising young  man  who  bore  a  part  in  these 
wars,  possessing  no  small  share  of  genius. 
D'Ercilla  has  thrown  this  narrative  poem  into  an 
epic  form  ;  and  has  had  Homer  so  much  in  his 
eye,  as  to  give  the  work  the  appearance  of  an 
imitation,  rather  than  that  of  an  original.  It  is 
divided  into  cantos,  and  these  again  into  stanzas, 
like  the  Italian  epic  poems.  Through  the  whole 
you  discover  a  glowing  strain  of  heroic  youth- 
ful ardour,  and  great  pomp  of  versification. 
But  there  is  in  it  much  more  energy  than  pathos. 
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more  of  art  than  of  nature ;  I  had  almost  said, 
that,  like  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  it  rather  rouses 
the  horrible  feelings,  than  awakens  the  tender 
emotions  of  the  heart.  But  when  I  recollect 
that  the  author  died  a  young  man,  when  he  had 
only  given  the  rude  draught  of  a  part  of  the 
poem,  I  should  think  that  I  committed  treason 
against  the  manes  of  a  youthful  hero,  to  criti- 
cise with  too  much  asperity. 

Of  late,  the  pov/er  of  the  inquisition  being 
mitigated,  and  literature  beginning  to  be  more 
cultivated  in  Spain  than  formerly,  we  have  seen 
several  miscellaneous  productions  by  Fejo  and 
others  J  which  gives  room  to  hope,  that  the  time 
approaches  when  Spanish  works  will  better  de- 
serve the  attention  of  foreign  nations  than  they 
have  done  since  the  days  of  Cervantes.  As  you 
are  yet  young,  you  may  live  to  see  the  time  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  will 
prove  a  source  of  much  entertainment  to  you. 

Adieu ! 
The  Bee,  vol.  xv.  p.  265,  June  26,  1793. 

In  idiomatic  ease  of  expression,  in  spirit,  and  in  force  of 
humour,  the  best  translation  which  we  possess  of  Don  Quix- 
ote is  by  Motteux ;  but  it  occasionally  wants  the  simplicity 
and  the  solemnity  of  Jarvis  and  Smollett. 
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No.  CLXXI. 

To  speak  or  to  write  justly,  from  an  observation  of 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  have  felt  the  sentiments  of 
nature.  He  who  is  penetrating  and  ardent  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  will  probably  exert  a  proportional 
force  and  ingenuity  in  the  exercise  of  literary  ta- 
lents. 

Ferguson  on  Societt. 


W^HATEVER  opinion  may  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  however 
much  the  subject  may  have  occupied  human 
intellect,  or  furnished  an  ample  field  for  polemic 
controversy  in  the  schools  of  metaphysics ;  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  mind  of  man  owes, 
if  not  the  whole,  a  great  share  of  the  perfection 
at  which  it  is  capable  of  arriving,  to  impressions 
made  on  the  senses  by  external  objects,  and  to 
those  interesting  events  which  friendship,  jea- 
lousy, ambition,  or  industry,  in  private  or  in 
public  life,  are  calculated  to  produce. 

Consistently  with  this  observation,  we  may 
remark  the  human  mind  gradually  unfolding  its 
powers  from  the  combined  influence  of  natural 
and  moral  causes;  and  although  tliey,  doubtless, 
hold  a  divided  empire  over  our  nature,  yet  a 
wider  extent  of  dominion,  and  a  more  imperious 
gway,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  latter.     Of  the 
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former  it  may  be  said,  that  they  affect  more  our 
animal  than  our  intellectual  frame ;  and  while  we 
allow,  that  one  people,  enjoying  a  soil  fruitful  in 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  a  region 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr, 
no  scenes  displayed  but  ever-verdant  fields,  and 
woods  perpetually  crowded  with  umbrageous 
honours,  will,  in  some  degree,  differ  from  another, 
who  are  urged  to  compensate  the  scantiness  of 
a  more  sterile  land  by  laborious  exertions,  who 
are  roused  by  a  tempest,  and  soothed  by  a  suc- 
ceeding calm,  and  who  may  contemplate  in  the 
varying  aspect  of  nature,  the  gaiety  of  spring, 
the  splendour  of  summer,  the  opulence  of  har- 
vest, and  the  desolation  of  winter ;  yet,  of  these 
causes,  the  influence  has  been  more  circum- 
scribed than  has  been  generally  imagined  :  they 
indeed  affect  our  grosser  and  more  bodily  organs, 
but  they  effect  little  change  on  that  delicate  tex- 
ture on  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  depend,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
touch  the  essentials  of  human  greatness  or  de- 
pression. 

That  man  is  a  social  animal,  that  a  great 
share  of  his  happiness  is  derived  from  being  so, 
are  opinions,  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  imagined, 
will  not  be  controverted.  Society,  then,  is  the 
theatre  on  which  his  powers  act  and  expand  j 
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it  is  on  this  theatre  that  effects  are  produced, 
becoming,  in  their  turn,  moral  causes,  which, 
independent  of  soil,  of  climate,  or  of  local  situa- 
tion, operate  on  the  human  mind,  and  give  rise 
to  all  that  is  sublime  or  elegant,  that  is  mean  or 
deformed,  in  the  character  of  man. 

The  history  of  literature,  of  sciences,  and  of 
arts,  illustrates  the  above  observation ;  for  if  they 
have  arisen,  and  been  conducted  to  splendour, 
among  nations  living  under  a  free  government, 
animated  with  the  sacred  enthusiasm  of  liberty, 
and  engaged  in  those  contests  necessary  to  its 
preservation  ;  they  have  declined  with  a  falling 
people,  and,  unprotected  by  the  remembrance 
of  ancient  virtue,  have  become  an  easy  prey  to 
ambitious  conquest,  or  expired  under  the  sword 
of  barbarism. 

Greece,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states, 
jealous  of  each  other,  agitated  by  domestic 
contention  and  foreign  wars,  was  the  region  in 
which  literature  and  philosophy  were  destined 
to  flourish.  The  Persian  invasion  filled  the 
Grecian  states  with  a  dread  of  slavery  ;  it  in- 
spired the  Athenians  with  a  zealous  attachment 
to  that  liberty  which  had  cost  them  two  ages  of 
dissensions;  and  every  citizen,  catching  the  fire 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  an  Aristides,  a 
Themistocles,   and    a    Miltiades,   acquired    an 
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energy  of  mind,  and  a  patriot  zeal,  which,  while 
it  enabled  them  to  repel  the  slaves  of  despotism, 
formed  them  for  the  attainment  of  that  eloquence, 
and  those  refinements,  which  have  elevated  them 
so  high  in  the  rank  of  polished  nations. 

The  Pcloponnesian  war,  from  the  relative 
situation  of  the  Grecian  Islands,  acquired  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  discord,  and  gave  to  these 
horrors  all  their  power  in  influencing  the  pas- 
sions, and  determining  the  character  of  man ; 
friendship  and  resentment,  emulation  and  ambi- 
tion, eloquence  and  subtility,  assumed  their 
empire  over  the  minds  of  the  actors,  and  made 
impressions  not  easily  effaced. 

It  was  amid  these  interesting  scenes,  that  the 
Athenian  genius  was  reared.  The  most  strik- 
ing exertions  of  imagination  and  sentiment  are 
excited  by  the  presence  and  intercourse  of  men 
in  peculiar  situations ;  they  are  most  vigorous 
when  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  agency  of 
its  principal  spring,  by  the  emulations,  the 
friendships,  and  the  oppositions,  that  are  likely 
to  arise  amid  the  tumults  of  civil  war :  and  it 
may  be  farther  observed,  when  its  danger  and 
alarms  have  passed  away,  the  tranquillity  that 
succeeds  is  favourable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
productions  of  the  human  mind.  Peace,  in  de- 
stroying war,  does  not  extinguish  that  character 
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of  feeling  and  intellect,  to  which  it  gave  birth  ; 
but  peace  is  followed  by  security  and  leisure : 
and  from  these  arise  curiosity,  inquiry,  and 
knowledge ;  it  is,  tHrefore,  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  orator,  who  in  the  troubles  of  civil  con- 
tention animated  the  courage  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  will,  in  the  shade  of  peaceful  retirement, 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  muses ;  that 
the  statesman  will  apply  that  subtilty  which  the 
exigency  of  his  country  formerly  demanded  to 
the  pursuits  of  philosophy ;  and  that  the  gene- 
rous mind  of  the  soldier  will  be  allured  by  the 
prospect  which  the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature 
open  to  his  view. 

Thus,  the  foaming  torrent  subsiding,  a  tran- 
quil lake  reflects  the  image  of  philosophy,  po- 
liteness, and  elegance  ;  thus  the  Athenian  ge- 
nius, nursed  and  gradually  matured  amid  the 
dangers  of  civil  contention,  attained,  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  splendour  of  meridian 
glory  from  which  it  was  destined  to  fall  under 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  on 
the  plains  of  Cha^ronea ;  when  the  shock  that 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  Greece  convulsed  the 
throne  of  Darius,  and,  vibrating  through  the  re- 
mote regions  of  Asia,  announced  the  progress 
of  Philip's  warlike  son. 

The  fire  which  was  almost  extinguished  in 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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Greece  was  lighted  up  in  Rome,  at  a  period  the 
most  favourable  to  the  exertions  of  the  mind  j 
not  when  the  Romans  were  a  severe  and  purely 
a  warlike  people,  nor  when  they  had  fallen  from 
their  glory,  and  were  enervated  by  false  refine- 
ments ;  but  when  they  mixed  the  love  of  ele- 
gance with  the  cares  of  government,  and  in- 
dulged, in  the  midst  of  war  and  faction,  an  in- 
clination to  study.     These  were  the  causes  that 
conducted  the  genius  of  Rome  to  the  splendour 
and  refinement  which  marked  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus;  whose  inordinate  ambition  and  cautious 
temper  led  him  to  destroy  the  essence  and  pre- 
serve the  shadow  of  freedom  ;  to  smoothe  the 
pillow  of  expiring  liberty,  rather  than,  rudely, 
hurry  on  her  death  ;  and  thus  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion   of  that    debasement,    which,    operating 
through  successive  ages,  at  length  rendered  the 
Roman  people  an  easy  prey  to  the  deluge  of 
barbarism ;    which,  in  destroying  their  empire 
and  defacing  their  character,    had  well    nigh 
swept  away  the  monuments  of  their  former  ge- 
nius. 

How  much  the  rivalship,  the  jealousy,  and 
even  the  antipathy,  of  nations,  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  philosophy,  may 
be  farther  illustrated  by  observing  the  ardour 
with  wliich  they  were  embraced  and  cultivated 
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by  the  turbulent  states  of  Italy;  when  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  urged  the  final  flight  of 
the  muses  from  their  favourite  residence ;  and 
let  it  ever  be  remembered,  with  gratitude,  that 
Greece,  with  her  schools  and  libraries,  was  not 
overwhelmed,  before  Europe  had  escaped  from 
the  deluge  of  barbarism  ;  and  that  the  seeds  of 
science  were  not  scattered  by  the  wind,  before 
the  Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  Indian  Obsirver,  No.  17,  Dec.  SI,  1798. 
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No.  CLXXII. 


■  Mores  huininum. 

HOR. 

The  manners  of  men. 


The  structure  of  the  human  body  has  been 
accurately  described :  its  functions  have  been 
explained,  and  the  mutual  dependencies  of  its 
parts  have  been  illustrated  by  the  anatomist  and 
the  naturalist ;  they  have  been  able  to  explore 
the  causes  of  the  feebleness  of  childhood,  of  the 
blooming  honours  of  youth,  of  the  strength  of 
maturer  years,  and  of  the  mournful  debility  of 
age :  but  the  philosopher  and  metaphysician 
have  encountered  more  difficulty  in  applying 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  mind ;  the  de- 
licacy of  its  nature,  the  secresy  of  its  principles, 
tlie  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  its  powers, 
have  often  eluded  research,  and  excited  asto- 
nishment. The  subject,  however,  being  the 
most  interesting  that  can  attract  the  investiga- 
tion of  man  ;  it  has,  in  all  cultivated  ages,  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  attention  ;  and  a  conscious 
pride  must  be  felt  in  acknowledging,  that  there 
are  a  few,  to  wliom  the  high  lionour  belongs,  of 
having,  in  some  degree,  laid  open  the  philosophy 
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of  the  human  inind ;  of  having  traced  the  causes 
of  its  ascension,  from  the  impotence  of  infantine 
exertion,  to  the  vigour  of  intellect  and  grandeur 
of  genius. 

Without  following  the  eloquent  citizen  of 
Geneva  through  the  labyrinth  of  fanciful 
theory,  without  accompanying  the  keen  spirit 
of  his  opponent,  Helvetius,  in  a  series  of  acute 
inquiry,  this  much  may,  with  certainty,  be 
affirmed,  that  the  moment  a  child  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  world,  that  moment  does  it 
enter  the  school  of  experience  ;  that  though 
some  share  may  be  allowed  to  hereditary,  or 
inherent  qualities,  yet  in  this  school,  the  human 
mind  is  trained  up  in  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  excellence,  or  in  those  of  vice  and  debase- 
ment. If  this  observation  be  true  with  regard 
to  an  individual,  it  must  be  equally  so  when 
applied  to  nations ;  and  we  accordingly  observe 
them  gradually  rising  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge, falling  from  glory  to  corruption,  from 
the  operation  of  causes  that  have  no  original 
existence  in  the  mind,  but  which  are  produced 
in  the  bosom  of  society.  The  influence  of  na- 
tural and  moral  causes,  over  human  nature,  has 
been  remarked  in  the  preceding  paper ;  but 
while  we  contracted  within  a  narrow  limit  the 
dominion  of  the  former,  we  allowed  to  the  latter 
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a  wider  latitude ;  and,  in  contemplating  the 
power  of  war,  of  conquest,  of  ambition,  and 
emulation,  we  perceived  their  sway  to  be  so 
imperious,  that  they  were  able  to  control  the 
influence  of  climate,  and  to  establish,  by  their 
native  force,  a  peculiarity  of  national  character. 
Mutual  jealousy,  and  inward  contention,  exalted 
the  genius  of  Greece  ;  but  while  remote  ages 
recognise  and  admire  her  glories,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  that  beautiful  variety  of 
character,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  simi- 
lar climate,  and  natural  causes  nearly  the  same, 
has  marked  the  different  states  of  which  she 
was  composed. 

The  beauteous  aspect  and  effeminate  mind  of 
an  Ionian ;  the  athletic  powers  of  a  Theban ;  the 
literature  and  refinement  of  an  Athenian  ;  and 
the  rigid  virtues  of  a  Spartan,  exhibit  a  picture 
of  human  manners,  in  which  the  light  and  the 
shade,  "  the  grave,  the  gay,  the  lively,  and 
severe,'*  are  so  exquisitely  blended,  that  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  inquire,  what  could  have  oc- 
casioned this  uniformity  amidst  variety,  which 
has  constituted  a  beauty  that  was  to  civilise 
mankind,  to  tranquillise  the  boisterous  feelings 
of  the  rude  barbarian,  to  enamour  his  heart, 
and  to  make  him  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  her 
charms  ?  Should  it  be  answered,  that  she  was 
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the  offspring  of  laws  and  government ;  that  she 
was  nursed,  and  rose  to  maturity  in  the  school 
of  generous  emulation  ;  and  that  her  graces 
were  long  preserved  by  the  affection  which 
the  Grecian  republics,  amid  the  jealousies  by 
which  they  were  agitated,  bore  to  a  favourite 
child,  with  whom  all  were  proud  to  claim  alli- 
ance ;  it  is  imagined,  her  origin,  her  progress, 
and  her  perfection,  are  accounted  for  on  prin- 
ciples consistent  with  human  nature,  and  that 
the  sway  of  those  causes  which  philosophers 
have  called  moral,  is  proved  to  be  extensive. 

In  the  transient  glance  which  we  have  taken 
at  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  some  of 
the  leading  causes,  which  have  operated  the 
jrrandeur  and  the  decline  of  those  illustrious 
nations,  have  been  traced ;  by  a  farther  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  we  are  induced  to  re- 
mark the  destiny  which  seems  to  await  man- 
kind, in  the  different  steps  of  their  progress  and 
their  fall.  One  system  of  government  and  of 
manners  seems  to  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  another, 
while  the  second,  again,  giving  way  to  destruc- 
tive causes,  forms  the  basis  of  a  third  ;  tlms 
are  we  carried  round  in  a  pei'petual  revolution, 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  knowledge 
to  ignorance,  from  barbarity  to  refinement,  and 
fjom  refinement  to  barbarity :  thus  literature 
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and  philosophy  arise,  flourish,  and  die ;  are 
again  animated,  put  forth  their  blossoms,  and 
acquire  their  former  splendour. 

A  few  wandering  shepherds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins, 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  that  was  to 
astonish  mankind  by  its  progress,  and  awe  them 
into  subjection  by  the  extent  of  its  power;  that 
was  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  statesmen,  and 
of  heroes  j  of  victories,  of  triumphs,  and  of 
glory,  that  were  to  fill  the  world  with  renown, 
to  shine  through  the  darkness  of  barbaric  igno- 
rance, and  to  diffuse  illumination  over  modern 
Europe.  An  illustrious  philosopher  has  ex- 
plored the  causes  that  produced,  and  an  elo- 
quent historian  narrated  the  events  that  at- 
tended, the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire;  they 
have  exhibited  the  sinking  fabric  in  various 
degrees  of  corruption,  until  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
forests. 

The  wandering  and  predatory  spirit  which 
characterised  the  German  in  his  woods,  was  to 
give  rise  to  those  more  general  migrations  that 
urged  the  barbarians  towards  the  southern  re- 
gions of  Europe ;  when  the  feeble  light  of 
Roman  legislation,  and  the  faint  rays  of  Roman 
literature,  were  well  nigh   extinguished  by  a 
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martial  horde,  or  "  horde  moving  with  dreadful 
sweep,  and  giving  to  the  vanquished  world  ano- 
ther form."  If,  however,  we  might  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  which  has  been  so  fruit- 
ful a  source  of  learned  discussion,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  hatred  which  the 
rude  nations  of  the  North  bore  to  those  that 
they  conquered,  was  not  so  inveterate  as  has 
been  supposed  ;  that  if  their  impetuous  valour, 
their  dissonant  joy,  filled  the  mind  of  the  Ita- 
lians and  their  neighbours  with  awful  terror, 
they,  in  their  turn,  were,  in  some  degree,  touched 
with  reverence  and  admiration  at  the  sifi^ht  of 
that  elegance,  and  those  accomplishments,  which 
they  w^ere  partly  to  destroy. 

The  turbulent  passions,  formerly  accustomed 
to  rage  without  restraint,  were  to  be  mode- 
rated ;  the  ardour  for  war  w^as  to  be  regulated 
by  the  maxims  of  punctilious  and  romantic  ho- 
nour ;  the  love  of  the  sex,  once  debased  by 
grossness  and  brutality,  was  to  be  refined  by 
sentiment  and  feeling,  to  be  expressed  by  ten- 
derness of  demeanour  and  delicacy  of  language, 
and  the  institutions  of  chivalry  were  to  arise 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  government : 
those  institutions  tliat  were  to  spread  a  charm- 
ing influence  over  the  manners  of  Europe,  that 
were  cherished  by  the  power  of  beauty  and  the 
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charms  of  love  ;  when  the  bright  eye  of  his  mis- 
tress lightened  up,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ena- 
moured knight,  the  fire  of  ambition,  and  made 
him  exclaim,  when  performing  a  feat  of  valour. 
Ah !  si  ma  dame  me  voyait ! 

The  Indian  Observer,  No.  18,  Jan.  7, 1794. 
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No.  CLXXIIl. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Pope. 


If  the  ancients,  ranging  in  the  fields  of  fancy, 
and  traversing  the  wide  regions  of  possibility, 
were  able  to  acquire  perfection  in  works  of 
imagination — if  they  were  able  to  elevate  the 
human  mind  by  the  sublimity  of  poetry,  or 
warm  it  by  the  fire  of  eloquence  ;  the  moderns, 
not  inferior,  perhaps,  in  these  attainments,  have 
excelled  them  far  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy, 
in  the  application  of  her  laws  to  the  arts  of  life, 
and  the  investigation  of  truth.  The  schools  of 
antiquity,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  the  portico 
of  Zeno,  the  lycagum  of  Aristotle,  were  each 
distinguished  by  their  favourite  dogmas;  which, 
too  frequently,  having  no  existence  but  in  the 
wildness  and  vivacity  of  imagination,  were 
brought  forward  to  solve  the  phaanomcna  of 
nature  ;  they  led  to  endless  error,  presented 
false  mediums  of  contemplation,  and  entangled 
the  mind  in  the  intricacies  of  its  own  delusions. 
It  belonged  to  a  more  recent  ajra  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  to  be  adorned  with  men,  who, 
passing  the  narrow  limits  of  scholastic  litera- 
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ture,  read  the  history  and  the  laws  of  nature  in 
her  own  ample  and  instructive  page  ;   it  be- 
longed to  Bacon,  to  Newton,  to  Hume,  and 
other  illustrious  names,  to  shew  the  difference 
between  hypothesis  and  science,  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  to  ascend  the  peaceful  regions  of 
truth,  by  the  gradations  of  experiment ;  that, 
having  left  the  enchanted  enclosures  of  deceit- 
ful theory,    and  launched  out  into  the    wide 
ocean  of  inquiry,  we  can  alone  find  relief  in 
the  harbour  of  reason,   and  rest  on  the  bosom 
of  philosophy.     It  is  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
first  adapted  to  the  explication  of  nature,  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  human 
aflTairs,  that  we  have  assumed  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding papers  ;  in  which  we  have  attempted  to 
trace  out  those  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
man,  that  have  raised  him  to  eminence  or  sunk 
him  to   depression,  and,  by  an  appeal  to  actual 
fact,  to  establish  some  general  laws  with  regard 
to  his  nature.     Consistently  with  this  plan,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the   Roman  empire,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  barbaric   nations  of  Germany,  and 
the  institutions  of  chivalry,  were  remarked,  and 
perhaps  accounted  for,  from   an  attentive  ob- 
servation  of  those  facts  which  history  has  re- 
corded. 

The  philosophic  historian,  who,  ni  writing  the 
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history  of  the  German  tribes,  bequeathed  to 
posterity  a  most  valuable  treasure,  has  furnished 
information  on  this  subject,  which  it  were  im- 
proper to  neglect.  A  rude  people,  not  under 
the  restraints,  which,  in  more  cultivated  society, 
moderate  the  passions,  and  amend  the  heart, 
are  apt  to  indulge  in  violent  emotions  :  im- 
patient of  control,  and  averse  from  the  details 
of  industry,  they  have  no  feehngs  wliich  they 
do  not  gratify  ;  and  in  the  pursuits  of  hunting, 
they  procure  a  subsistence,  and  supersede  the 
minute  labours  of  agriculture,  to  which  it  would 
be  painful  for  them  to  condescend. 

The  spirit  of  war  and  fondness  for  exploit, 
diffuse  a  congenial  influence  through  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  god  is  the  god  of  Battles;  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  he  protects  tlie  hero, 
gives  vigour  to  his  arm,  and  confidence  to  his 
mind :  not  unacquainted  with  the  tenderness 
of  love,  w^omen  are  regarded  with  respect ; 
and  while  they  adorn  the  quiet  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life,  they  sometimes  sit  in  the  artless 
councils  of  their  tribes,  and  influence  the  mea- 
sures of  its  government — such,  by  an  appeal  to 
tlie  writings  of  the  immortal  Tacitus,  could  be 
shewn  to  be  the  leading  features  in  the  character 
of  those  nations  by  whom  the  Roman  empire 
was  subverted,  who,  while  they  entertained 
^ome  degree   of  contempt  for  the  effeminate 
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minds  and  dissolute  manners  of  the  conquered, 
were  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  aspect  of 
cultivation  and  elegance  that  opened  to  their 
view.  "  In  general  it  may  be  affirmed,'*  says 
an  elegant  and  ingenious  author,  "  that  rude 
nations  are  touched  with  some  degree  of  re- 
verence or  admiration  at  the  sight  of  dignified 
appearances ;  that  they  honour,  at  some  dis- 
tance, the  state  of  the  arts  towards  which  they 
are  tending,  and  that  it  is  only  in  cases  when 
the  distance  is  too  immense  for  their  prospect, 
or  conception,  that  they  acquiesce  in  their  con- 
dition with  an  apparent  insensibility,  and  allow 
their  superiors  to  possess  unenvied  greatness." 
(Dunbar's  Essays.) 

The  German,  then,  did  not  acquiesce  in  his 
condition  with  insensibility  ;  but  in  contemplat- 
ing surrounding  refinement,  he  felt  the  force  of 
imitation ;  his  military  ardour  was  humanised, 
not  repressed.  Christianity  exalted  his  piety, 
whilst  it  moderated  his  superstition  ;  his  love  of 
the  sex  was  sublimed  into  admiration  ;  and  the 
rude  decorations  of  his  shield,  while  he  wan- 
dered in  his  native  forests,  were  now  to  be  ex- 
changed for  those  brilliant  ornaments  that  shone 
on  the  arms  of  a  knight,  those  which,  next  to 
his  god  and  his  mistress,  he  regarded  with  en- 
thusiasm, which  were  the  companions  of  his 
youth  when  he  gloried  in  his  streagth,  and  the 
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solace  of  his  age,  when  he  wept  over  his  weak- 
ness : — and  the  emblematic  figures  of  which 
were  to  lay  the  foundations  of  heraldry,  which 
the  pride  of  nobility,  and  the  servility  of  their 
dependants,  have  dignified  with  such  import- 
ance. 

A  system  of  manners  romantic  yet  noble^ 
bold  yet  tender,  was  soon  to  be  sullied.  The 
ardour  of  devotion  and  of  love,  which  warmed 
the  breast  of  the  pious  and  enamoured  knight, 
did  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  priesthood, 
and  the  ministers  of  a  pure  and  holy  religion 
were  to  belie  their  humble  master,  by  practising 
upon  unguarded  sensibility.  Devotion  and  love 
were  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  priest,  in 
discharging  the  functions  of  the  one,  too  often 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  other ;  he  not 
only  undertook  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
joys  of  heaven,  but  he  assumed  the  province  of 
administering  to  earthly  pleasures,  became  con- 
versant in  the  mysteries  of  love  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  instead  of  the  solemn  cares  of  his 
profession. 

Far  other  dreams  his  erring  soul  employ 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  society  was  to  be 
insulted  by  an  abuse  of  its  brightest  ornament  j 
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that  the  fairest  of  the  creation  were  to  be  im- 
mured in  the 

"  Deep  solitude,"  and  "  the  awful  cell ;" 

that  the  eye  of  beauty  was  to  be  obscured  in 
monasteries  and  in  silence,  or  to  light  the  un- 
hallowed ardours  of  priesthood.  Happily,  in 
more  recent  times,  the  piety,  the  moral  con- 
duct, and  the  profound  learning,  of  the  minis- 
ters of  our  religion,  have  wiped  off  the  stain 
which  we  are  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to 
impute  to  their  predecessors  ;  and  have  shewn 
themselves  not  uuMorthy  of  that  master,  who 
has  exhibited  an  example  to  the  world  which 
cannot  be  imitated  without  the  security  of  im- 
mortal happiness. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  voyages 
that  explored  the  coasts  of  India ;  commerce, 
with  its  various  and  endless  details,  and  naviga- 
tion, its  sister  art,  produced  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  Europe,  that  was  hostile  to  the  de- 
lusions of  chivalry,  and  to  the  impositions  of 
priestcraft :  they  were  to  be  dispelled  by  the 
briglit  rays  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  enchanted 
castle,  with  its  Elysian  gardens,  were  to  vanish 
at  the  touch  of  reason.  Thus  have  we  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  various  stages  of  improve- 
ment and    decline  in  the  history  of  nations  j 
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and  if  the  subject  has  appeared  to  be  rather 
grave,  for  the  generality  of  readers,  let  it,  at 
the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that  to  know 
that  a  people  have  been  great,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  have  risen  to  that  greatness ; 
to  know  that  they  have  fallen,  and  the  causes 
that  have  produced  their  fill,  are  events  of  an 
instructive  nature,  in  the  present  scenes  of  con- 
vulsion that  exist  in  Europe  ;  and  let  us,  living 
under  a  free  government,  while  we  cast  a  weep- 
ing eye  towards  the  misery  that  afflicts,  or  has 
afflicted  surrounding  states,  learn  to  avoid  the 
unhappiness  which  we  deplore ;  and,  while  we 
reflect  on  the  splendour  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
let  us  rival  their  worth, 

*'  Live  o'er  each  scene,'* 

and  be  what  we  admire. 

The  Indian  Observer,  No.  19,  Jan.  li,  1794". 


VOL.  IV.  X 
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No.  CLXXIV. 

Homer. 
We  pay  this  tribute  to  the  deported. 


When  you  desire  me  to  tell  you  what  is 
poetry,  and  who  are  the  best  poets  in  the  En- 
glish language,  you  impose  a  task  that  would 
require  talents  far  superior  to  mine,  to  execute 
in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  answer  your  queries 
particularly,  but  shall  merely  offer  a  few  hints 
that  may  tend  to  lead  you  into  what  I  should 
deem  a  just  train  of  thought,  when  you  your- 
self shall  think  proper,  at  a  future  period  of 
your  life,  to  prosecute  the  subject  more  fully, 
than  I  can  pretend,  or  have  ever  attempted 
to  do. 

Every  person,  wlicn  he  Iiears  of  poetry  and 
prose  contrasted  to  each  other,  at  first  siglit, 
would  believe  tliat  there  could  be  no  difficulty, 
in  distinguishing  tlie  one  from  the  other,  on  all 
occasions  ;  yet  here,  as  in  many  otlier  cases, 
when  he  comes  to  investigate  the  subject  nearly, 
lie   fiiKls  it   a  m.ittei-   of  no   small   difficulty  to 
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mark  exactly  the  limits  that  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Mankind  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting, that  the  most  essential  characteristics 
of  poetry  are,  that  the  ideas  should  be  striking 
or  sublime,  the  language  bold  and  figurative  j 
and  its  disposition  such  as  to  admit  of  being 
uttered  with  ease,  in  a  flowing  melodious  man- 
ner, and  with  some  sort  of  rhythmical. or  mea- 
sured cadence.  The  last  circumstance  here 
mentioned,  the  rhythmical  cadence,  is  the  most 
obvious  peculiarity,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
by  many  persons  considered  as  the  peculiar 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  poetry ;  and  nu- 
merous devices  that  have  been  extremely  dis- 
similar, have  been  adopted  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  nations, for  giving  this  rhythmus. 
This  diversity  of  practice  shows  that  every  sys- 
tem of  rhythmical  construction  that  has  been 
adopted,  is  merely  artificial,  being  the  creature 
of  fancy  and  imitation  alone;  andthat,of  course^ 
no  one  system  of  rhythmical  arrangement  that 
has  ever  been  adopted  can  be  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  essential  characteristic  of  poetry. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were 

the  only  civilised  nations  in  early  times,  with 

whose   writings  we   are   well  acquainted,    the 

hythmical  cadence  of  poetry  was  produced  in 

X  2 
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a  manner  extremely  diiferent  from  that  which  is 
adopted  in  modern  times  ;  and  in  the  ages  that 
have  passed  away  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  various  systems  of  poetical  rhyth- 
mus  have  started  up,  prevailed  for  a  time^  and 
then  been  abandoned,  till,  at  last,  what  we  now 
call  rhyme,  or  the  coincidence  of  similar  sounds, 
recurring  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  syl- 
lables, has  acquired  the  predominance  above  all 
others,  and  is  now,  by  many,  thought  to  consti- 
tute the  discriminative  characteristic  of  poetry. 
The  rhythmical  cadence  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  so  accurately  settled,  that  it  could 
be  distinguished  in  whatever  way  it  was  written ; 
but  as  by  this  rhythmus  the  whole  composition 
was  divided  into  regular  parts,  by  peculiar  ca- 
dences recurring  pretty  regularly,  these  divi- 
sions, consisting  each  of  a  certain  number  of 
lesser  metrical  divisions,  which  have  been  tech- 
nically named  feet,  have  been  called  lines,  and 
are  now  regularly  written  or  printed,  each  in  a= 
stretch  without  a  break,  one  below  tlie  other. 
In  imitation  of  this  particular,  modern  poetry 
is,  in  generaij  arranged  into  lines  likewise,  each 
line  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables, 
which  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  follow  each 
other  in  a  kind  of  cadenccd  flow.     Generally, 
two  of  these  lines   terminate   with  a  syllable 
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having   a   similar    sound,    and    this   is   called 
rhyme. 

All  these  things,  you  yourself  sufficiently 
know ;  nor  will  it  probably  have  escaped  your 
observation,  that  many  writers,  if  they  can  tag 
together  a  certain  number  of  lines,  with  the 
necessary  appurtenance  of  rhyming  syllables  at 
their  end,  conceive  that  they  are  writing 
poetry;  and  immediately  dub  themselves  poets. 
But  here,  you  will  perceive,  that  by  mistaldng 
a  part  for  the  whole,  and  that  part  too  the 
meanest  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  poetry, 
they  are  guilty  of  a  sad  misdemeanour,  and  con- 
found the  making  of  verses,  with  the  writing  of 
poetry.  These  me  two  things  extremely  dif. 
ferent  ;  for  poetry  may  exist  even  without 
verse,  and  far  more  without  rhyme ;  and  rhyme 
may  be  very  perfect  without  the  smallest  spark 
of  poetry. 

Let  me,  therefore,  caution  you  to  endeavou-r 
to  discriminate  between  these  in  the  composi- 
tions of  others  ;  but  above  all  things  to  guard 
against  the  too  common  error  of  believing,  that 
you  yourself  are  a  poet,  in  case  you  should  at 
any  time  accidentally  discover  that  you  have  a 
knack  at  writing,  with  tolerable  facility,  a  num- 
ber of  rhymmg  lines,  usually  called  verses.  I 
.believe  there  is  no  person  existing,  who  has  aa 
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ordinary  fund  of  ideas,  who  cannot  write  verses. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  mechanical  operation ;  and 
if  a  man  has  a  natural  ear  for  rhythmical  ar- 
rangements, he  will  be  able  to  make  the  sylla- 
bles follow  each  other  very  smoothly.     But  if 
he  has  not  a  talent  for  great  and  bold  concep- 
tions ;  or  for  placing  objects  in  such  positions, 
as  to  excite  new  and  vivid  ideas,  that  produce 
pleasing  images  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the 
essence  of  poetry  is  wanting,  and  it  is  merely  a 
dead  and  lifeless  form.     But  if  these  great  re- 
quisites are  present,  though  the  form  of  the 
verse  itself,  and  rhymes,  be  totally  wanting,  it 
will  be   accounted    poetry,   in  the   strict  and 
proper  meaning  of  the  word.   The  book  of  Job, 
for  example,  because  it  possesses  these  requisites 
in  a  high  degree,  is,  by  all  mankind,  admitted  to 
be  a  poetical  composition,  though,  in  our  ver- 
sion at  least,  it  possesses  none  of  tlie  character- 
istics of  verse.     So  far  is  verse   indeed  from 
being  necessary  to  poetry,  that  we  can  produce 
many  instances  of  poetical  compositions  being 
greatly  injured  by  having  been   converted  into 
verse.     Of  this  the  Psalms  of  David  are  a  noted 
example :  and  there   have  been  some  poetical 
paraphrases,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  several 
sublime  passages  in  the   Bible,  lately   made  by 
well  meanin  g  men,  which  are  still  more  liable 
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to  objection,  as  degrading  the  Scriptures,  than 
the  version  of  David's  Psalms,  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  itself.  These  are  striking  examples, 
that  verse  may  not  only  exist  independent  of 
poetry,  but  that  it  may  even  be  employed  as 
the  means  of  murdering  poetry  where  it  already 
existed. 

An  old  acquaintance  of  mine  whom  I  much 
esteemed,  who  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous 
understanding,  and  great  talents  in  many  re- 
spects, but  upon  whom  heaven  had  not  con- 
ferred the  smallest  share  of  the  vis  poetica, 
having  discovered  that  he  could  number  syl- 
lables, and  class  together  similar  sounds,  in 
short  that  he  could  make  verses,  believed  that 
little  more  was  necessary  to  emulate  Homer ; 
and  that  he  could  write  a  poem,  which  would 
be  equally  immortal  as  the  Iliad  itself.  He 
therefore  set  himself  to  contrive  the  plan  of  an 
epic  poem,  on  the  model  of  Homer ;  and,  by 
dint  of  immense  labour  and  perseverance,  at 
length  produced  a  work,  consisting  of  a  great 
many  thousand  verses  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  books,  which  he  called  an  epic 
poem.  This  performance  was  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  It  had  a 
regular  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  In 
imitation  of  Homer,  too,  it  began  with  an  iu- 
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vocation ;  many  battles  were  fought  between 
valiant  heroes,  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  va- 
rious wounds  were  inflicted  and  described, 
with,  I  suppose,  great  anatomical  precision  :— 
episodes  too  were  introduced,— orations  were 
pronounced, — funeral  games  were  celebrated,— 
similes,  and  all  the  figures  of  speech  that  have 
been  enumerated  by  rhetoricians  as  neces- 
sary to  add  dignity  to  composition,  were  occa- 
sionally introduced  to  embellish  it.  It  was,  in 
short,  as  exact  an  imitation  as  the  writer  could 
make  of  Homer's  Iliad,  but  without  one  spark 
of  poetical  fire  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
It  might  be  said  to  bear  such  a  resemblance  to 
the  Iliad,  as  the  corse  of  Hector,  when  chained 
to  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  bore  to  the  living 
Hector,  triumphant  as  he  drove  the  trembling 
Grecians  to  their  ships.  It  was  a  resemblance 
that  brought  nothing  but  the  melancholy  re- 
collection of  the  loss  that  had  been  sustained 
by  the  absence  of  the  original.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  the  work  to  which  I  here  allude,  is 
the  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie.  AA'ilkie  was  a  man 
whom  I  knew  well,  and  whom  I  esteemed  both 
for  his  talents  and  disposition,  almost  aboA  e  all 
others.  And  though  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  discover  defects  which  nature  had  deprived 
him  of  the  faculties  of  discriminating ;  so  that 
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he  deemed  it  a  valuable  production  till  his 
dying  day :  yet  he  told  me  himself,  that  the 
labour  of  this  composition  had  been  such,  as  so 
much  to  impair  his  constitution,  that  it  never 
was  afterwards  re-established ;  and  the  emolu- 
ments he  derived  from  it  were  so  inconsiderable, 
that  he  would  have  earned  more  money  had  he 
been  employed  all  the  time  in  hoeing  potatoes, 
at  the  rate  of  eight-pence  a  day  j  the  common 
wages  of  a  labourer  in  his  neighbourhood  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it.  At  an  after  period,  he  pub- 
lished some  fables  in  verse  with  much  happier 
success ;  for,  in  that  species  of  composition, 
judgment  is  chiefly  concerned,  and  a  due  selec- 
tion of  proper  words,  so  as  to  constitute  easy 
verse  ;  in  both  which  respects  he  was  far  from 
being  deficient.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  mathe- 
matical learning,  philosophy,  historical  and 
political  knowledge,  and  strong  sense  in  regard 
to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  Mr.  Wilkie 
had  few  equals  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  I 
have  often  regretted,  that  in  place  of  wasting 
his  time  in  a  vain  attempt  at  poetical  excel- 
lence, he  had  not  turned  his  attention  to  histo- 
rical disquisition,  in  which,  I  am  satisfied,  he 
would  have  made  a  greater  figure  than,  perhaps, 
any  British  author  that  has  appeared  within  the 
present  age. 
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Pardon  this  involuntary  digression  in  favour 
of  a  man  whom  I  respected  much  in  life,  and 
whose  memory  I  shall  ever  highly  revere. 

The  foregoing  disquisition  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  entirely  useless  to  you;  for  if  it  shall  impress 
your  mind  with  the  full  conviction  that  verse 
and  poetry  are  distinct  things,  it  may  save  you 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  reading,  and  per- 
haps writing  too,  in  your  progress  through  life. 
How  many  men  who  waste  their  time  in  idly 
writing  verses,  that  they  call,  and  believe  to  be 
poems,  might  be  diverted  from  this  unsatisfac- 
tory pursuit,  to  others  of  a  more  useful  ten- 
dency, could  they  be  satisfied,  with  an  ancient 
bard,  whose  verses  I  cannot  quote,  because  the 
book  is  not  to  be  found  here  at  present,  that 
"  Poetry  wants  more  than  verse,"  to  entitle  it 
to  that  name;  and  were  persuaded  that  nothing 
is  such  useless  lumber  in  the  literary  world  as 
voluminous  productions  in  verse,  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  genuine  poesy. 

Milton  introduced  a  new  species  of  verse 
into  the  English  language,  which  he  called 
blank  verse.  Indeed,  Shakspeare  before  him 
had  employed  the  same  in  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions ;  but  Milton,  I  think,  was  the  first  that 
brought  it  into  use  in  poems  of  another  sort. 
In  this  verse  an  equal  attention  to  rhythmus  is 
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required  as  in  rhyme  ;  and  as  the  sense  is  less 
marred  by  the  artificial  recurrence  of  certain 
syllables,  it  gives  a  fuller  and  bolder  flow  to  the 
melody  of  sounds,  and  variation  of  cadences : 
so  as  to  admit  of  expressing  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  mind  with  greater  energy. 
Some  critics  indeed  affect  to  deny  that  this  can 
be  called  verse  at  all ;  while  I,  on  the  contrary, 
consider  this  as  the  only  species  of  verse,  which 
in  our  language  is  suited  to  works  of  consider- 
able length.  In  small  performances,  the  recur- 
rence of  rhymes  will  often  have  a  good  effect ; 
and  in  ludicrous  compositions,  the  very  awk- 
wardness of  these  gingling  arrangements  fre- 
quently tends  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
picture ;  as  when, 

The  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick, 
Is  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

But  in  serious  or  sublime  compositions  it  can 
seldom,  I  think,  have  a  good  effect. 

Shakspeare,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  deserves, 
without  dispute,  the  first  rank,  if  the  most  per- 
fect delineation  of  human  characters,  easy  na- 
tural dialogue,  and  energy  and  propriety  of 
language,  are  allowed  to  be  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  dramatic  excellence.  In  these 
respects  there  never  yet  has  appeared  a  writer 
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in  any  European  language,  who  could  be  put 
in  composition  with  Shakspeare.  His  powers, 
indeed,  were  so  much  superior  to  all  other  men 
in  these  respects,  that  he  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  prodigies,  ihat  heaven 
vouch:J:>^  sometimes  to  produce,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  possible  powers  of  the  humai?  mind, 
ar-d  to  moderate  the  vanity  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  assume  to  themselves  a  superiority 
above  others.  The  dramatic  performances  of 
Shakspeare  seem  to  have  been  produced  with- 
out any  eifort  from  him ,  and  he  appears  to  have 
viewed  them  with  great  indifference  him  e]f'^ 
for  he  took  no  care  to  guard  against  their  being 
injured  by  the  interpolations  of  others.  They 
w^ere  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  w^ho,  willing  to 
obtain  the  applause  of  an  ill-informed  public, 
made  liberal  interpolations  of  scenes  of  ribaldry, 
and  low  humour,  to  make  the  vulgar  laugh. 
Shakspea  ehim  elf,indeed,with  that  infinite  ver- 
satility of  powers  so  peculiar  to  him,  has  draw^n 
low  characters,  and  ludicrous  scenes,  with  the 
same  unrivalled  propriety  as  the  sublime  and  the 
pathetic.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  many 
passages  which  are  now  incorporated  with  his 
works  never  had  been  written  by  him  ;  though 
the  tares  have  been  so  lon^  allowed  to  grow  up 
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promiscuously  among  the  wheat,  that  it  would 
now  be  a  difficult  task  to  separate  them. 

But  though  few  writers  have  ever  equalled 
Shakspeare,  in  regard  to  the  rhythmical  flow  of 
poetic  cadence,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject 
required  it,  yet  wherever  he  attempted  rhyme, 
he  sunk  greatly  below  the  meanest  poetaster  of 
the  present  day.  His  rhymes  are  indeed  so 
very  bad,  that  were  it  not  for  their  uniformity 
in  badness,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  them 
among  the  interpolations  that  have  been  foisted 
so  freely  into  the  writings  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  I  dare  not  venture  to  form  even  a  de* 
cided  opinion  on  this  head. 

Milton  may  be  allowed  to  hold  the  second 
rank  in  point  of  dignity  among  the    English 
poets.     His  Paradise  Lost  is  a  sublime   nionu- 
ment  of  the  power  of  human  genius.     Its  sub- 
limity indeed  is  its  principal  characteristic;  and 
Milton  has  discovered,  in  the  construction  of 
his  verse  in  this  work,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  poetical  rhythn  us,  in  contributing 
to  the  force  of  the  picture  he  intended  to  pro- 
duce.  In  some  of  liis  lesser  poems,  Milton  has, 
in  this  respect,  been  less  attentive  ;  and  though 
the  fame  he  has    so    justly   acquired    for    his 
Paradise  Lost  has  given  a  degree  of  respecta' 
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bility  to  all  his  other  writings,  yet  in  all  of 
these  we  discover  more  of  labour  than  is  suit- 
able to  the  ease  of  light  compositions.  In  the 
Allegro,  indeed,  the  measure  he  has  adopted  is 
not  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  and  all  the  objects 
brought  under  view  are  of  the  pleasing  kind. 
But  whoever  will  compare  these  with  the  light 
pieces  of  Anacreon,  or  the  odes  of  Hafiz,  will" 
easily  perceive  that  the  Allegro  has  been  written 
by  a  grave  man,  who  made  every  effort  to  be 
cheerful ;  while  the  others  indicate  an  internal 
fund  of  gaiety  of  disposition.  But  Milton  has 
forgotten  himself  still  more  in  his  Penseroso ; 
for  there,  adopting  the  same  measure  he  had 
contrived  for  the  Allegro,  which  is  perfectly 
unsuitable  to  the  subject,  he  has  gone  directly 
contrary  to  those  rules  which  his  own  practice, 
in  most  cases,  shewed  he  thought  were  essential. 
The  Lycidas,  too,  in  spite  of  some  just  thoughts 
and  happy  expressions,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
stiff  unnatural  performance  ;  and  as  utterly  de- 
stitute of  feeling  as  the  monody  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  ;  which  is  but  a  laboured  imitation  of  it.  I 
would  not  give  one  single  stroke  of  the  true 
pathos  of  nature,  for  five  thousand  pages  of 
such  frigid  lamentations. 

Milton,  perliaps,  never  wrote  a  poem  in  which 
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his  genuine  feelings  were  brought  so  fully  forth 
as  the  Comus.  In  his  other  works  he  speaks, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  understanding  ;  in  this 
to  the  heart, — to  the  heart,  I  mean,  of  such  men 
as  had  ideas  of  a  similar  stamp  to  those  of 
Milton,  for  these  were  always  great ;  nor  could 
the  smallest  spark  of  levity  ever  find  access  to 
his  mind.  His  ear  for  the  charms  of  musical 
sounds  seems  to  hav-e  been  exquisitely  delicate; 
and  to  a  person  who  has  felt  the  overpowering 
ecstasy  which  can  be  derived  from  this  source, 
the  language  of  Milton  in  his  Comus  speaks 
"  unutterable  things."  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  were  I  ever  to  become  ambitious 
of  the  character  of  a  poet,  I  should  be  more 
proud  to  have  been  capable  of  writing  the 
Comus  of  Milton  than  all  his  other  works,  the 
Paradise  Lost  itself  not  excepted. 

You  see,  that  though  age  has  damped  some- 
what of  that  enthusiasm,  which  was  apt  to 
hurry  me  sometimes,  in  the  early  parts  of  life, 
beyond  the  bounds  that  men  with  other  pro- 
pensities thought  strictly  reasonable,  I  still 
cherish  these  feelings  with  ineffable  delight. 
In  matters  of  taste,  it  is  to  the  perceptive 
powers,  and  not  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  that 
application  should  be  made.     A  poet  who  pro- 
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ceeds  only  by  line  and  rule  is  a  perfect  solecism 
in  nature.     Adieu. 

The  Bee,  vol.  xvi.  No.  143,  p.  265,  August  21, 1793. 

The  opinion  here  expressed  relative  to  Comus,  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  full  of  feeling ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  delightful 
poem  of  its  author. 
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No.  CLXXV. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  ray  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

Walter  Scott. 


So  bountiful  has  the  Creator  of  this  universe 
been  to  his  creatures,  that  he  hath  disseminated 
those  things  which  can  minister  to  human  enjoy- 
ment in  a  much  more  equal  degree  through  the 
different  regions  of  the  earth,  than  can  easily  be 
perceived  by  a  superficial  observer:  on  one 
region  he  hath  conferred  blessings  of  a  particular 
kind,  which  he  hath  withheld  from  another, 
while  advantages  of  a  different  kind  make  up 
for  the  partial  want.  To  those  who  know  how 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  blessings  that  fall 
to  their  share,  this  wise  disposition  of  providence 
is  pleasing :  but  the  peevish  and  the  ignorant 
seldom  experience  the  sweet  solace  that  arises 
from  a  grateful  contentment  with  the  lot  that  hath 
fallen  to  their  own  share.  While  they  feel  the 
evils  to  which  they  themselves  are  subjected, 
they  look  around  them,  and,  perceiving  that 
VOL.  rv.  Y 
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Others  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  hardships, 
they  hastily  conclude  that  they  enjoy  a  happier 
lot  than  themselves.  Not  having  felt  the  ills, 
perhaps,  of  a  severer  kind,  to  which  others  are 
exposed,  they  perceive  them  not  at  all,  and  rashly 
conclude,  that  heaven  hath  strewed  the  path  of 
other  men  with  roses  only,  while  nothing  but 
briars  and  thorns,  and  noxious  weeds,  spring  up 
in  the  dreary  road  which  they  are  compelled  to 
tread.  Their  minds  become  thus  peevish  and 
discontented.  All  nature  assumes  to  them  a 
gloomy  appearance ;  and  they  dare  to  lift  up 
their  presumptuous  eye  even  to  heaven,  and 
blaspheme  the  merciful  Creator  of  the  universe, 
by  accusing  him,  in  their  hearts,  of  partiality 
and  injustice. 

In  no  one  particular  are  men  more  apt  un- 
justly to  complain  of  their  lot,  than  by  depreci- 
ating the  climate  and  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  In  other  respects,  the  grievances  of  indi- 
viduals vary  so  much,  that  each  is  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  uttering  his  own  solitary  com- 
plaints, without  being  joined  by  others  ;  but  in 
this  respect  the  complaint  of  one  man  is  re- 
echoed by  another,  and  they  so  cordially  agree 
in  exciting  the  bad  humour  of  each  other,  that 
they  act  without  restraint.  The  same  complaints 
are  so  often  repeated,  that  they  come  at  length 
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to  be  believed  as  sacred  truths  which  admit  of 
no  dispute. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  hear  repeated,  every  day, 
such  loud  and  unqualified  complaints  of  the 
nature  of  the  climate  in  which  we  live,  that 
many  persons  have  brought  themselves  seriously 
to  believe  it  is  the  most  inhospitable  region  in 
the  universe.  Here  the  effects  of  cold,  in  par- 
ticular, are  ^t  times  so  severely  felt,  that  most 
people  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  those  who 
live  in  warmer  regions  are,  in  every  respect, more 
comfortably  situated  than  ourselves :  we  think 
of  the  delicious  fruits  that  are  natives  of  these 
regions,  and  languish  for  the  gratifications  that 
these  would  afford  to  us :  we  spy  the  rose,  while 
not  within  our  grasp  ;  its  balmy  fragrance  en- 
chants us,  its  delicate  blush  invites  us  to  pluck 
it,  but  we  perceive  not  the  thorn  with  which  it 
is  accompanied.  It  pricks  us  only  when  we 
take  it  in  our  hand.  In  the  ecstasy  of  admiring 
what  is  not  our  own,  we  forget  the  good  things 
that  have  long  been  in  our  possession. 

To  speak  without  a  figure.  Italy  has  long 
been  called  tlie  garden  of  Europe ;  and,  to 
young  men  of  fortune,  the  desire  of  visiting  this 
garden  is  irresistible.  Home  becomes  to  them 
a  prison,  so  delightfully  inviting  do  foreign 
parts  appear  to  them  at  a  distance  :  nor  are  their 
Y  2 
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parents  ever  suffered  to  be  at  peace  till  they 
grant  permission  to  them  to  go  thither.  "  I 
could  not  sleep  in  quiet,"  said  once  to  me  a 
gentleman  of  great  ingenuousness  of  disposition; 
"I  sickened  at  every  object  around  me:  I  became 
peevish,  fretful,  and  discontented,  till  my  father 
was  prevailed  on  to  allow  me  to  go  to  Italy, 
I  travelled  thither  in  anxious  expectation  of 
tharms  I  never  found ;  and  after  having  spent 
a  twelvemonth  without  having  got  a  sound  sleep, 
from  having  been  constantly  eaten  up  with 
vermin,  stewed  with  heat,  and  involved  in 
nastiness,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape, 
I  was  happy,  at  last,  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
that  unhospitable  region,  as  I  once  thought  it, 
which  gave  me  birth ;  where  I  have  since  expe- 
rienced, both  as  to  climate,  food,  and  cleanliness, 
a  kind  of  satisfaction  that  I  never  could  feel  in 
those  enchanting  regions  so  much  famed  in 
classic  story,  which  had  made  such  a  lively 
impression  on  my  youthful  imagination.'*  The 
person  who  said  this  is  a  sensible  man ;  and 
what  he  said,  made  such  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  as  to  have  occasioned  these  reflections. 

Grapes,  oranges,  melons,  iigs,  and  pine- 
apples, are,  without  all  dispute,  delicate  fruits, 
that  are  highly  grateful  to  the  palate.  But  such 
things  as  these,  in  any  country,  can  form  but  a 
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small  share  of  the  food  and  sustenance  of  the 
people.  Were  they  even  capable  of  yielding  a 
substantial  nourishment,  they  could  not  be  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpose  :  the  very 
poignancy  of  their  flavour  prevents  it.  By 
frequent  use,  they  would  cloy  the  palate,  and 
become  nauseous  to  the  stomach  ;  these,  there- 
fore, are  delicacies  wliich  can  only  be  prized 
where  they  are  scarce,  and  must  be  disregarded 
as  useless  superfluities,  where  they  are  plentiful. 
Such  things,  therefore,  are  imaginary  goods, 
rather  than  real  blessings.  It  is  articles  of  food 
only,  tliat  can  give  one  country  a  decided  ad- 
vantage above  another  in  this  respect :  and 
how  stands  the  balance  between  temperate  cli- 
mates and  warmer  regions  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular. 

In  place  of  those  few  exotic  fruits,  which  we 
cannot  rear  in  perfection  without  artificial  heat, 
we  have  others  of  our  own,  not  perhaps  inferior 
to  these  either  in  delicacy  or  nutritious  quality. 
But  allowing  their  fruits  the  pre-eminence  they 
claim,  we  have  in  their  stead,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  innumerable  legumes,  roots, 
and  garden-plants,  in  such  abundance,  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  a  healthy  nourishing  repast  at  all  times. 
And  if,  in  warm  climates,  these  things  also  can. 
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in  some  measure,  be  obtained ;  yet  in  respect 
to  the  more  invigorating  viands  of  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  and  veal,  they  fall  infinitely  behind  us. 
The  genial  temperature  of  our  summer  heats 
serve  to  cloth  our  plants  with  a  rich  and  lasting 
verdure,  which  affords  a  never  failing  plenty  of 
succulent  food,  that  gives  to  the  flesh  of  our 
domestic   animals,  a  tender  juiciness  that  the 
inhabitants  of  warmer    climates   never   know. 
There  the  thirsty  fields,  parched  up  by  the  over- 
powerful  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  exhibit 
scarce  a  blade  of  grass.     All  is  dry  and  withered. 
The   cattle  stinted  for   food,  instead  of  beef, 
afford,  when  brought  to  the  shambles,  a  kind  of 
sticky  flesh,  more  like  a  dried  ham,  than  any 
thing  else.     Milk  too,  that  luxurious  delicacy 
which  nature  hath  granted  in  abundance  to  the 
lowest  of  our  people,  is  there  to  be  had  only  in 
scanty  quantities,  at  a  high  price  ;  and  butter  is 
scarcely   known.     Let   an   honest  Englishman 
look  at  his  well-stored  larder,  and  then  say,  if 
he  would  exchange  it  for  all  the  oranges  and 
melons  that  Italy  can  afford.* 

*  The  following  notices  are  taken  from  Walker's  Travels 
(p.  300),  lately  published.  "  We  call  Italy  the  garden  of  the 
world  ;  I  can  by  no  means  think  so.  The  climate  is  certainly 
a  happy  medium  between  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones ;  rather 
warmer,  indeed,  than  an  English  constitution  can  well  b^r.  "t 
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In  respect  of  sustenance,  therefore,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  our  lot,  when  compared 
with  that  of  warmer  regions. 

Let  us  next  state  the  parallel,  in  respect  to 
health,  and  personal  enjoyments. 

Man  was  evidently  intended  for  labour.  He 
must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
But  with  the  bread  he  thus  earns,  he,  likewise, 
earns  a  more  valuable  blessing,  health,  and  an 
appetite  to  relish  that  food.  Whatever  gives 
health  and  vigour  to  the  body,  gives  energy  and 
activity  to  the  mind.  But  labour  gives  this 
vigour  ;  and  cold,  to  a  certain  degree,  inspires 
a  taste  for  labour.  Happy  above  all  others, 
then,  are  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates, 
where  the  regions  verge  towards  cold.     Labour 

But  the  soil  bears  no  grass,  and,  of  course,  their  beef,  mutton, 
&c.,  is  wretched.  Venison  they  have  little  or  none  ;  and  what 
they  have,  we  should  esteem  carrion  in  England.  Their  fowls 
are  a  nuisance  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  yet  I  have  never  seen 
a  large  or  a  fat  fowl  in  Italy.  The  fish  from  the  Mediterranean 
are  very  good ;  fine  lobsters,  plaice,  sardines,  mullets,  &c.  The 
bread  is  chiefly  of  Indian  corn,  dark-coloured  and  tough. 
Butter  they  have  none  an  Englishman  can  eat.  The  pork 
they  brag  much  of,  but  I  have  seen  none  yet  I  could  eat ; 
and  the  wild  boars  I  have  had  no  desire  of  tasting.  All  this 
may  be  rooted  and  inveterate  prejudice.  I  have  certainly 
come  too  late  in  my  life  to  Italy ;  my  habits  are  too  much 
established  to  conform  to  innovation  in  domestic  matters ;  but 
yet  few,  I  believe,  who  ever  came  hither,  have  enjoyed  the 
curiosities  of  it  more  than  I  have  done. 
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to  them  becomes  pleasant ;  activity  constitutes 
the  basis  of  their  recreations ;  health  of  body 
and  vigour  of  mind  are  the  consequences. 
Shall  we  then  complain,  because  heaven  hath 
cast  our  lot  in  a  region  of  this  nature ! 

But  setting  future  consequences  aside,  let  us 
look  only  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
hour.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  we  feel 
the  cold,  in  some  respects,  severer  than  we  could 
wish  ;  but  how  easy  is  it  to  guard  against  it  ?  An 
additional  fold  of  clothinir,  a  little  more  exer- 
cise,  a  warm  pair  of  gloves,  a  good  fire,  effec- 
tually drive  away  every  uneasy  sensation  result- 
ing from  this  cause ;  and  how  few  persons  are 
there,  that  cannot  command  one  or  all  these 
remedies  ?  But  in  warmer  regions,  how  can  the 
oppressive  power  of  heat  be  overcome  ?  The 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  acting  in  certain  cases  on 
the  head,  sometimes  prove  the  cause  of  death, 
as  instant  and  certain  as  the  stroke  of  a  bullet. 
The  parching  wind,  called  sirocco,  stifles  the 
unhappy  traveller,  who  is  surprised  by  it  at  a 
distance  from  shelter.  The  poisonous  nature 
of  its  effects  are  experienced  even  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  best  constructed  palaces.  A 
feverish  languor  creeps  through  every  vein  ; 
and  universal  sickness  prevails. — Even  when 
these  effects  arc  not  experienced  in  this  degree, 
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it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  remove  that 
languor,  and  that  uneasy  sensation,  which  always 
accompanies  a  too  high  degree  of  heat  upon  the 
human  frame.  The  clothes  that  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  blistering  the  skin 
become  a  load  that  cannot  be  easily  borne;  and 
at  night,  when  the  body,  exhausted  by  the 
languid  fatigues  of  the  day,  seeks  for  repose,  it 
often  seeks  for  it  in  vain.  Unquiet  slumbers, 
the  usual  attendants  of  too  much  heat,  are  ever 
and  anon  disturbed  by  the  buz  of  insects ;  the 
bite  of  fleas,  which  no  human  effort  can  banish ; 
and  the  crawling  of  other  vermin : — In  vain  are 
the  bed-posts  put  into  dishes  of  water  to  prevent 
the  insects  from  ascending :  some  overleap  the 
mound  ;  others  mount  up  by  their  wings. — All 
night  long,  the  attention  is  called  ofFby  some  one 
or  other  of  these  disagreeable  objects  ;  which,  to 
a  person  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  them, 
presents  to  the  imagination  the  most  disgusting 
idea.  At  last  the  exhausted  watcher  drops  into 
a  kind  of  slumber  ;  he  dreams  ;  a  gentle  com- 
pression about  his  neck  suggests  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  arm  of  the  nymph  he  loves.  He  en- 
joys, for  a  moment,  the  luxurious  idea  of  being 
embraced  by  the  idol  of  his  heart.  He  awakes; 
but  judge  of  his  surprise,  when,  instead  of  the 
arm  of  his  mistress,  he  finds  it  is  a  snake  that 
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has  entwined  itself  about  his  neck !  Are  these 
the  pleasures  we  pant  after  ?  Are  these  the  joys 
for  which  we  despise  our  own  comfortable  home, 
where,  after  the  head  is  laid  upon  the  pillow, 
nothing  can  disturb  repose,  that  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  mind  of  guilt,  or  anxious  care? 

I  will  not  disgust  the  reader  with  a  longer 
detail  of  the  disagreeable  effects  that  result  to 
the  human  frame  in  warm  climates.  I  will  not 
shock  him  with  a  minute  enumeration  of  the 
ravages  produced  at  all  times  by  locusts  and 
flies ;  by  which  whole  nations  have  been  nearly 
exterminated,  and  extensive  regions,  aban- 
doned by  man,  left  as  a  habitation  for  reptiles 
of  the  vilest  sort ;  for  even  the  strongest  and 
the  fiercest  animals  have  been  obliged  to  mi- 
grate from  the  regions  where  they  abound.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  that  have  arisen 
from  the  bite  of  vipers,  snakes,  centipedes, 
tarantulas,  and  other  poisonous  animals.  I  will 
not  enumerate  the  ravages  that  are  too  often 
produced  in  these  climates  by  hail,  and  thunder, 
and  tornados.  It  is  enough  for  me  barely  to 
mention,  that  these  are  ills,  to  which  every 
inhabitant  of  these  happy  regions,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  them,  are  for  ever 
exposed.  Leaving  these  dreary  scenes,  I  would 
wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
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delightful  serenity  that  every  inhabitant  of 
Britain  must  have  experienced  in  a  social  walk, 
during  a  fine  evening  in  the  summer  months. 
Nothing  that  depends  upon  climate,  or  the 
effects  of  external  air,  can  equal  it ;  temperate 
without  heat ;  serene  without  glare ;  peaceful 
without  gloom.  Every  object  in  nature  seems 
to  vie  with  another,  which  shall  administer  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  to  gratify  the  senses 
and  to  calm  the  mind.  Thus  the  poet  with  great 
justice  describes  a  summer  evening  in  Scotland : 

Serene  and  mild  the  genial  evening  comes, 

Inspiring  soft  benignity  and  peace. 

The  setting  sun,  with  parting  ray  uprear'd, 

Ben  Lomond  last  of  all  our  mountains  gilds, 

Then  sinks  beneath  the  hills  : 

Yet  still  the  lengthcn'd  day, 

As  if  averse  to  leave  the  pleasing  scene, 

Slowly  retires  far  north,  and,  lingering  long, 

Not  quite  forsakes, 

But  verging  eastward,  gilds  the  orient  sky  : 

And  soon  the  sun  returns  again 

More  fair,  more  bright. 

To  glad  with  morning  beams 

Ben  Lomond's  pathless  top. 

From  Loch  Lomond,  a  Poem,  altered. 

Of  such  a  scene  the  inhabitants  of  warmer 
regions  can  have  no  idea.  As  we  cannot  form 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  plagues  of  flies,  and 
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grashoppcrs,  and  lice,  that  successively  destrojt 
the  Egyptians  ;  so  neither  can  they  form  an  idea 
of  the  enchanting  delights  of  a  summer  evening 
in  Britain. 

Let  us  then  be  contented  with  our  lot,  nor 
envy  the  situation  of  others,  but  improve  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  the  advantages  we  our- 
selves possess ;  for,  were  we  to  shift  places  with 
any  other  people,  Ave  should  perhaps  find  we 
had  lost  much  more  than  we  had  gained  by  the 
change. 

The  Bee,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  March  23,  1791. 

*  ALLEN  BEOOKE,  OF  WINDERMERE.' 

Say,  have  you  in  the  valley  seen 
A  gentle  youth  of  pensive  mien  ? 
And  have  you  mark'd  his  pallid  cheek. 
That  does  his  secret  sorrow  speak  ? 
Perhaps  you'd  wish  his  name  to  hear— 
'Tis  Allen  Brooke,  of  Windermere. 

But,  ah  !  the  cause  that  prompts  his  sigh. 
That  dims  with  tears  his  sparkling  e3^e  ; 
That  bids  his  youthful  cheek  turn  pale. 
And  sorrow's  hue  o'er  health's  prevail ; 
That  cause  from  me  you  must  not  hear — 
Ask  Allen  Brooke,  of  Windermere. 

Yet  needless  were  liis  words  to  prove 
This  sorrow  springs  from  hopeless  love  ; 
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Go  to  the  youth — of  Jessy  speak, 
Then  mark  the  crimson  on  his  cheek  ; 
That  blush  will  make  the  secret  clear 
Of  Allen  Brooke,  of  Windermere. 

And,  oh  !  believe  his  Jessy's  breast 
Is  still  with  answ'ring  cares  oppress'd ; 
But  know,  a  father's  stem  command 
Withholds  from  him  my  willing  hand: 
All  but  a  father's  frown  I'd  bear 
For  Alien  Brooke,  of  Windermere. 

Then,  gentle  stranger,  seek  the  youth. 
And  tell  him  of  his  Jessy's  truth  ; 
Say  that  you  saw  my  alter'd  cheek, 
My  faithful  bosom's  anguish  speak ; 
Say  that  till  death,  I'll  hold  most  dear 
My  Allen  Brooke,  of  Windermere. 

The  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  31?. 
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No.  CLXXVI. 

Sweet  sounds !  that  oft  have  sooth'd  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast, 

And  charm'd  away  mine  infant  tears : 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat, 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet, 

That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

Oh  if,  as  ancient  sages  ween. 
Departed  spirits,  half-unseen, 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng  ; 
Tis  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roll 
The  deep-ton'd  music  of  the  soul, 

That  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

Leyden. 


Sir, 

Permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  mis- 
cellany, to  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  short 
and  liberal  inquiry  into  the  use  and  progress 
of  the  admired  songs,  that  are  sung  to  melodies 
peculiar  to  the  Scottish  Low-landers.*  The 
purpose  of  the  following  hints  is  rather  to  ob- 
tain information,  than  to  establish  any  favourite 
system  of  my  own.  I  mean,  however,  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  words;  the  music  having  been 
treated  of  in  a  learned  dissertation  published 
some  years  ago. 

*  For  the  diiference  between  them  and  the  Highland  vocal 
airs,  consult  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  collection  of  the  latter,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1784s 
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•  I  shall  first  state  some  circumstances  that 
iseem  to  impeach  the  high  antiquity  of  these  ad- 
mired lays.  In  a  very  rare  and  curious  book,* 
entitled  Scotland's  Complaint,  printed  at  St.  An- 
drews, soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkey,  the 
author  takes  occasion  to  give  a  list  of  the  poems, 
the  tales  and  the  dances,  that  were  then  in  most 
repute.  The  poems  are  thirty-five  in  number, 
which,  from  their  titles,  may  have  been  partly 
songs.  The  man  of  system  will,  however,  be 
mortified  to  find  that  the  Hunts  of  Cheviot  and 
the  battle  of  Harlow  are  the  only  ones  familiar 
to  modern  ears.  There  is,  indeed,  one  t  relating 
to  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  Delabante,  who  was 
slain  by  the  Homes,  in  the  minority  of  James 
V.  Hardiknute  is  one  of  the  tales,  some  of 
which  were  probably  in  verse ;  and  to  the  dance- 
tunes  we  are  equally  strangers.  It  may  be  said, 
this  is  only  a  specimen  ;  but  surely  the  author's 
learning  and  good  sense  would  have  led  him  to 
prefer  excellence  to  mediocrity;  nor  was  he 
likely  to  omit  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  or  a 
number  of  other  songs,  which  do  honour  to  the 
taste  and  feelings  of  liis  countrymen.  At  the 
s^me  time,   this  objection   strikes   with   equal 

*  See  Pinkert.  Anc.  Poem.  Introd.  p.  107.  Vol.  ii.  p.  StS- 
t  PitsGottJe's  History,  Ed.  1778,  p.  201. 
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force  at  the  existence  of  all  our  ancient  poetry, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  neither  in  the  Bannatyne 
nor  Maitland  collection,  do  we  find  any  of  the 
pastoral  songs  that  are  reckoned  ancient ;  and 
in  the  former,  there  is  but  a  single  humorous  one 
of  any  merit.*  From  the  specimens  of  fifty-six 
love  songs  inscribed  in  it,  we  learn,  that  the  au- 
thors were  courtiers  and  scholars,  rather  than 
simple  swains.  If  they  followed  the  model  of 
the  old  English  songs,t  the  music  of  which  was 
entirely  in  harmony,  it  need  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  were  never  popular  in  a  country 
that  delighted  only  in  simple  melodies. 

Even  this  omission  goes  only  to  prove,  that 
the  compilers  of  the  two  collections  mentioned 
above,  contented  themselves  with  transcribing 
pieces  written  by  poets  who  had  figured  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  They  were,  perhaps,  too  fas- 
tidious to  gather  the  songs  and  ballads  that 
were  the  delight  of  the  common  people.  But 
though  the  antiquity  of  the  pastoral  and  hu- 
morous ones  in  question  cannot  be  proved 
from  old  manuscripts,  they  may  have  existed  at 

*  Anc.  Poems,  1568,  p.  191,  192.  212. 
f  Pinkcrt.  Ancieat  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 
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a  Still  earlier  period,  among  an  idle,  illiterate 
people.  Having  no  connection  with  courts  or 
colleges,  they  were  in  no  hazard  of  forming  tq 
themselves  an  artificial  taste,  on  quaint  meta- 
physical models.  In  that  state  of  society,  the 
eiFusions  of  untaught  genius  are  seldom  com- 
mitted to  writing,  being  handed  down  from  fa- 
ther to  son  by  oral  tradition.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  easily  acquired,  or  longer  remembered, 
than  songs  or  tales,  conjoined  with  national 
music,  especially  when  the  words  touch  upon 
the  favourite  pursuits  and  passions  of  a  people. 
There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  which  may 
help  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  present  ques-^ 
tion.  The  scene  of  the  finest  pastoral  songs  is 
commonly  laid  upon  the  Tweed,  or  some  of  its 
tributary  streams :  from  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  authors  were  natives  of  the  country. 
Though,  doubtless,  a  species  of  poetry  and  music 
flourished  there,  long  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  pieces  now  under  consideration  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  border  minstrels.  The 
fragments  of  their  compositions  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  breathe  a  rugged  spirit,  well 
suited  to  a  people  whose  trade  was  arms,  and 
whose  love-tales  were  sometimes  connected 
with  family  feuds.  Had  the  southern  countries 
been,  at  that  time,  the  favourite  seat  of  pastoral 

\0L.  IV.  z 
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poetry  and  congenial  vocal  airs,  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  Sir  Richard  Maitland  and  his  daugh- 
ter, who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  not 
have  admitted  some  of  the  choicest  pieces  into 
their  collection  ?  Supposing  the  taste  of  the  fa- 
ther to  have  been  vitiated  by  fashion,  the  sweet 
touches  of  nature  they  contain  would  have  re- 
commended them  to  a  female  mind.     Among 
the  many  poets  of  that  century,  there  is  none 
to   whom   his    contemporaries   or    biographers 
adjudge  the  palm  of  delineating  rural  manners 
and  rural  scenes,  as  they  actually  existed  in  his 
own  age  and  country.     The  learned  editor  of 
some  excerpts  *  from  the  Bannatyne  collection, 
makes  a  very  just  remark  on  the  Golden  Terge 
of  Dunbar  :  "  That,  though  rich  in  allegory  and 
description,   the  scene   might  have  been  laid 
with  as  much  propriety  in  Italy  as  in  Scotland, 
and  with  more  propriety  during  paganism,  than 
in  the  sixteenth  century."     The  only  real  Doric 
pieces  in  that  collection  are  Jock  and  Jenny ,+ 
and  the  wife  of  Auchtermuchty,  if  indeed  the 
last  be  as  old  as  the  year  1568. 

In  a  matter  where  no  light  can  be  had  from 
history  or  tradition,  one  w^ould  be  disposed  to 

*  Anc.  Poem.  1598,  p.  227. 

■f  Anc.  Poem.  1368,  p.  158,  215,  and  316, 
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conclude,  that  the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful 
tunes  were  at  least  clothed  with  new  words, 
after  the  union  of  the  cro^vns,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  enemies  fo- 
reign or  domestic.  The  inhabitants  of  the  bor- 
ders, who  had  formerly  been  warriors  from 
choice,  and  husbandmen  from  necessity,  either 
quitted  the  country,  or  were  transformed  into 
real  shepherds,  easy  in  their  circumstances,  and 
satisfied  with  their  lot.  If  the  rents  were  much 
higher  than  in  the  feudal  times,  their  profits 
were  much  more  considerable.  Some  sparks 
of  the  chivalry  of  their  forefathers  remained,* 
sufficient  to  inspire  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
gallantry  towards  the  fair  sex.  The  familiarity 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the  gentry  and 
commons  could  not  be  all  at  once  obliterated ; 
a  circumstance  which  tended  to  sweeten  rural 
life,  and  to  level  distinctions  of  rank,  whilst  their 
way  of  life  provided  health  of  body,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind. 

In  this  happy  state  of  innocence,  ease,  and 
serenity  of  temper,  the  love  of  poetry  and  music 
could  hardly  fail  to  maintain  its  ground,  though 
it  might  at  length  assume  a  form  more  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  minstrels^ 

♦  Troipart  Bishop  Leslie* 
z2 
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whose   metrical  tales  used  once   to  rouse  the 
borders  like  the  trumpet's  sound,  were  now  dis- 
couraged, and  classed  with  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds.*    Amidst  those  Arcadian  vales,  one  or 
more  original  geniuses  might  arise,  either  toge- 
ther or  in  succession,  who  were  destined   to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  taste  of  their  countrymen. 
They  would  have  the  good  sense  to  see,  that 
the  events  and  pursuits  which  checker  private 
life  were  the  fittest  subjects  for  popular  poetry. 
Love,  which  had  formerly  held  a  divided  sway 
with  glory  and  ambition,  became  now  the  mas- 
ter-passion of  the  soul.     To  pourtray  in  lively 
and  delicate  colours,  though  with  a  hasty  hand, 
the  hopes  and  fear«,  which,  by  turns,  agitated  the 
breast  of  the   amorous  swain,   afforded  ample 
scope  to  the  rural  poet.     Some  love  songs,  of 
which  Tibullus  himself  needed  not  have  been 
ashamed,  might  be  composed  by  an  unlettered, 
uneducated  shepherd.    At  least,  if  the  character 
be  assumed,  the  author  speaks  the  language  of 
pure  nature,  which  is  not  easily  counterfeited. 
The  images  and  illusions  are  not  purloined  from 
ancient  or  modern  classics,  but  taken  from  real 
life,  and  well-known  scenes.     With  unaffected 
tenderness  and  truth,  topics    are  urged  most 

*  1579.  c.  74. 
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likely  to  soften  the  heart  of  a  cruel  and  coy 
mistress,  and  to  promote  a  happy  union.  Even 
in  such  as  have  a  melancholy  cast,  a  ray  of  hope 
breaks  through  and  dispels  that  deep  and  settled 
gloom,  which  marks  the  sweetest  of  the  High- 
land vocal  airs. 

Some  of  the  more  lively  and  droll  songs  may, 
perhaps,  appear  to  the  present  generation  coarse 
and  indelicate.  Such,  however,  was  the  very 
style,  in  which  a  simple  sequestered  people, 
strangers  to  artificial  rules  of  breeding,  behaved 
in  their  hours  of  gaiety,  and  exuberant  mirth. 
They  are  still  faithful  landscapes  of  the  manners 
aud  economics  of  our  old-fashioned  sheep-farm- 
ers. In  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  objects 
are  brought  into  open  view,  which  a  more  artful 
painter  would  have  thrown  into  shade. 

As  these  heaven-born  poets  regarded  their 
talents  for  versification  as  an  amusement,  not  as 
a  profession,  they  could  not  be  stimulated  to 
exert  themselves  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  or  lite- 
rary fame ;  and  therefore,  their  effusions  being 
commonly  suggested  by  circumstances,  had  sel- 
dom occasion  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  love- 
song  or  a  ballad  of  humour  or  satire ;  for  the 
love  and  hatred  of  the  tuneful  tribe  is  ever  in 
extremes.  These  were  the  compositions  most 
likely  to  please  the  small  circle  of  their  friends 
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and  admirers,  whose  applause  they  wished  to 
obtain.  As  their  works  were  carefully  treasured 
up  in  the  memory  of  their  neighbours,  they 
never  thought  of  printing,  and  seldom  of  com- 
mitting any  thing  to  writing.  Yet,  now  and 
then,  strangers  of  taste,  who  were  occasionally 
in  the  country,  might  take  copies.  Being  nei- 
ther known  to  the  learned,  nor  patronised  by 
the  great,  they  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  in 
quiet  and  obscurity.  And  hence,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  their  story,  and,  at  length,  their  very 
names,  were  totally  forgotten,  at  the  very  time 
when  their  songs  were  universally  esteemed. 

Whether  this  conjecture  be  well  or  ill-founded, 
the  moment  that  a  proper  model  for  pastoral 
songs  was  exhibited,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
imitators.     To  succeed  in  this  species  of  com- 
positions, soundness  of  judgment,  and  sensibility 
of  the  heart,  were  certainly  more  requisite,  than 
the  flights  of  imagination,  or  pomp  of  numbers. 
Though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace  its  sera 
or   progress,   yet,  in   some  such   way,  capital 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  song- writing ; 
and  hence,  so  few  of  the  pieces  admired  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  can  now  be  discovered  in 
modern  collections.    *  It  is  also  possible,  though 

*  In  the  voluminous  collection  of  ballads,  begun  by  Mr. 
Selclcn,  and  jfinished  bj-  Mr.  Pepys,  are  several  of  the  last  cen- 
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exceedingly  improbable,  that  the  music  may 
have  remained  nearly  the  same,  whilst  the 
names  and  words  of  the  tunes  were  entirely  new 
modelled. 

In  this  situation  matters  seem  to  have  stood, 
when  Allan  Ramsay  began  his  poetical  course. 
Of  the  dawnings  and  progression  of  his  genius 
very  little  is  known;  there  not  being,  I  imagine, 
any  life  of  him  published.  As  he  had  talents 
for  pastoral  poesy  that  were  never  surpassed  in 
any  age  or  country,  so  he  had  considerable  me- 
rit as  an  editor  of  ancient  pieces  in  that  way. 
Besides  the  Evergreen,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Bannatyne  manuscript,  he  published  a  well- 
known  collection  of  songs.  From  what  sources 
he  procured  them,  whether  from  manuscripts  or 
books  not  generally  known,  or  from  the  memory 
of  the  aged,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  some 
persons  still  alive,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  our  Scottish  Theocritus.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  seasonable  interposition  of  him,  and 
his  friends,  a  number  of  old  songs  would  soon 
have  perished  irrecoverably :  but,  spite  of  all  their 

tury,f  to  Scottish  tunes.  Though  these  are  still  known  cmd 
admired,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  names  or  abodes  of  the 
authors,  or  of  the  time  they  flourished. 

+  Pinkerton'i  Ancient  Poems,  vol,  ii,  p.  467. 
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industry,  pieces  of  unquestioned  merit,  and  con- 
siderable antiquity,  miglit  elude  their  search, 
and  lie  concealed  in  a  remote  district,  or  a  sin- 
gle family,  till  chance  threw  some  stranger  in 
the  way,  who  took  care  to  make  them  public. 

If,  in  the  Evergreen,  he  rashly  attempted  to 
improve  some  of  his  originals,  in  all  probability 
he  used  still  greater  freedoms  with  the  songs 
and  ballads ;  not  a  few  of  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another  by  tra- 
dition. What  polish,  or  variations,  he,  or  his 
-fellow-editors,  thought  proper  to  give  these 
pieces,  cannot  be  known,  till  manuscripts  older 
than  the  present  century  shall  be  produced. 
To  a  good  many  tunes,  which  either  had  no 
words,  or  only  ludicrous  fragments,  he  made 
verses  worthy  of  the  sweet  melodies  which  they 
accompanied  ;  worthy  indeed  of  a  poet  of  the 
golden  age.  They  are  perfectly  intelligible 
to  every  rustic,  yet  justly  admired  by  persons  of 
refined  taste,  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  pas- 
toral muse.  The  numbers  arc  easy  and  flowing, 
though  just  and  natural,  expressed  with  a  ten- 
derness and  simplicity  that  touch  the  heart. 
With  great  judgment,  he  left  the  old  songs,  at 
least,  their  original  garb ;  but  in  those  that  are 
printed  among  his  works,  he  appears  to  have 
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aimed  at  dressing  them  up  in  an  English  idiom, 
the  chief  Scotticism  being  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  the  softening  of  certain  consonants. 
But  that  signified  little  to  the  persons  that  were 
to  sing  them,  as  they  could  not  help  giving 
them  a  pro\ancial  cast.  In  some  respects,  he 
had  peculiar  advantages  :  a  song  in  the  dialect 
of  Cumberland,  or  Somersetshire,  could  hardly 
be  popular  in  England,  because  it  was  never 
spoken  by  people  of  fashion  ;  whereas,  in  the 
days  of  Allan  Ramsay,  every  Scotchman,  from 
the  peer  to  the  shepherd,  spoke  a  truly  Doric 
language.  It  is  true,  the  English  moralists 
and  poets  were  by  that  time  universally  read 
by  every  person  of  condition,  and  consi- 
dered as  standards  for  polite  writing.  But 
as  national  attachments  and  dislikes  were  still 
strong,  the  busy,  the  learned,  and  the  gay, 
continued  to  express  themselves  as  their  fa- 
thers had  done ;  and  that  with  an  elegance 
and  force,  of  which  the  young  part  of  your 
readers  (whose  prejudices  are  all  English)  can- 
not have  a  just  notion.  I  am  old  enough  to 
have  conversed  with  Mr.  Spittal  of  Leuchat,  a 
.scholar  and  man  of  fashion,  who  survived  all 
the  members  of  the  union  parliament  in  whicli 
he  sat.     His  pronunciation  and  phraseology  dif- 
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fered  as  much  from  the  Scotch  commonly  spoken, 
as  the  language  of  St.  James's  from  that  of 
Thames  street.  Had  we  retained  a  court  and 
parliament  of  our  own,  the  tongues  of  the  two 
sister-kingdoms  would  indeed  have  differed  like 
the  Castilian  and  Portuguese ;  but  each  would 
have  had  its  own  classics,  not  in  a  single  branch, 
but  in  the  whole  circle  of  polite  literature. 

As  the  company  and  conversation  of  Allan 
Ramsay  were  greatly  courted  by  men  of  wit  and 
fashion  of  his  day,  so  several  of  them,  by  his 
persuasion,  attempted  to  write  poetry  in  his 
manner.  Persons,  too  lazy  or  too  dissipated  to 
think  of  compositions  that  required  much  exer- 
tion, succeeded  very  happily  in  making  tender 
sonnets  to  favourite  tunes,  in  compliment  to 
their  mistresses  :*  and,  as  became  their  assumed 
character,  they  caught  easily  the  language  of  im- 
passioned shepherds. 

I  shall  conclude  with  some  queries. 

1st.  What  is  the  oldest  book  of  Low-land  vocal 
airs  in  Scots,  either  in  public  or  private  collec- 


*  I  shall  mention  one  instance  : — Above  sixty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Robert  Crawford,  eldest  brother  of  the  late  Auchinames, 
wrote  the  modern  song  of  Tweed  Side.  Of  the  old  one,  my 
informer  could  only  recollect  a  few  words :  "  I  carried  my 
noddle  so  high." 
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tions  ? — Some  of  their  names  are  doubtless  an- 
cient. We  have  a  tradition,  that  the  second  bi- 
shop Chisholm  of  Dunblane  used  to  say,  "  Was 
he  to  be  hanged,  nothing  would  soothe  his  mind 
so  much  by  the  way,  as  to  hear  the  tune  '  Clout 
the  Cauldron  *  played." 

2d.  Did  not  Oswald  the  musician  make  a  new 
model  of  a  number  of  tunes  ? 

3d.  What  is  the  most  ancient  manuscript  or 
printed  book,  in  which  the  songs  that  carry  in- 
trinsic marks  of  antiquity  are  inserted  ? — From 
the  well-known  accuracy  of  the  gentleman  who 
supplied  Dr.  Percy  with  some  beautiful  ones,* 
I  suspect  they  had  never  appeared  in  print  till 
Allan  Ramsay's  time. 

4th.  How  many  of  the  tunes,  connected  with 
indecent  or  ludicrous  words,  appear,  from  their 
structure,  to  have  been  originally  church  an- 
thems ? 

5th.  In  the  book  called  "  Ane  compendious 
boke  of  Godlie  Sangs,"  is  it  possible  to  discern 
any  thing  like  these  now  known  among  the  ones 
"  written  to  the  tunes  of  profane  ballads  com- 
mon in  1597?"  A  specimen  of  these  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1765. 

*  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 
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6th.  In  whose  hands  are  the  Manuscripts  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  and  Thomson  the  publisher  of 
the  Orpheus  Caledonius  ?     I  am. 

Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

March,  J*  RUNCOLE, 

1791.  The  Bee,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  April  13,  1791. 

Much  lig'nt  has  been  lately  thrown  upon  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  the  Scotish  Ballad  and  Song,  by  the  Collections 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 
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No.  CLXXVIL 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum, 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo. 

HORAT. 

Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 
Justice  o'ertakes  the  trembling  villain's  speed. 

Francis. 


Those  personages  who  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  pages,  though  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust,  must  present,  in  the  recital  of  their 
history,  a  striking  instance  to  the  reader,  of  the 
punishment  attendant  on  vice,  and  the  rewards 
which  follow  virtue. 

In  one  of  the  small  villages,  with  which  the 
south  of  France  abounds,  lived  a  peasant,  whose 
only  wealth  consisted  in  those  mental  posses- 
sions which  adorn  greatness,  and  dignify  po- 
verty. He  had  acquired,  by  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  the  honesty  of  his  principles,  the  es- 
teem of  all  his  neighbours,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  master  whom  he  long  had  served  in  the 
capacity  of  under  bailiff.  He  gained  an  honest 
livelihood  by  indefatigable  industry,  and  in  his 
hours  of  leisure  he  delighted  in  the  discharge 
of  his  parental  duty,  by  cultivating  the  native 
graces  of  an  only  child,     Emma,  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen,  was  lovely  in  her  person,  gentle  in  her 
manners,  and  virtuous  in  her  principles.  Their 
cottage  was  the  scene  of  rustic  peace,  and  their 
little  garden  a  bower  of  intermingled  sweets. 
Bernard  had  long  served,  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
the  Marquis  of  Clairville,  who  possessed  a  sump- 
tuous chateau  and  extensive  domains  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Justice,  generosity,  and  innate 
excellence  of  heart,  were  his  characteristics;  and 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  surrounding  country,  as 
well  as  of  all  those  who  were  happy  in  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  innocent  Emma  assisted  her 
father's  honest  toils  by  employing  herself  in 
spinning  and  netting,  which  contributed  to  ac- 
quire those  comforts  that  rendered  them  happy 
and  contented. 

The  duty  and  affection  of  Emma  was  unpa- 
ralleled :  oft  would  she  climb  the  verdant  steep, 
or  wander  in  the  silent  vale,  to  wait  the  return 
of  her  father  from  his  daily  labours,  when  the 
evening  sun  cast  its  faint  gleams  upon  the  sum- 
mer scene.  Sometimes,  seated  by  this  venerable 
sire,  she  discoursed  with  him  on  the  virtues  of 
her  departed  mother,  whom  fate  had  summoned 
from  the  world  in  the  early  infancy  of  her 
daughter ;  and  they  shed  the  mutual  tears  of 
genuine  sorrow  and  regret  to  her  loved  memory. 
Sometimes,  in  the  seasons  of  festivity,  Emma 
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would  join  in  the  rural  dance  with  the  villagers, 
or  chant  her  melodious  notes  to  the  soft  flutes  of 
the  youthful  peasants. 

How  often  has  she  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil,  relenting,  lent  its  turn  to  play ; 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending,  while  the  old  survey'd. 

Goldsmith. 

Such  was  the  life  led  by  Emma  and  her  fa- 
ther ;  though  fortune  enriched  them  not  with 
her  golden  stores, peace  and  conscious  innocence 
smiled  in  each  countenance,  and  bestowed  on 
them  that  undisturbed  happiness,  which  seldom 
visits  the  gilded  roofs  of  gorgeous  palaces.    But 
they  were  too  soon  destined  to  experience  a 
fatal  calamity,  in  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de 
Clairville,  whose  loss  was  universally  lamented. 
For  some  days  after  his  decease,  the  eyes  of  his 
tenants  and  dependants  ceased  not  to  flow  with 
tears  of  gratitude  and  sorrow.     At  the  funeral 
of  the  marquis,  conducted  with  all  the  pomp 
due  to  his  rank  and  distinguished  station,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  hamlets  attended: 
grief  was  imprinted  on  every  countenance,  as 
they  followed  the  body  in  mute  dejection.     A 
young  stranger,  returning  to  Switzerland,  from 
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a  tour,  which  he  had  taken  on  the  continent, 
chanced  to  strike  out  of  the  road  as  he   ap- 
proached near  the  castle,  tempted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  long  avenues  which  led  to  it.    He  reach- 
ed the  gates  just  as  the  mournful  procession  was 
beginning  to  move.     Inquiring  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  one  of  the   peasants  informed  him, 
that  in  their  master,  the  Marquis  de  Clairville, 
they  had  lost  the  best  af  lords,  and  most  gene- 
rous of  patrons ;  the  tears  which  rolled  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  gave  evidence  to  his 
feelings.  Albert  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
giving  charge  of  it  to  his  servant,  mingled  with 
the  peasantry,  and  moving  slowly  arrived  with 
them  at  the  church,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
where  the  remains  of  Clairville  were  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors :  he  placed 
himself  near  the  grave :  before  the  ceremony 
was  ended,  and  while  a  solemn  dirge  was  chant- 
ing, he  observed  the  mourners  to  fall  back,  and 
form  on  each  side  an  opening,  through  which 
he  beheld  advancing  a  group  of  village  maidens, 
with  baskets  of  flowers  on  their  arms,  which 
they  strewed  in  profusion  over  the  coffin.     Al- 
bert's attention  was  soon  attracted  towards  the 
loveliest  object  he  had  ever  beheld;  she  was  dis- 
tinguished from  her  companions  by  a  superior 
elegance  of  mien  and  grace   of  feature, — she 
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wore  a  vest  of  white  stuff,  fitted  to  her  shape, 
and  around  her  slender  waist  was  bound  a  scarf 
of  black  gauze  ;  a  small  cap,  whiter  than  Alpine 
snows,  attempted  vainly  to  confine  her  flaxen 
tresses,  which  fell  in  waving  ringlets  on  her 
shoulders,  and  strayed  over  her  fair  forehead. 
When  she  had  emptied  the  fragrant  contents  of 
her  basket,  she  bent  on  one  knee  upon  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  then  raising  her  tearfld  eyes  of 
celestial  blue  to  heaven,  she  seemed  to  breathe 
a  silent   prayer  for  the   soul  of  the  departed 
marquis ;    then,  accompanied   by    the    village 
maidens,    she  returned  from  the  spot,  passing 
through  the  vacancy  which  again  was  formed 
for  them.     Albert  followed  the  sweet  mourner, 
who,  bidding  adieu  to   her   associates,  moved 
down  the  church,  looking  around  with  anxious 
eyes,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  object  interesting  to 
her   affections  :    suddenly  she  sprang  towards 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  was  tottering  to  the 
porch,  and  throwing  around  him  her  fair  arms, 
she  supported  him  to  a  seat,   Avhere,  placing 
herself  by  him,  they  passed  some  moments  in 
the  eloquent  silence  of  unaffected  grief.     Never 
had   Albert  beheld  so  beautiful  a  picture. — It 
was  Emma, — who  supported  on  her  bosom  the 
silver  head  of  Bernard,  while  from  her  eyes, 
tear  after  tear,  in  quick  succession,  dropped  on 

VOL.   IV.  2  A 
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his  furrowed  cheek!  The  stranger  respected 
too  much  their  mutual  grief  to  interrupt  it ;  and 
perceiving  the  funeral  train  returning  from  the 
grave,  he  accosted  one  of  the  peasants  who  was 
nearest  him,  and  eagerly  inquired  the  name  of 
the  maiden  who  seemed  to  lead  the  young  group 
that  strewed  flowers  at  the  grave :  the  peasant 
gave  Albert  every  information  which  he  de- 
sired ;  and,  as  the  day  was  declining  fast,  he 
offered  the  traveller  a  bed  at  his  cottage,  which, 
being  contiguous  to  that  of  Bernard,  proved  a 
temptation  not  to  be  resisted.  Honest  Pierot 
led  Albert  a  short  cut  through  some  fields  ;  and, 
after  having  recommended  his  guest  to  the 
attention  of  his  wife,  he  hastened  to  the  castle 
gates,  in  quest  of  the  servant  whom  Albert  had 
ordered  to  wait  there  his  return.  In  this 
humble  but  neat  dwelling,  the  young  stranger 
determined  to  reside  some  days,  under  pretence 
of  exploring,  at  his  leisure,  the  extensive  domains 
of  the  castle,  but  in  reality  to  introduce  himself 
to  the  lovely  Emma  and  her  father.  The 
impression,  which  her  artless  beauty  had  made 
on  his  heart,  was  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  he 
indulged  the  hopes  of  making  her  his  v/ife,  if  he 
found,  on  acquaintance,  her  mind  as  charming 
as  her  person,  and  she  would  accept  liis  proffered 
vows. 
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We  must  make  a  short  digression  while  we 
return  to  the  state  of  the  family  affairs  of 
the  late  marquis,  for  some  years  previous  to  his 
decease.  He  had  been  married,  late  in  life,  to 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  son  :  having  passed  the  winter 
at  Paris,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  away  to 
attend  some  important  business  at  Clairville- 
castle  ;  he  set  off  immediately,  leaving  his  lady 
and  an  infant  son,  then  about  three  years  old, 
to  follow.  After  the  fatigues  of  a  busy  day,  on 
the  evening  that  he  expected  the  marchioness 
to  arrive,  he  was  waiting  her  approach  upon  a 
terrace  which  commanded  his  fine  park :  as  his 
anxious  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  grand 
avenue,  which  led  to  the  castle,  he  perceived 
one  of  the  domestics  who  had  been  left  to  attend 
her,  advancing,  with  as  much  speed  as  the  tired 
state  of  his  horse  would  allow :  the  marquis 
hastened  towards  him  to  receive  tidings  of  his 
beloved  wife;  but  what  were  his  sensations, when 
the  servant  informed  him  that  the  carriage  of 
the  marchioness  and  her  retinue  had  been 
attacked  by  an  armed  banditti,  who  rushed  out 
of  a  wood  about  a  league  distant  from  the  castle : 
The  attendants,  who  were  likewise  armed,  sur- 
rounded the  carriage,  and,  for  sometime,  made 
a  stout  resistance;  but  he  had  every  reason  to  fear 
2  A  2 
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that,  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  had  scarce 
a  chance  of  defending  their  mistress  from  the 
fury  of  these  assassins,  and  in  all  probability  they 
had  fallen  victims  with  her  to  the  murderous 
swords  of  their  assailants.  The  messenger  of 
these  dreadful  tidings  had  been  tempted,  by  an 
early  flight,  to  escape  to  the  castle,  impelled  by 
the  feeble  hope  of  gaining  them  some  assistance; 
but  the  road  being  solitary  which  led  to  the 
chateau,  he  had  met  no  human  being  on  his 
way.  The  marquis  lost  no  time  in  useless 
lamentations,  but  instantly  arming  himself  and 
several  of  his  brave  domestics,  who  were  ready 
to  encounter  any  danger  for  so  beloved  a  master, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  reached  the  fatal  spot :  they  here  found 
a  spectacle  of  horror,  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
servants  lay  prostrate  and  lifeless  round  the 
carriage,  in  which  the  murdered  marchioness 
and  her  two  women  remained,  with  wounds  yet 
bleeding ! — In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the 
marquis  sought  in  vain  his  infant  son,  whose 
absence  inspired,  amidst  his  sorrows,  a  secret 
and  presaging  hope  that  he  had  been  either 
rescued  or  preserved :  he  placed  himself  and  his 
followers  in  ambuscade  in  the  wood  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the 
villains  should  they  return  at  night,  and  either 
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revenge  this  horrid  massacre,  or  fall  in  the 
attempt : — his  hopes  were  vain  ;  the  wretches, 
sated  with  their  bloody  deeds,  approached  no 
more  the  fatal  spot.  Early  the  ensuing  morning, 
they  began  to  remove  the  slaughtered  victims ; 
they  had  been  joined  by  all  the  neighbouring 
villagers,  who  assisted  in  the  sad  office.  As 
they  were  raising  some  of  the  lifeless  attendants, 
they  were  startled  by  a  groan  from  one  of  the 
bodies ;  on  an  immediate  search,  they  found 
a  dying  stranger,  whom  they  concluded  to  be 
one  of  the  banditti,  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  the  domestics,  during  the  contest  j  and  who 
had,  probably,  from  being  concealed  under 
several  dead  bodies,  escaped  the  recollection  of 
the  villains. — They  raised  and  supported  the 
wounded  wretch ;  hoping,  if  he  recovered,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  who  had  followed 
the  marquis,  by  his  orders,  to  this  scene  of  death, 
and  had  in  vain  attempted  to  restore  the  mar- 
chioness and  her  unfortunate  suite,  they  might 
obtain  information  of  tlie  fate  of  the  young 
marquis. 

He  seemed  to  revive  a  little  by  an  effect 
which  the  attention  had  upon  liim.  The  mar- 
quis assisted  in  supporting  him,  while  the  sur- 
geon poured  a  cordial  down  his  throat. — His 
faculties,  in  some  degree,  appeared  to  return  j  he 
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gazed  on  the  marquis  and  attempted  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.    Clairville  then  addressed  him  thus  : 
*'  I  conjure  thee  by  thy  hopes  of  mercy  here  and 
hereafter,  tell  me,  if  thou  hast  power  to  speak, 
where  is  my  son? — does  he  survive?  Answer  that 
question  only  for  the  present,  and  I  will  wait  the 
event  of  thy  recovery  for  farther  information.'* 
The  dying  man  made  repeated  efforts  to  ar- 
ticulate, but,  for  some  moments,  he  remained 
speechless:  at  length  he  faintly  uttered, "  Young 
Clairville  lives."     He  could  no  more, — the  ex- 
ertion overcame  him, and,  successive  convulsions 
seizing  his  whole  frame,  he  expired  in  agonies, 
This  confession,  in  the  midst  of  so  severe  an 
affliction,  long  kept  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the 
marquis  some  feeble  embers  of  expiring  hope  : 
he  returned  to  his  solitary  castle,  so  late  the 
scene  of  all  his  happiness,  where  he  shut  him- 
self up  for  several  days,  to  give  vent  to  the 
first  emotions  of  his  just  sorrows.    The  suspense, 
which  he  yet  endured,  relative  to  his  son's  des- 
tiny, had  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he 
determined  to  retire  wholly  from    the   world, 
and  to  deplore,  in  the  solitude  of  his  castle,  the 
misfortunes  of  his  family :  but  he  did  not  so 
much  yield  to  the  impressions  of  grief,  as  to  be 
regardless  of  his  tenants  and  dependents :  his  ge- 
nerous natuie  would  not  permit  him  to  be  un- 
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mindful  of  their  interests ;  they  had  long  been 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  tliey  now  became 
the  children  of  his  adoption ;  and,  lost  to  domes- 
tic felicity,  he  centred  all  his  remaining  con- 
solation, in  dispensing  happiness  to  all  around 
him.  Years  followed  years,  in  this  manner ; 
every  search  after  his  beloved  son  had  been 
fruitless  ;  and  he  long  ceased  to  indulge  the  flat- 
tering prospect,  which  he  had  at  first  entertained 
of  recovering  his  lost  treasure  ;  and  though  his 
pious  resignation  permitted  him  not  to  murmur 
at  the  decrees  of  Providence,  yet  no  ray  of  hope 
cheered  his  declining  age. 

He  beheld  death  approaching,  with  that  se- 
cret satisfaction,  which  anticipated  a  blest  re- 
union with  those  dear  objects,  who  had  already 
so  long  partaken  of  the  rewards  of  innocence 
and  virtue.  On  the  decease  of  the  marquis,  his 
estate  devolved,  by  inheritance,  on  the  Baron 
de  Morenzi,  who  was  of  a  character  haughty, 
cruel,  and  revengeful ;  whose  reason  and  actions 
were  subservient  to  his  passions,  and  who  scru- 
pled not  at  the  commission  of  any  excess,  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  or  his  sen- 
suality. 

Over  these  vices  he  had,  by  art  and  cunning, 
drawn  a  veil,  which  imposed  on  strangers ;  and 
to  unfold  which,  a  considerable  share  of  saga- 
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city  and  penetration  was  requisite ;  on  those 
whom  his  heart  secretly  detested,  he  could 
smile  with  ease.  A  character  so  hypocritical, 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  aversion  of  the 
adjacent  country:  for  however  the  deceiver 
may  conceal  his  vices,  in  the  formalities  of 
courts  and  public  life,  they  will  always  appear 
in  their  true  light,  to  those,  to  whom  they  are 
objects  of  neither  fear  nor  regard.  His  new 
vassals  and  dependents  received  a  specimen  of 
that  treatment  which  they  were  in  future  to  ex- 
pect, from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  at  his 
new  abode. 

They  had  collected  together  in  the  court  of 
the  castle,  to  celebrate  his  approach.  "  Where- 
fore," said  he,  as  he  descended  from  his  carriage, 
*'  are  you  assembled  here  with  gloomy  faces  and 
sable  habiliments  ?  Is  this  the  welcome  you  give 
your  new  lord  ?  I  think  you  might  have  spared 
these  trappings  of  woe  for  a  departed  master, 
to  wait  with  joy  the  commands  of  his  succes- 
sor." A  universal  silence  succeeded  this  un- 
gracious harangue,  which  so  exasperated  the 
baron,  who  expected  to  be  received  with  accla- 
mations of  pleasure,  that  he  broke  forth  in  the 
following  words :  "  Depart,  you  minions  of  that 
indolent  supineness,  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  him  whom  you  mourn  in  vain  5 — quit  my 
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castle,  and  if  you  have  any  business  to  transact, 
I  refer  you  to  my  steward,  who  has  attended  me 
hither,  and  who  will  impart  to  you  my  com- 
mands." Awed  and  shocked  to  silence,  the 
humble  train  retired  from  the  presence  of  a  man, 
whose  dominion  over  them  promised  nothing 
but  the  exertion  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  In 
a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  the  system  of  af- 
fairs was  entirely  changed: — the  old  steward 
was  discarded,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a  man, 
who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  baron  by 
the  abject  servility  of  his  flattery. 

The  faithful  servants  were  discharged,  and 
succeeded  by  others  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  his  vices.  Bernard  only,  and  a  few 
more,  who  from  the  meanness  of  their  situations 
had  escaped  his  notice,  were  still  permitted  to 
occupy  their  several  departments.  Instead  of 
the  condescension,  with  which  their  late  lord  had 
treated  all  around  him,  the  new  master  of  these 
domains  kept  them  at  an  awflil  distance,  and 
never  permitted  the  plaints  of  poverty  to  reach 
his  ear,  or  the  groans  of  oppression  to  plead  for 
mercy :  suffering  virtue  never  obtained  redress 
from  his  compassion,  nor  innocence  from  his 
justice.  He  had  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery, which  had  involved  his  private  fortune 
in  difficulties,  from  which  his  great  acquisition 
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was  calculated  to  extricate  him.  A  multitude 
of  importunate  creditors  disturbed  the  first 
moments  of  smiling  fortune;  and  instead  of  ap- 
propriating to  the  payment  of  his  debts  a  part 
of  the  princely  revenue,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
he  so  little  merited,  such  was  his  mean  avarice, 
that  he  immediately  devoted  to  the  axe  some 
lofty  rows  of  venerable  trees,  for  many  succes- 
sive centuries  the  greatest  pride  and  ornament 
of  the  castle  of  Clairville. 

The  Ranger,  No.  23,  May  31, 179*. 
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No.  CLXXVIII. 


Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo. 

Ho  RAT. 

Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 
Justice  o'ertakes  the  trembling  villain's  speed. 

Frajuciu. 


We  will  finish  our  digression  and  return  to 
Albert,  who  soon  gained  that  introduction,  at 
the  cottage  of  Bernard,  which  he  so  anxiously 
sought ;  and  by  frequenting  the  society  of  this 
worthy  old  man,  he  had  daily  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  his  lovely  daughter. 
Powerfully  charmed,  at  first  sight,  by  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  he  now  found,  on  acquaint- 
ance, an  irresistible  fascination  in  the  superior 
beauties  of  her  mind.  Nature  had  formed  her 
sentiments  just,  delicate,  and  virtuous ;  and  her 
education  had,  for  two  years,  received  great  ad- 
vantage from  a  frequent  intercourse  with  a  lady 
of  birth  and  distinguished  talents,  who  had,  on 
the  decease  of  her  husband,  retired  into  a  small 
habitation,  situated  in  a  vale  near  Bernard's 
cottage  :  this  amiable  widow  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  great  world,  and  had  partaken  both 
pf  its  prosperity  and  adversity,  sufficiently  to 
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shew  her  the  instability  of  fortune :  with  her 
beloved  lord,  she  had  lost  the  superfluities  of 
life  f  but,  satisfied  with  competence,  she  devoted 
the  remainder  of  her  days  to  solitude  and  re- 
ligion. 

She  conceived  for  the  young  Emma,  then 
just  fifteen,  a  strong  attachment,  and  easily 
obtained  Bernard*s  permission  for  his  daughter's 
frequent  visits.  The  good  woman  delighted  in 
cultivating  a  mind,  whose  capacity  and  genius 
promised  every  success  ;  Emma  read  aloud  for 
hours,  uninterruptedly,  to  her  kind  patroness, 
and  read  with  an  attention,  that  impressed  upon 
her  memory  every  thing  worthy  to  be  retained ; 
and  the  subjects  were  constantly  calculated  to 
improve  the  morals  and  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing. At  the  end  of  two  years,  death  stopped 
the  progress  of  Emma's  education,  by  suddenly 
depriving  her  of  this  most  excellent  friend  ;  her 
little  income  reverted  to  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band, and  she  had  nothing  to  leave  the  child  of 
her  adoption,  but  the  simple  furniture  of  her 
little  dwelling.  Emma  mourned,  with  affec- 
tionate regret,  a  loss  so  great ;  but  determined 
to  persevere  in  those  studies,  for  which  she  had 
acquired  so  correct  a  taste  ;  and  which  she  was 
happily  enabled  to  do,  by  becoming  the  possessor 
of  the  valuable  and  select  collection  of  books, 
which  formed  the  small  library  of  the  deceased. 
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By  rising  very  early  in  the  morning,  Emma  was 
enabled  to  pursue  her  favourite  employment, 
without  trespassing  on  those  hours,  when  her 
filial  duties  or  domestic  cares  demanded  her 
attention. 

Young  Albert  soon  discovered  in  the  conver- 
sation of  Bernard's  lovely  daughter,  a  well  in- 
formed mind,  and  an  understanding  which 
blended  the  artless  simplicity  of  rural  life,  with 
the  more  refined  sentiments  of  cultivated  edu- 
cation. 

The  mental  accomplishments  of  Emma,  com- 
pleted the  conquest  which  her  beauty  had 
begun,  in  the  heart  of  Albert ;  nor  was  it  long 
ere  a  reciprocal  and  gentle  flame  was  communi- 
cated to  her  bosom.  The  young  and  ardent  lover, 
in  the  first  flattering  moment  of  aspiring  hope, 
declared  his  passion,  and  offered  at  her  feet  his 
honourable  vows  :  she  blushed  modestly,  and 
referred  her  assent  to  her  father's  will.  The 
heart  of  Bernard,  at  this  unexpected  proposal, 
felt  all  a  father's  rapture,  but  the  strict  rec- 
titude of  his  sentiments  checked  the  momentary 
joy;  and,  with  that  honest  sincerity  which  mark- 
ed his  character,  he  declined  so  unequal  an 
alliance,  and  represented  to  his  young  friend 
the  impropriety  of  his  forming  any  union  un- 
sanctioned by  his  family.     "  Accept  our  grati- 
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tude,"  said  Bernard,  "for  the  honour  which 
you  intend  us  ;  were  you  less  distinguished  by 
rank  and  fortune,  I  should  be  proud  to  call  you 
son :  Emma's  only  dower  is  virtue,  and  her 
birth  is  too  humble  for  her  to  become  your 
wife.  Never  shall  false  vanity  nor  sordid  in- 
terest,  betray  me  to  an  action  at  which  my 
conscience  would  revolt.  I  will  still  be  worthy 
your  esteem,  and  the  child  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  your  love,  shall  merit,  at  least 
by  her  conduct,  the  rank  to  which  you  would 
generously  raise  her : — but  you  must  meet  no 
more ;  this  is  the  stern  decree  of  unsullied 
virtue,  and  irreproachable  honor.  Return  to 
your  native  country,  with  every  Mish  that 
grateful  friendship  can  bestow."  Albert  had 
listened  in  silent  admiration  to  the  words  of 
Emma's  venerable  father:  —  when  Bernard 
ceased  to  speak,  he  thus  replied,  "  Could  I 
offer  a  diadem  to  your  incomparable  daughter, 
she  would,  by  accepting  it,  confer,  and  not 
receive  the  honour.  I  w^ould  not  have  presumed 
to  solicit  her  affections  or  her  hand,  could  I 
have  admitted  a  doubt  of  my  father  s  approba- 
tion of  a  choice  directed  by  reason  and  sanc- 
tioned by  virtue.  I  will  renew  no  more  my 
humble  suit,  till  authorised  by  him  to  demand 
the  hand  of  Emma  :  farewell  1  my  return  hither 
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shall  be  as  rapid  as  the  impatience  of  love  and 
hope  can  render  it."  Thus  separated  the  ve- 
nerable Bernard  and  the  youthful  Albert ;  nor 
could  all  the  moving  rhetoric  of  the  latter  pre- 
vail upon  the  father  of  Emma  to  permit  a  part- 
ing scene  between  the  lovers.  He  wisely 
thought  the  impassioned  adieu  of  Albert  might 
leave  an  impression  too  tender  on  the  heart  of 
Emma,  and  which,  as  he  foresaw,  would  en- 
danger her  peace  of  mind,  if  indulged ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  use  every  argument, 
which  could  banish  the  flatterer  hope  from  her 
bosom. 

Bernard  returned  not  to  his  cottage  till  Albert 
had  quitted  the  village  ;  when  he  entered, 
Emma  advanced  to  meet  him,  her  eyes  sur- 
charged with  tears ;  she  presented  him  with  a 
letter,  which  Albert,  retiring  to  write  for  a  few 
moments  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  had 
ordered  his  servant  to  leave  as  he  passed  the 
door.  It  breathed  the  language  of  eternal  love, 
and  assured  her,  that  as  he  quitted  her  only  to 
accelerate  their  union,  she  might  soon  expect 
his  return  to  claim  her  promised  hand:  Bernard, 
folding  up  tlie  letter  when  he  had  read  it,  and 
putting  it  in  his  pocket,  thus  addressed  hisL 
trembling  daughter,  who  waited  silently  her 
idte,  "  Beware,  my  child,  how  you  suffer  your 
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heart  to  betray  your  happiness  ;  trust  not  to 
the  protestations  of  a  lover.    An  inconsiderate 
vow  is  more  frequently  broken  than  kept.    You 
may  be  the  present  object  of  Albert's  affections  ^ 
but  man,    by  nature    inconstant,    can   easily 
transfer  his  heart  to  successive  objects.     The 
world  will,  probably,  soon  efface  you  from  his 
remembrance ;   or  should  he  even  still  retain 
his  faith  unshaken,  can  you  flatter  yourself  that 
his   family   will    admit   into   their    society   an 
humble  villager,  whose  lowly  birth  they  would 
proudly  deem  unworthy  their  alliance  ?   Never 
shall  Emma's  hand  be  united  to  a  husband  un- 
sanctioned by  the  authority  of  his  parents.— 
Make,  therefore,  every  effort,  my  beloved  child, 
to  conquer  a  prepossession  fatal  in  its  tendency, 
and  hopeless  in  its  effects.     You  have  never  yet 
deceived  me,  and  I  have  that    confidence  in 
youT  discretion,  which  persuades  me  you  will 
not  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  nor,  by 
a  clandestine  conduct,  act  unworthy  of  your 
own  spotless  character."     Emma  sunk  at  the 
feet  of  her  venerable  sire,  and  embracing  his 
knees,  "  Never,  never,"  exclaimed  she,  while 
tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks,  "  shall  your 
child  wander  from  the  path  of  honour!   You 
shall  guide  and    direct  all  her  actions,    your 
counsels  shall  fortifv  the  weakness  of  her  heart, 
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and  assist  her  to  subdue  every  sentiment  dis- 
approved by  you ;  and  if  she  cannot  imme- 
diately forget  the  conspicuous  virtues  of  her 
lost  Albert,  at  least,  she  will  humble  her  am- 
bitious hopes,  which  had  the  presumption  to 
soar  above  her  obscure  birth,  and  aspire  to  an 
alliance  to  which  she  had  no  pretensions,  but 
what  the  delusive  voice  of  love  and  Albert 
awakened  in  her  bosom."  Bernard  folded  her 
in  his  arms  with  all  a  father*s  fond  delight,  and 
applauded  the  sentiments  which  flowed  from  a 
heart  capable  of  sacrificing  every  inclination  to 
that  duty  A\iiicb  she  owed  him.  Emma  pos- 
sessed a  strength  of  mind  superior  to  her  years; 
and  though  she  tried  in  vain  to  forget  an  object 
so  tenderly  beloved,  she  so  far  reasoned  herself 
into  a  persuasion  that  the  friends  of  Albert 
w^ould  never  consent  to  their  marriage,  without 
which  she  was  resolutely  determined  never  to 
accept  his  hand,  that  she  renounced  every  idea 
of  being  united  to  him,  and  banished  the  se- 
ducing liope  of  beholding  him  again. 

Whilst  Emma  v/as  thus  meritoriously  submit- 
ting to  the  rigid  laws  of  filial  duty,  fate  was 
hastening  to  involve  her  in  a  snare  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  which  she  had  nobly  over- 
come. As  she  was  spinning,  one  sultry  day,  in 
a  bower  of  honey-suckles,  near  the  gate  of  theif 
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little  cottage,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  young 
female  neighbours,  the  Baron  de  Morenzi  pass- 
ed by  on  horseback,  and  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  fair  Emma,  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty, 
that  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  dismounting,  ap- 
proached the  wicket ;  taking  off  his  hat,  he 
complained  of  a  dizziness  in  his  head,  for  which 
he  politely  requested  a  glass  of  water :  Emma 
arose,  and,  tripping  into  the  house,  quickly  re- 
turned with  a  crystal  draught,  which  she  present- 
ed to  him  with  a  native  grace  that  accompanied 
all  her  motions.  He  had,  during  her  short 
absence,  informed  himself  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Bernard,  who  served  him  as  under- 
bailiff.  He  accepted  the  cup  from  her  hand, 
and  while  he  swallowed  the  contents,  he  drank 
at  the  same  time,  from  her  bewitching  eyes,  a 
draught  which  spread  an  irresistible  poison 
through  his  veins.  The  baron  was  indebted  to 
nature  for  a  fine  person,  and  to  art  for  that 
imposing  elegance  of  address,  which  seldom 
failed  to  insinuate  his  wishes  with  success,  when 
the  dominion  of  a  tender  passion  tempted  him 
to  gloss  over  his  haughty  demeanour  with  dis- 
sembled condescension.  Just  as  he  was  return- 
ing the  cup  to  the  lovely  Emma,  who  stood  to 
receive  it,  with  her  looks  bent  upon  the  ground 
to  avoid  the  fixed  gaze  of  his  penetrating  eyes. 
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Bernard  suddenly  appeared,  and  afforded  his 
daughter  an  opportunity  to  retire  into  the 
cottage. 

The  good  old  bailiff  accosted  his  lord  with  a 
respect,  which,  while  it  acknowledged  his  supe- 
riority as  a  master,  was  unmixed  with  that  kind 
of  servile  humility  which  demeans  the  dignity 
of  man.  He  had  never  before  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  baron,  who,  forgetting  the  dis- 
tance which  birth  and  fortune  had  placed  be- 
tween them,  recollected  only  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Emma,  and  might,  perhaps,  assist  him 
in  the  views  he  had  formed  to  corrupt  her 
virtue  :  accosting  him  therefore  with  kind  fami- 
liarity, he  requested  that  he  might  take  a 
survey  of  his  little  dwelling,  which  he  should 
be  welcome  to  exchange  for  one  more  conve- 
nient and  comfortable.  "  My  lord,'*  replied 
Bernard,  "  in  this  humble  dwelling  my  infant 
eyes  first  opened,  and  here  I  would  wish  to 
close  their  aged  Lds.'* 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  baron,  "  you  begin 
to  bow  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  stand  in 
need  of  rest  and  indulgence  :  I  shall  feel  a  true 
satisfaction  in  rendering  your  latter  days  happy." 
"  Permit  me  to  assure  you, "  said  Bernard, 
"  that  a  life  of  honest  industry,  and  uncorrupted 
innocence,  has  always  ensured  to  me  that  happi* 
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ness  in  its  closing  scene,  which  an  irreproachable 
conscience  can  only  bestow,  but  which  riches 
can  never  give.'*  "  You  have  a  daughter,  how- 
ever,'* interrupted  the  baron,  "  too  young  to 
have  adopted  your  stoical  ideas."  "  I  have  a 
daughter,"  retorted  Bernard,  "who  inherits  her 
mother's  virtue,  and  has  been  taught  by  pre- 
cept and  example  those  sentiments,  which  have 
rendered  her  too  contented  in  her  situation,  to 
harbour  an  ambitious  thought  in  her  bosom." 
The  baron  reddened  at  these  words;  but  com- 
manding, for  his  own  secret  purposes,  the  rising 
indignation  of  his  mind,  he  condescendingly  bid 
the  venerable  Bernard  adieu;  saying,  that  he 
still  hoped,  mature  reflection  would  induce 
him  to  accept  the  favours  which  he  was  anxious 
to  confer,  upon  a  man,  whose  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  long  life  of  unsulHed  virtue,  claimed 
a  singular  reward. 

So  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  returned 
to  the  castle,  revolving  in  his  mind  every  prac- 
ticable scheme  for  the  seduction  of  the  devoted 
Emma.  He  reflected  that  he  never  had  beheld  a 
female  half  so  lovely;  and  as  he,  on  no  occasion, 
had  accustomed  himself  to  combat  his  inclina- 
tions, or  subdue  his  passions,  he  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  accomplishing  his  design.  The  humble 
situation  of  Emma  gave  him,  in  his  opinion,  an 
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uncontrolled  right  to  her  submission  5  but  he 
was  soHcitous,  if  possible,  to  gain  an  ascen- 
dancy over  her  heart,  by  awakening  with  her 
gratitude  tenderer  sentiments  ;  for  this  purpose 
he  determined  to  wear  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  a 
little  longer,  and  then  to  attempt,  by  every  ar£ 
of  soft  deception,  to  secure  her  affections  in  his 
favour.  A  week  elapsed  after  the  baron's  visit 
at  the  cottage,  without  any  renewal  of  his  great 
offers;  a  circumstance  that  contributed  to  dispel 
those  fears  which  had  been  awakened  in  the 
bosom  of  Bernard,  by  the  interview  of  the 
baron  with  Emma,  and  his  generous  professions 
of  friendship  to  himself, —  professions,  so  op- 
posite to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper : 
Bernard  considered  them  no  longer  in  any 
light,  but  in  that  of  a  temporary  inclination 
towards  humanity  and  kindness,  which  could 
have  no  root  in  a  soil  so  barren.  He  pursued 
therefore,  without  further  suspicion,  his  usual 
labours ;  taking,  however,  the  precaution  never 
to  leave  his  daughter  without  a  companion,  in 
his  absence. 

One  morning  when  he  had  quitted  the  cot- 
tage about  an  hour,  a  hasty  messenger  from  the 
castle  terrified  Emma  with  an  account  that  her 
father  was  taken  with  a  sudden  indisposition  as 
he  passed  the  gates;  and  havmg  been  supported 
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into  the  house  by  some  of  the  domestics,  who 
observed  him  sinking  on  the  ground,  the  house- 
keeper had  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  his 
daughter,  who  by  being  accustomed  perhaps  to 
these  seizures,  knew  best  how  to  treat  them. 
The  trembHng  Emma,  alarmed  to  the  utmost 
degree  at  a  disorder  which  had  never  yet  at- 
tacked her  beloved  father,  delayed  not  a  mo- 
ment to  follow  her  conductor ;  and  taking  the 
arm  of  her  friend  Agnes,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  her  as  she  was  reading  aloud,  proceeded 
with  tottering  steps  to  the  castle,  distant  from 
her  humble  cottage  about  a  mile.  When  she 
arrived  in  the  great  hall,  she  met  a  female  of  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  of  an  advanced 
age  :  she  eagerly  inquired  after  her  father,  and 
earnestly  requested  to  be  permitted  to  see  him. 
The  house-keeper  answered  Emma,  with  the 
appearance  of  much  sensibility,  that  Bernard 
was  so  perfectly  recovered,  by  a  cordial  which 
she  had  administered,  that  he  had  returned  to 
his  daily  occupation,  ignorant  that  his  illness 
could  have  reached  his  daughter's  ears.  "Thank 
Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  innocent  Emma;  "  O, 
xnadam,  accept  my  humble  gratitude  for  your 
kind  care,  and  suffer  one  of  the  domestics  to 
direct  me  to  the  spot  where  I  may  find  my  dear 
i^ther  J    I  will    watch  by  his  side  during  the 
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labours  of  the  day,  or  attend  him  to  our  cottage 
if  he  will  permit  me  to  lead  him  thither.'* 

"  Be  no  longer  anxious,  my  lovely  child,'* 
replied  the  matron  ;  "  your  father  will  be  here 
at  the  hour  when  the  turret  bell  shall  call  the 
family  to  dinner  ;  he  promised  to  meet  my 
lord's  steward,  to  receive  some  orders  from  the 
baron."  The  unsuspecting  Emma  thanked  her 
kind  informer,  and  was  departing;  but,  pressed 
condescendingly  to  continue  there  till  the  re- 
turn of  Bernard,  and,  in  the  interval,  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  apartments  in  the  castle,  in  some 
of  which  alterations  were  making,  she  consented 
to  wait  her  father's  return.  While  her  obliging 
guide  was  leading  her  into  a  large  saloon,  she 
turned  round  to  seek  for  Agnes,  whom,  till  that 
instant,  she  imagined  to  have  been  still  near  her 
side.  She  expressed  some  anxiety  at  her  ab- 
sence, to  the  house-keeper,  who  observed,  tliat 
her  friend  had  remained  in  the  first  hall,  and 
immediately  sent  a  woman,  then  descending  a 
staircase,  to  escort  her  to  them.  Emma,  in  the 
mean  time,  pursued  the  steps  of  lier  conduc- 
tress, who,  having  passed  several  state  apart- 
ments, opened  a  door  that  led  to  a  library,  and 
which  she  had  no  sooner  entered,  and  directed 
the  attention  of  Emma  to  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
late  Marchioness  de  Clairville,  that  hung  over 
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the  chimney,  than  she  disappeared.  Emma,  for 
some  moments,  was  lost  in  contemplating  the 
angelic  countenance  of  a  woman,  whose  sad 
fate  she  had  heard  so  frequently  and  so  ten- 
derly deplored,  when  she  was  suddenly  roused 
from  these  melancholy  reflections,  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  glass  door,  which  led  to  a  colonade 
filled  with  exotic  plants.  If  she  felt  embarrassed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  baron,  who  entered 
from  thence  into  the  library,  what  were  her 
sensations,  when,  on  making  an  immediate  at- 
tempt to  quit  it  herself,  she  found  the  door  of 
the  apartment  locked,  and  beheld  the  Baron  de 
Morenzi  at  her  feet,  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
tenderness  I 
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Raro  antecedenlem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  pcena  claudo. 

HORAT. 

Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow. 
Justice  o'ertakes  the  trembling  villain's  speed. 

Frajjcis. 


The  conflision  and  surprise  of  Emma,  at  the 
humble  posture  of  the  baron,  could  only  be 
heightened  by  his  address.  She  had  instantly 
retreated  a  few  paces  from  the  door,  which  she 
had  vainly  attempted  to  open,  and  supported 
herself  with  difficulty  against  a  bookcase.  "  Be 
not  alarmed,  charming  Emma,'*  said  the  baron, 
in  a  voice  of  assumed  softness,  "you  see  before 
you  a  man,  who,  till  he  beheld  your  incompa- 
rable beauty,  never  completely  lost  his  liberty. 
Regard  me  no  longer  as  the  master  of  your 
father,  but  as  a  slave  and  lover  of  his  daughter, 
and  who  only  waits  her  commands  to  shew  by 
his  obedience  the  truth  and  generosity  of  his 
sentiments."  During  this  speech,  Emma's  gentle 
frame  was  agitated  by  a  variety  of  inexpressible 
emotions: — amazement,  fear,  and  indignation, 
prevented  lier  interrupting  the  baron :  but 
when,  on  his  rising  and  advancing  to  her  at  the 
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close  of  his  speech,  he  attempted  to  take  her 
hand,  "  My  lord,**  said  she,  shrinking  from  his 
touch,  "you  must  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that 
I  have  no  wish  but  to  return  to  my  father ;  in 
his  cottage  all  my  ideas  of  happiness  are  cen- 
tred. Condescend  to  open  this  door,  or  to 
admit  my  departure  through  that  colonnade;  — 
my  intrusion  here  was  entirely  owing  to  Ma- 
dame de  Chalons,  who  proposed  to  shew  me 
the  castle.**  "  How  much  indebted  am  I  to 
her,'*  replied  the  baron,  "  for  this  interview ; 
which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  unfold  the 
sentiments  of  a  heart  devoted  to  you  alone.— 
No  longer  shall  such  beauty,  formed  to  shine 
in  palaces,  be  concealed  in  a  cottage ; — accept 
my  affections,  and  command  my  fortune." 

Indignant  blushes  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Emma, 
at  a  proposal  which  she  could  not  misconceive  ; 
and  all  the  pride  of  wounded  delicacy  rushing 
into  her  bosom,  suspended,  for  a  moment,  its 
natural  timidity,  and  animated  her  to  pronounce 
these  words :  "  That  fortune,  my  lord,  from 
which  you  assume  the  privilege  thus  to  insult 
the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  can  neither  dazzle 
my  vanity,  nor  tempt  my  ambition ;  my  humble 
birth  inspires  in  me  no  pride,  but  that  of  virtue, 
and  the  possession  of  no  dignity,  but  that  of 
conscious  innocence.    Allow  m,e  to  retire,  my 
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lord ;  my  father  doubtless  wonders  at  my  ab- 
sence." "  Your  father,  froward  beauty,  waits 
my  pleasure  in  the  castle,**  returned  the  baron, 
with  a  look  of  anger,  "  your  compliance  or 
rejection  of  my  generous  offers,  will  decide  his 
future  fate  : — recollect,  Emma,  the  extent  of 
my  power ; — dread  my  resentment,  or  deserve 
my  gratitude, — they  each  shall  be  unbounded. 
If  you  shall  reward  my  passion,  your  father  will 
reside  in  this  castle,  freed  from  the  toils  of  ser- 
vitude, the  witness  and  partaker  of  those  bene- 
fits which  my  love  shall  heap  upon  you:  receive 
this  casket  of  jewels  as  a  trifling  earnest  of  a 
liberality,  which  shall  know  no  limits,"  While 
the  baron  displayed  the  sparkling  treasure  to  the 
eyes  of  the  unambitious  Emma,  she  pushed 
them  from  her  in  disdain,  "  Once  more,  my 
lord,"  said  she,  "  let  me  assure  you  that  1  have 
a  heart  impenetrable  to  vanity,  or  to  any  gran- 
deur, to  which  the  power  of  wealth  could  raise 
me."  "But,"  cried  the  baron,  interrupting  her, 
softening  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  features, 
and  gazing  tenderly  on  her,  "  is  your  heart  im- 
penetrable to  love,  and  cannot  it  be  moved  to 
yield  a  generous  return  to  sentiments  so  sin* 
cere  ?  Let  me  owe  to  mutual  allection  that 
which  you  deny  to  ambition ;  and  accept  the 
honoyrs  wjiiqli  shall  be  offered  you,  as  tributes 
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due  from  my  gratitude,  rather  than  as  bribes  to 
allure  your  compliance.'*  "  Never,  never,"  re- 
plied Emma  ;  "  my  heart  will  ever  continue  as 
untouched  by  love,  as  by  your  proffered  gifts  ; 
it  is  proof  against  every  sentiment  that  would 
injure  my  honour  and  debase  my  virtue  !  "  "I 
understand  you,  presumptuous  girl,'*  returned 
the  baron,  "  you  would  raise  your  daring  hopes 
to  share  by  legal  ties  my  name  and  rank." — 
"  No,"  exclaimed  Emma,  "  could  you  stoop  so 
low  as  to  demand  my  hand  in  an  honourable 
alliance,  my  heart  would  reject  the  offer,  and 
my  tongue  disclaim  a  union,  which  no  en- 
treaties could  induce,  no  authority  compel,  me 
to  accept! — After  this  honest  confession,  my 
lord,  you  will  suffer  me  to  quit  your  presence." 
The  enraged  baron  was  now  raised  to  a  pitch 
of  resentment,  which  banished  at  the  moment 
every  passion,  but  that  of  anger.  Mortified 
pride  stung  him  to  the  quick  ;  and  viewing  her 
with  a  look  of  contempt,  "  'Tis  well,"  said  he, 
"  your  audacity  has  dispelled  the  charms  of 
beauty :  unworthy  of  a  prepossession  which 
covers  me  with  disgrace,  you  may  return  to 
that  obscurity  and  indigence,  which  befit  the 
meanness  of  your  birth,  and  the  grovelling  sen- 
timents of  your  soul."  Uttering  these  words, 
he  took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  throwing  it 
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on  the  ground,  left  her  at  liberty  ;  she  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  unfasten  the  door, 
and  to  escape  :  hastening  through  the  hall,  in- 
stead of  turning  towards  the  offices  by  wh  ch 
she  had  entered  it,  she  took  advantage  of  the 
great  door,  that  stood  open,  and  descending  a 
flight  of  steps  with  a  celerity  urged  by  her  fears 
of  detention,  she  flew  across  the  court,  darted 
through  the  iron  gates,  and  gained  the  end  of 
the  front  avenue  in  a  few  moments  :  she  then 
stopped  for  want  of  breath,  and  sunk,  almost 
spent,  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  elm.  Recol- 
lecting, however,  that  she  was  not  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit,  should  the  enraged  baron 
change  his  mind,  and  attempt  to  recall  her,  she 
arose,  and  casting  an  apprehensive  look  towards 
the  castle,  she  perceived  her  father  advancing 
towards  her  with  slow  steps :  assured  by  his 
presence,  she  hesitated  not  to  wait  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
spot,  where  she  stood  trembling  to  receive  him, 
than  they  clasped  each  other  in  a  silent  em- 
brace :  but  Emma,  urged  by  the  dread  of  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  entreated  hei  father  to  suspend 
all  interrogations,  till  they  should  have  regained 
their  cottage,  which  they  had  no  sooner  reach- 
ed, than  they  each  gave  vent  to  the  agitations 
which  mutually  oppressed  them. 
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The  story  of  Bernard's  illness  had  been  3 
fabrication,  invented  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  his  daughter,  in  the  snare  laid  for 
her.  As  he  passed  the  castle  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  met  by  Monsieur  Du  Val,  the 
steward,  and  requested  to  wait  there  to  receive 
the  commands  of  his  lord,  who  had  some  de- 
signs to  communicate  to  him,  greatly  to  his 
advantags.  The  good  old  man,  who  never  yet 
had  formed  a  wish  beyond  the  sufficiency 
which  his  humble  station  had  allowed  him,  heard 
this  circumstance  with  cold  indifference ;  but 
out  of  respect  to  the  baron,  waited  his  plea- 
sure :  he  was  introduced  into  a  pavilion  in  the 
garden,  and  requested  not  to  quit  it  till  the 
baron,  who  proposed  to  join  him  there,  should 
have  dismissed  him. 

He  remained  about  two  hours,  in  vain  ex- 
pectation ;  the  steward  at  length  entered,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  the  liberty  to  depart, 
as  the  baron's  sentiments  were  changed  in  re- 
gard to  him,  from  the  ungrateful  rejection, 
which  Emma  had  presumed  to  offer  to  pro- 
posals that  did  her  too  much  honour,  and  would 
have  raised  her  and  her  family  to  a  situation 
which  must  have  rendered  them  the  objects  of 
envy  to  the  surrounding  peasantry.  Bernard, 
strongly    agitated,    replied   to   this   harangue, 
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*'  Then  may  I  truly  glory  in  my  child,  whose 
steady  virtue  teaches  her  to  resist^  the  treacher- 
ous arts  of  seduction,  and  to  spurn  at  an  eleva- 
tion which  would  sink  her  far  beneath  her  lowly 
birth  and  humble  education.  Let  me  hasten  from 
a  spot  once  the  residence  of  worth  and  honour, 
but  now  become  the  scene  of  infamy  and 
shame.*'  "  Have  a  care,  old  man,"  replied  Du 
Val,  "  how  you  tempt  the  vengeance  of  your 
master  by  such  daring  language."  "  I  fear  no 
danger,"  interrupted  Bernard,  "  but  the  loss  of 
honour,  and  own  no  real  master,  but  that  power 
Omnipotent,  who,  guarding  the  innocent,  for- 
sakes the  guilty !  "  Having  thus  said,  he  reach- 
ed the  lodge ;  the  porter  opened  a  private  gate 
which  admitted  him  through  the  avenue,  where 
he  joined,  as  w^e  before  related,  his  beloved 
daughter. 

The  enraged  baron,  in  the  first  emotions  of 
his  resentment,  had  been  induced  to  banish 
from  his  presence,  the  woman,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  despise  his  offers,  and  reject  his  love. 
A  momentary  hatred  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  but  it  soon  gave  p'^ce  to  softer  sen- 
timents ;  her  beauty,  the  simple  elegance  of 
her  form,  her  unstudied  graces,  and  even  the 
innocence  which  he  meditated  to  destroy,  re- 
turned to  his    imagination,   and   disappointed 
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passion  once  more  raged  with  greater  violence 
than  ever.  In  the  first  transports  of  his  anger, 
he  had  commanded  Du  Val  to  dismiss  Bernard 
with  contempt,  as  an  object  beneath  his  future 
notice  ;  he  now  summoned  again  into  his  pre- 
sence this  trusty  messenger,  this  confidential 
friend  of  all  his  vices.  The  wily  minion  soon 
pacified  the  perturbed  spirit  of  his  lord,  with 
that  subtle  flattery  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
administer ;  he  artfully  and  respectfully  ven- 
tured to  blame  the  baron  for  setting  at  liberty 
the  prey  which  hfe  had  once  secured  in  his  net, 
and  advised  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  power 
that  his  rank  gave  him  over  his  dependents, 
and  to  take  by  force  the  object  of  his  wishes 
from  the  cottage  of  her  father.  Such  a  method, 
he  doubted  not,  would  ensure  his  victory  over 
her  stubborn  virtue,  which  probably  might  be 
affected  only  to  enhance  her  consequence  ;  or 
which  would  certainly  yield,  when  fears  for  the 
safety  of  her  father  should  be  roused,  on  her 
separation  from  him.  This  point  settled,  Du 
Val  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  baron  for  his 
friendly  counsels,  and  the  promise  of  a  large 
gratuity  to  recompense  his  services,  when,  by 
his  assistance,  Emma  should  be  enclosed  once 
more  within  the  castle  walls. 

When  Bernard  had  received  from  his  daughter 
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a  tninute  detail  of  her  late  visit,  although  he 
rejoiced  at  her  present  escape,  he  foresaw  her 
future  danger,  and  trembled  at  the  fatal  con- 
sequence which  might  yet  ensue.  He  knew 
Morenzi  to  be  devoid  of  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour and  humanity  ;  he  dreaded  the  influence 
of  his  power ;  and  felt  his  own  defenceless 
situation ;  which  he  feared  would  not  enable 
him  to  protect  his  devoted  child  from  arbitrary 
force,  and  lawless  violence  :  after  revolving  in 
his  mind  every  possible  circumstance,  he  had 
worked  up  his  apprehensions  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  decide,  suddenly,  that  an  immediate  flight 
Could  afford  the  only  means  of  security  from  an 
enemy  so  formidable.  The  castle  of  Brinon 
was  the  sole  asylum  which  he  could  fix  on  as 
eligible ;  there  a  sister  of  his  late  wife  had  lived 
for  many  years  superintendant  of  the  family ; 
and  here  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to 
conceal  his  daughter  without  danger  of  dis- 
covery :  it  was  distant  about  twenty  miles,  and 
he  hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  reach  it 
in  a  couple  of  days.  He  proposed  the  scheme 
to  Emma,  who  readily  undt'^took  a  journey, 
which  would  remove  her  beyond  the  power  of 
the  dreaded  Morenzi : — they  had  no  time  to 
lose,  and  therefore,  without  farther  delibera- 
tion, began  tlie  preparations  necessary  for  an 
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expedition  so  important  to  their  security.  Ber- 
nard prudently  determined  to  repose  no  confi- 
dence in  any  of  his  neighbours ;  although  he 
knew  himself  to  be  beloved  by  them  sufficiently 
to  secure  their  secresy,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
expose  them  to  the  baron's  resentment,  by  en- 
trusting them  with  the  secret  of  his  journey  : 
Bernard  took  with  him  his  little  store,  the 
honest  earnings  of  industrious  years;  Emma 
made  up  a  small  parcel  of  linen ;  and  neither  of 
them  being  inclined  to  repose,  they  sat  down 
to  a  simple  meal,  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  each 
other,  although  devoid  of  appetite,  they  mu- 
tually forced  themselves  to  partake,  that  they 
might  the  better  be  enabled  to  encounter  the 
fatigues  which  they  had  to  undergo. 

The  village  clock  struck  eleven, — the  hour 
when  they  had  agreed  to  begin  their  journey : 
Emma  took  a  mournful  survey  of  the  beloved 
cottage,  where  she  had  passed  her  life  of  inno- 
cence ; — she  cast  her  eyes  upon  lier  spinning- 
wheel  and  sighed  ; — then  turning  to  a  wicker 
armed  chair,  which  was  the  constant  seat  of  her 
father,  she  sunk  into  it,  and  burst  into  tears. — 
"  Alas,"  said  she,  "  I  hoped  for  years  to  come 
to  watch  the  calm  repose  of  him  who  gave  me 
being ;  to  tend  with  duteous  Affection  his  de- 
clining age,  who  reared  my  infancy  with  anxious 
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love  :  I,  who  would  wish  to  be  his  dearest  com-i 
panion,  am  doomed  to  bring  sorrow  on  his 
silver  head !  '*  "  Rather,"  replied  Bernard,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  lead  her  from  a  spot  where 
fond  remembrance  seemed  to  arrest  her  linger- 
ing steps,  "  say  that  my  Emma  was  born  to  bless 
her  father  by  her  exemplary  virtues: — I  triumph 
in  my  child,  who  nobly  prefers  honourable  in- 
digence, to  splendid  infamy ! — let  us  hasten 
from  impending  persecution  :  — let  us  quit  a 
place,  where  every  moment  endangers  her  li- 
berty and  innocence.'*  Emma  started  up,  cast 
a  fearful  look  around,  and  encircling  her  arm 
in  that  of  Bernard,  they  quitted  the  cottage, 
passed  through  the  sleeping  hamlet,  and  reach- 
ed the  road  which  led  to  their  destined  asylum. 
The  moon  shone  in  pensive  majesty, — all  was 
still, — the  gentle  breeze  of  night  wafted  re- 
frcsliing  odours, — r.nd  solemn  silence  reigned, 
— save  the  soft  notes  of  warbling  nightingales, 
<:hanting  tlieir  tuneful  song,  among  the  fragrant 
hedges  ;  or,  perchance,  the  distant  bleating  of 
some  wakeful  lamb.  Emma's  delicate  frame 
felt  sometimes  rather  exhaup/ed,  and  obliged 
her  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  but  her  fears 
did  not  permit  lier  to  indulge  long  in  a  repose 
wliich  endangered  lier  safety :  Bernard  com- 
forted her  by  the  assu.rance,  that  tbcy  ap- 
2  c  2 
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proached  a  vill-dge,  where  there  was  a  pubHc 
inn,  in  which  they  might  venture  to  take  some 
refreshment,  and  where  he  hoped  to  procure  a 
chaise,  to  convey  them  about  twelve  miles  far- 
ther, which  w^ould  place  them  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance from  the  castle  of  Brinon,  and  conse- 
quently diminish  the  danger  of  pursuit :  Thus 
encouraged,  the  timid  Emma  moved  onwards 
with  renewed  courage;  and  the  fugitives  reached 
the  inn  just  as  a  travelling-carriage  drove  into  the 
court-yard.  While  the  landlord  and  his  wife 
were  busily  engaged  in  attending  to  the  newly- 
arrived  guests,  Bernard  applied  to  one  of  the 
servants  to  accommodate  him  and  his  daughter 
with  a  room,  until  a  chaise  could  be  got  ready 
for  their  use;  his  request  was  granted,  and  they 
were  shewn  into  a  small  apartment  that  looked 
into  a  garden,  where  they  waited  with  some 
impatience  tlie  arrival  of  the  carriage,  in  which 
they  were  to  pursue  their  little  journey. 

Having  urged  their  request  to  be  served  witli 
expedition,  the  landlord  entered,  and  informed 
them  that  by  sun-rise  they  might  depend  on  a 
chaise,  but  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  horses 
to  leave  the  stables,  until  they  had  been  suffi- 
ciently refreshed  to  do  their  duty  : — observing 
Emma  to  cast  a  disconsolate  look  upon  her 
father,  said  he,  "  Your  young  companion  may 
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be  weary  ;  I  recommend  her  to  take  some  rest 
ill  a  quiet  chamber,  whither  my  wife  shall  con- 
duct her."  Emma,  oppressed  by  the  fatigue 
which  she  had  undergone,  and  finding  they  had 
no  chance  of  pursuing  their  journey  for  the  two 
next  hours,  accepted  the  proposal,  and  con- 
sented to  retire  into  an  upper  chamber,  where, 
reclining  upon  a  bed,  just  as  she  was,  notwith- 
standing the  agitations  of  her  mind,  she  sunk 
into  a  profound  repose. 

Let  us  now  quit  awhile  the  virtuous  fugitives, 
to  follow  Albert  into  Switzerland :  he  quitted 
the  village  where  Emma  dwelt,  with  a  heart 
deeply  impressed  by  the  perfections  of  a  woman, 
whose  noble  rejection  of  his  hand,  from  the 
most  delicate  motives,  had  raised  her  in  his 
esteem.  The  Count  de  Bournonville,  his  father, 
was  a  man  truly  respectable  in  rank  and  cha- 
racter ;  he  lived  but  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  friends,  and  he  had  been  so  uniformly  in- 
dulgent to  the  wishes  of  Albert,  that  he  had 
every  thing  to  expect  from  his  generosity  and 
kindness.  The  education  of  this  only  surviving 
son  had  been  cultivated  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion ;  he  possessed  a  brilliant  genius,  a  solid 
understanding,  and  a  heart  replete  with  honouig 
sensibility,  and  virtue. 
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The  count  welcomed  his  son  with  those 
marks  of  tenderness,  which  promised  every 
thing  to  the  ardent  hopes  of  Albert.  On  the 
evening  of  his  return,  impatient  to  urge  a  suit, 
upon  the  success  of  which  his  happiness  de- 
pended, he  requested  a  private  audience  of  his 
father,  who  appointed  an  interview  in  his  closet 
before  they  should  retire  to  their  separate 
apartments  for  the  night.  They  met  at  the 
stated  hour,  each  bearing  testimony,  in  his  ex- 
pressive countenance,  of  the  important  secret 
which  oppressed  his  heart :  the  youthful  impe- 
tuosity of  Albert  arrested  the  count's  attention, 
by  an  instant  confession  of  his  passion,  and  by 
his  reliance  on  parental  indulgence  to  crown 
his  wishes  :  the  Count  de  "Bournonville  listened 
without  interruption  to  the  character  of  Emma, 
painted  with  all  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  love, 
in  the  glowing  colours  of  perfection.  Albert 
ceased  ; — the  pause  of  a  moment  succeeded  ; — 
w^hen  his  father,  looking  steadfastly  upon  him, 
thus  replied,  "  Ever  ready  to  promote  your 
felicity,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reason  you  out  of 
an  attachment,  vv'hich  you  describe  as  so  worthy 
of  your  choice,  in  every  thing  but  birth  and 
fortune.  You  are  undoubtedly  the  safest  judge 
in  a  point  of  such  consequence   as  a  union  for 
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life : — ^but  a  subject  of  still  more  present  im- 
portance now  demands  your  attention :  you 
must  in  future  decide  your  own  destiny  :  I  no 
longer  can  claim  from  you  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience: you  are  the  child  alone  of  my  adoption, 
but  the  real,  the  indisputed  son  of  a  noble  and 
unfortunate  marquis,  the  heir  of  a  princely  for- 
tune, the  real  Henry  de  Clairville  !  wronged  of 
your  natural  rights  by  an  usurper,  who  doomed 
you  to  a  death  in  early  infancy,  from  which 
Providence  rescued  your  innocence." — "  And 
who  murdered,  with  barbarian  hand,  my  ho- 
noured mother  ?  "  exclaimed  Albert,  attentive 
with  increasing  wonder  to  the  words  of  tlie 
count;  and  whose  imagination  had  been  wrought 
up  almost  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  at  the  close  of 
the  speech.  "This  arm,*'  continued  he,  "shall 
revenge  her  sacred  blood  in  that  of  an  as- 
sassin ! "  But  suddenly  his  features  softened 
to  a  look  of  grateful  tenderness,  recollecting 
himself,  and  falling  at  tlie  feet  of  Bournonville, 
he  thus  continued  ;  "  Forgive,  oli,  parent  of 
my  deserted  infancy,  the  force  of  nature,  that 
suspended  in  my  breast  the  endless  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  you :  here  let  my  heart 
ever  acknowledge  the  tribute  due  to  filial  love ; 
Avhile  my  sword  avenges  tlie  blood  of  murdere4 
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innocence,  from  whose  honoured  source  I 
drew  my  own  existence. — But  say,  my  lord, 
whence  do  you  derive  this  strange  intelli- 
gence ?  '*  The  count  then  informed  him,  that 
in  his  late  absence  he  had  taken  into  his  family 
a  servant,  discharged  from  the  castle  of  Clair- 
ville,  on  the  death  of  the  late  marquis,  and 
who,  being  a  native  of  Switzerland,  had  re- 
turned to  an  imcle  residing  there  in  credit,  by 
whom  he  had  been  recommended.  That  Prevot, 
interrogated  relative  to  the  motive  of  his  quit- 
ting France,  had  given  him  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  occurrences  which  had  passed 
in  the  family  of  the  marquis,  including  the  fatal 
death  of  the  marchioness,  and  the  loss  of  her 
young  son.  "  These  events, "  continued  the 
count,  "  I  found  from  Prevot's  recital,  passed 
at  a  period  when  I  was  returning  with  my 
wife  through  I'rance  to  Switzerland ;  but  so 
expeditious  was  my  journey,  that  the  foregoing 
circumstances  never  reached  my  ears :  an  in- 
fant son  had  accompanied  our  tour  ;  and  by  a 
sudden  illness  incident  to  children,  it  pleased 
heaven  to  recall  the  gift,  with  which  it  had 
blessed  us  for  a  short  time  :  the  countess  was 
inconsolable,  and  I  feared  grief  would  have 
had  a  fatal  effect  upon  her   delicate  fr^me ; 
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when  an  extraordinary  incident  roused  her 
attention  from  the  indulgence  of  her  private 
woes,  to  exercise  it  on  an  object,  whose  in- 
teresting age  claimed  the  offices  of  humanity 
from  her  maternal  care." 

The  Ranger,  No.  25,  June  14,  179*. 
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HORAT. 

Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 
Justice  o'ertakcs  the  trembling  villain's  speed, 

Francis, 


Albert  listened  with  attentive  silence,  while 
the  Count  de  Bournonville  continued  thus  his 
narrative :  "  My  faithful  Durand  accompanied 
us  in  our  travels;  he  has  spent  his  youth  in  my 
sei-vice,  and,  by  his  firm  attachment,  has  merited 
the  place  which  he  holds  in  my  esteem.  As  we 
were  passing  a  frequented  road,  Durand,  who 
followed  us  on  horseback,  perceived  upon  the 
ground  a  sleeping  infant :  surprised  to  see  no 
person  near,  and  that  the  child  had  been  left 
apparently  unprotected,  he  stopped  his  horse ; 
when,  from  a  wood  which  bordered  the  road,  a 
man  suddenly  started  forth,  and  thus  addressed 
Durand,  in  a  tone  of  agitation  :  '  If  you  have  an 
inclination  to  do  an  act  of  mercy,  take  charge 
of  this  desolate  infant :  his  life  will  be  forfeited, 
should  you  refuse  to  save  him  : — spare  his  inno- 
cence, and  snatch  a  soul  from  guilt :  he  is  of 
noble  blood,  born  to  inherit  a  splendid  fortune. 
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but  vengeance  will  pursue  and  overwhelm  him, 
unless  you  shall  generously  rescue  him." — With 
these  words,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  bounded 
again  into  the  woo(i,  and  left  Durand  in  the 
utmost  consternation :  the  honest  fellow,  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  the  child,  would  not  risk 
a  moment  the  threatened  danger,  but,  lifting 
the  little  infant  gently  from  the  ground,  and 
placing  him  on  his   horse,  soon   overtook  our 
carriage,  and,  stopping  it,  hastily  related  the 
adventure,  and  presented  us  with  the  foundling, 
who,  awakened  by   the   motion,  was  pouring 
forth  his  little  sorrows  :  the  countess  snatched 
him  eagerly  to  her  bosom ;  he  smiled  innocently 
in  her  face,  and  ceased  to  cry,  as  if  recollecting 
in  her  arms  a  mother's  fond  embrace. — 'Yes,* 
said  she,  dissolving  into  tears, '  thou  shalt  be  pro- 
tected, lovely  infant ;  thou  shalt  replace  in  my 
vacant  affections  the  loss  of  my  mourned  Albert. 
— My  care  and   tenderness  shall   supply   that 
of  a   fond  parent,  and  shelter  thee  from  thy 
barbarous    enemies !' — The    better    to    secure 
your  safety,  we  all  agreed  to  call  you  by  the 
name  of  our  lamented  son,  and  to  conduct  you 
to  Switzerland  as  such. — We  swore  to  secresy 
Durand  and  the  countess's  woman,  who  attended 
us,  on  whom  we  could  depend,  and  who  have 
inviolably  kept  the  secret  j  which,  till  this  hour. 
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has  been  concealed  from  all  the  world,  even 
from  yourself,  whom  I  adopted  with  a  tender- 
ness equal  to  parental  sentiments. — Heaven  not 
having  thought  fit  to  bless  me  with  other  chil- 
dren, I  fixed  my  hopes  on  you,  and  had  long 
ceased  to  expect,  and  I  will  confess  even  to 
wish,  that  fate  w^ould  disclose  the  hidden  mystery 
of  your  birth.  You  well  remember  the  dying 
scene  of  the  incomparable  countess,  who  had  so 
tenderly  fulfilled  for  you  a  mother's  duties ; 
you  received  her  blessings  and  mourned  her 
loss  with  filial  sorrow.  I  complied  rather  re- 
luctantly with  your  desire  to  travel,  and  obtained 
your  promise  not  to  be  absent  from  me  on  ypur 
first  expedition  more  than  three  months.  The 
account  which  we  received  from  Prevot  of  the 
unfortunate  death  of  the  marchioness  de  Clair- 
ville,  and  the  unknown  fate  of  her  infant  son, 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  your  adoption,  left  Durand  and  me 
little  doubt,  but  that  you  were  the  devoted  vic- 
tim of  the  concealed  assassin  :  we  determined, 
however,  not  to  let  our  suspicions  transpire 
before  your  return,  which  I  daily  expected  from 
the  last  letters  that  I  had  received.  A  week 
since,  Durand,  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Zurich,  was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  whom  he 
soon  recollected,  in  spite  of  the  vestiges  of  time^^ 
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to  be  the  person  who  had  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  the  infant  Albert. — '  Thank  heaven,' 
exclaimed  the  stranger,  '  I  have  lived  to  meet 
you  once  again !  You  have  never  quitted  my 
remembrance,  although  many  years  have  passed, 
since   I   recommended    to   your   protection    a 
persecuted  child  :  if  he  still  should  live,  heaven 
may  restore  him  to  his  rights. — Condescend  to 
follow  me  to  my  habitation,  where  I  will  unfold 
a  story  terrible  to  relate,  the  concealment  of 
which  has  cost  my  conscience  so  dear.'     Durand 
readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  learned 
from  him  the  confession  ;  that  being  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  the  Baron  de  Morenzi,  he  had 
been  bribed  by  promises,  and  intimidated  by 
threats,  to  assist  his  master  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Clairville  and  her  son  on  the 
road  to  Clairville  castle  ;   but  that,  having  been 
previously  haunted  by  a  horrid  dream,  he  had  de- 
termined to  save,  if  possible,  the  young  marquis; 
that  lie  consulted  with  a  brother,  who  was  also 
in  the  baron's  service,  and  who  afterwards  lost 
his  life  in  the  action,  and  tliey  both  agreed 
togetlicr,  at  all  events,  to  rescue  the  child,  the 
chief  object  of  Morenzi's   malice  and  certain 
impediment   to    his    wishes   of  inlieriting   the 
revenues  of  Clairville  castle.     In  the  beG-inning: 
i)f  the  engagement,  Fargeou  declared,  that,  with 
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a  view  to  save  him,  he  snatched  the  infant  from 
his  mother's  arms,  who  had  swooned  on  the 
approach  of  the  armed  villains  ;  and  havfng 
escaped  with  him  to  the  w^ood  he  lulled  him  to 
sleep  on  a  bank  near  the  road;  where  he 
watched  the  approach  of  some  passengers  whom 
he  hoped  to  move  with  compassion ;  that  he 
waited  not  long,  as  Durand  was  soon  after  sent 
by  providence  to  be  the  fortunate  instrument 
of  his  preservation :  Fargeon  added,  that  he 
then  returned  to  the  baron,  who  himself  had 
headed  the  villainous  troop,  and  found  it  not 
difficult  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  with  his 
own  hands  strangled  the  child,  and  buried  him 
deep  in  a  ditch.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
he  had  married,  and  retired  to  Switzerland  with 
his  wife,  where  he  had  lived,  with  an  upbraiding 
conscience,  ever  since,  upon  the  wages  of  ini- 
quity ; — with  this  sole  consolation,  however, 
that  he  was  in  appearance  alone  guilty  of  mur- 
der :  he  had  lately  arrived  at  the  knovvledge  of 
the  late  marquis's  decease,  and  of  the  succession 
of  the  baron,  which  awakened  in  his  mind  such 
remorse  for  tlie  share  taken  by  him  in  the  de- 
ception, that  he  had  almost  resolved  to  return 
to  France,  in  order  to  divulge  a  secret,  which 
oppressed  his  conscience;  when  he  unexpectedly 
met  and  recollected  Durand,  to  whom  he  re* 
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solutely    confessed    the    whole.      My    faithful 
domestic  lost  no  time  in  imparting  to  me  this 
momentous  secret :  I  had  not  yet  disclosed  to 
Prevot  the  discovery  which  his  intelligence  had 
made  to  me  of  your  family,  but  had  immediately 
confided  it  to  Durand,  whose  report  of  Fargeon's 
confession  added  a  strong  coniirm.ation  of  cir- 
cumstances   sufficiently    evident    before :     the 
secret  yet  remains  between  us  undivulgcd: — 
but   now   is    the    crisis  of  your   fate,  and  the 
moment  is  arrived  for  you  to  assert  your  claims, 
— to  prove  your  existence, — to  expose  to  justice 
the  usurper  of  your  rights, — '*  "  and  the  mur- 
derer of  my  mother  !"  exclaimed  Albert;  "  little 
did  I  conceive,  when  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  lamented  Marquis  de  Clairville,  that  I  was 
performing   an   act  of  duty,   and  following   a 
parent  to  the  grave  !" 

Sleep  visited  not  the  eyelids  of  Albert,  who 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  revolving 
the  wondrous  events  which  had  been  imparted 
to  him :  abhorrence  of  Morenzi's  crimes,  and 
meditated  revenge,  animated  every  faculty  of 
his  mind ; — but,  in  the  midst  of  tliese  filial 
emotions,  tlie  seducing  form  of  Emma  would 
sometimes  glide  into  his  ideas,  enhghtening  the 
future  prospect  of  his  life  with  brightest  hope. 
When  the  count  met  Albert  in  the  morning,  he 
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found  him,  impelled  by  youthful  ardour  and  the 
thirst  of  vengeance,  resolved  to  hasten  to 
Clairville  Castle,  and  to  challenge  the  assassin 
of  his  mother.  The  count  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  impetuosity,  by  representing  to  him 
that  the  judicature  of  France  would  do  him 
ample  justice ;  and  that  they  were  fortunately 
armed  with  evidence  sufficient  to  condemn  a 
traitor,  whose  atrocious  crimes  ought  to  be 
publicly  punished  by  the  exertion  of  those  laws 
which  he  had  violated.  He  proposed,  however, 
without  loss  of  time  to  accompany  him  to 
France,  and  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
seizing  the  person  of  the  Baron  de  Morenzi. — 
Albert  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  count, 
and  they  set  out  accordingly  the  next  m.orning, 
with  a  large  retinue,  among  whom  Durand, 
Fargeon,  and  Prevot  were  included. 

We  will  leave  the  travellers  to  pursue  their 
journey,  while  we  return  to  the  Baron  de  Mo- 
renzi. Du  Val,  ever  indefatigable  in  a  cause 
wherein  his  own  advantage  was  concerned,  had 
resolved  to  make  use  of  the  first  opportunity 
which  should  offer,  to  secure  the  lovely  Emma, 
in  the  absence  of  her  father  :  for  this  purpose, 
he  arose  at  break  of  day,  and  with  two  trusty 
domestics,  in  whom  he  could  confide  the  basest 
designs,  took  his  secret  stand  behind  a  thick 
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hedge,  that  fenced  the  small  garden  of  Bernard, 
with  an  intent  to  watch  his  departure  from  the 
cottage,  and  to  seize  the  unprotected  victim 
whom  he  had  devoted  to  his  own  avarice  and 
the  licentious  passion  of  Morenzi.  While  this 
wretch  was  lurking  in  ambush,  some  peasants, 
accustomed  to  call  their  well-beloved  neighbour 
to  the  occupations  of  the  day,  having  repeated 
their  usual  signal  to  no  purpose,  knocked  at  the 
door;  they  received  no  answer;  an  universal 
consternation  prevailed  among  them  :  after  con- 
sulting some  time,  they  agreed  to  force  the 
door;  which  having  effected,  they  entered,  and 
found  to  their  astonishment  the  cottage  desert- 
ed. Du  Val  and  his  associates  had,  by  this  time, 
joined  in  the  search;  and,  having  no  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  flight  of  Bernard  and  his  daugh- 
ter, hastened  to  the  castle  to  inform  the  baron 
of  a  circumstance  so  mortifying  to  his  passion. 
Morenzi,  exasperated  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, vowed  vengeance  on  the  fugitives,  and 
ordering  a  carriage  to  be  got  ready,  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  Du  Val,  determined  to  over- 
take the  objects  of  his  fury :  altliough  well  con- 
vinced that  they  had  been  too  cautious  to  at- 
tempt concealing  themselves  in  the  village,  be- 
fore his  departure  he  ordered,  that  every  cot- 
tage should  be  searched.     They  took  the  same 
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road   which   Bernard   had   chosen;    and    they 
pursued  the  wanderers  as  closely  as  the  inter- 
val of  some  hours  would  admit.     While  Mo- 
renzi  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  venera- 
ble old  man,   Bernard,   studiously  anxious  to 
protect   his  persecuted   daughter,   impatiently 
waited   the   approach   of  morning,    when   the 
landlord  had  promised  him  a  carriage  r  he  had 
locked  the  door  of  his  daughter's  chamber,  in- 
tending not  to  disturb  her  repose  until  the  mo- 
ment of  departure  should  arrive,  and  had  re- 
turned to  his  room  below ;  where,  anxiously  so- 
licitous for  the  return  of  day,  he  stood  at  a  win- 
dow contemplating  the  declining  moon :  he  was 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  entrance,  through 
the  door,  of  a  large  dog,  which,  jumping  up  to 
his  knees,  began  fawning  upon  him,  as  recol- 
lecting  an   old   acquaintance.      Bernard   soon- 
called  to  his  remembrance  the  faithful  creature  j 
when  his  master,  who  had  missed  his  favourite, 
traced  him  to  that  apartment,  and,  entering  it^ 
discovered  to  the  astonished  Bernard  the  unex- 
pected form  of  Albert :  a  mutual  surprise  and 
pleasure  made  them  exclaim  tlie  same  instant, 
"  Is  it  possible."     An  explanation  soon  took 
place  on  each  side  ;  and  the  Count  de  Bournon- 
ville  having  joined  them,  he  received  Bernard 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  condeseen- 
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sion.     While  the  good  old  man  was  recounting 
the  occasion  of  his  flight,  and  the  designs  formed 
by  M orenzi,  to  betray  the  innocence  of  Emma, 
the  rage  of  Albert  rose  beyond  all  bounds ;  and 
he  solemnly  vowed  that  the  monster  who  had 
thus  injured  him  by  complicated  villany  should 
fall  the  devoted  victim  of  his  aveniiinf]^  arm. — 
**  But  where,"  said  he,  "  is  my  incomparable, 
my  glorious  Emma  ?    Let  me,  by  my  presence, 
reassure  her  tender  apprehensions,  and  swear 
no  fate  shall  separate  us  more  ;  but  that  from 
this  moment  she  shall  find  in  her  devoted  Al- 
bert, the  protector  of  her  innocence,  the  cham- 
pion of  her  honour,  the  avenger  of  her  wrongs  1" 
At  that  instant  a  carriage  drove  furiously  into 
the  yard,  and  two  persons  alighted  from  it,  in 
one  of  whom,  as  it  was  now  day,  Albert  recog- 
nized Morenzi. — The  impulse  of  the  moment 
induced  him  to  follow  the  baron.    They  entered 
a  room  at  the  same  time. — "  Villain,  traitor. 
Usurper,"  exclaimed  Albert,  shutting  the  door, 
and  inattentive  to  his  own  unarmed   situation, 
"  defend  thyself,  if  thou  darest  encounter  the 
just  resentment  of  Henry  de  Clairville,  v/liose 
mother's  blood  demands  the  justice  of  a  son's 
revenge,  from  a  son,  who  calls  upon  thee  to  ex- 
piate with  thy  li^x^  thy  monstrous  crimes." 
The  coward  heart  of  Morenzi,  struck  A\'ith  tlie 
2  D  2 
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horrors  of  all-conscioiis  guilt,  froze  in  his  bosom  j 
and  he  stood  fixed  in  mute  wonder  and  dismay. 
The  Count  de  Bournonville,  accompanied  by 
Bernard  and  his  attendants,  had  joined,  by  this 
time,  the   unarmed  Albert,   who   might   have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  baron*s  resentment,  had 
not  a  sense  of  his  own  villany,  together  with  his 
astonishment  and  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  in- 
jured son  of  Clairville,  arrested  the  trembhng 
arm  of  Morenzi.     The  cautious  friends  of  Al- 
bert almost   by  force   dragged  him  from  the 
room,  and  leaving  Du  Val  only  with  Morenzi, 
fastened  the  door  upon  them,  which  was  guarded 
on  the  outside  by  the  count's  armed  retinue  to 
prevent     escape.     The   baron   had    caught    a 
view  of  Fargeon,  and  recollecting  in  him  the 
man  whom  he  had  employed  to  assassinate  the 
young  Henry,  he  felt  a  strong  and  fatal  presage 
of  his  own  impending  fate :  his  brain  was  seized 
with  sudden  desperation  ;  he  snatched  from  his 
pocket  a  loaded  pistol,  and  before  Du  Val  could 
wrest  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  he  lodged  its 
contents  in  his  own  head,  and  fell  thus  self-con- 
victed, the  devoted  sacrifice  of  his   conscious 
and  accumulated  crimes. 

Du  Val,  terrified,  flew  to  a  window,  and 
throwing  open  the  sash,  proclaimed  murder,  in 
a  voice  so  audible  tliat  he  instantly  collected  to- 
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gether  a  concourse  of  persons,  who,  urged  by  cu- 
riosity, surrounded  the  house,  and  demanded 
admittance  into  the  room  from  whence  the 
alarm  proceeded.  The  affrighted  landlord  like- 
wise peremptorily  claimed  liberty  to  enter; 
which  being  granted  on  condition  that  the  pri- 
soners should  not  be  suffered  to  escape,  they 
rushed  into  the  room,  found  the  baron  lifeless, 
and  Du  Val  leaning  over  his  dead  master,  with 
looks  expressive  of  horror  and  consternation. 
When  Albert  viewed  his  fallen  enemy,  he  stood 
for  some  moments  wrapt  in  silent  wonder — -then 
exclaimed,  "  Chaste  shade  of  my  departed  mo- 
ther, be  appeased  ! — The  arm,  which  shed  thy 
guiltless  blood,  has  in  his  own  revenged  thee, 
and  marks,  by  this  dread  deed  of  justice,  the  un- 
erring hand  of  heavenly  retribution."  He  then 
quitted  the  apartment,  and  withdrew  with  the 
Count  de  Bournonville,  who  had  given  orders 
that  proper  attention  to  the  body  should  be  paid; 
they  now  consulted  what  measure  they  should 
take  to  conceal  from  Emma  a  catastrophe  so  fa- 
tal, till  they  could  remove  her  from  this  horrid 
scene. 

Bernard  determined  to  go  to  his  daughte  's 
chamber  ;  and  undertook  with  cautious  tender- 
ness to  unfold  to  her  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, that  Albert  and  the  count  had  alighte<3 
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from  their  chaise  at  the  moment  of  Emma's  arri- 
val. 

Harassed  by  the  violent  agitations  of  mind 
and  body  which  she  had  undergone,  Emma  had 
enjoyed  for  some  time  the  most  refreshing  and 
profound  repose ;  from  which  she  was  roused 
at  length  by  confused  sounds  of  voices,  that 
proceeded  from  below:  she  started  up,  and  re- 
collecting all  at    once  her   perilous    situation, 
which  the  light  of  the  sun,  beaming  through  the 
curtains,  painted  in  strong  colours,  she  felt  her 
apprehensions  of  pursuit  renewed ;    hastening 
therefore  to  adjust  her  dress,  she  tied  on  her 
straw  bonnet,  with  an  intent  to  rejoin  her  father, 
when  he  suddenly  entered ;   and  tenderly  in- 
quiring after  her  health,  he  found  her  so  ap- 
prehensive of  danger,  from  the  interval  of  time 
which  they  had  lost  at  the  inn,  that  he  ventured 
to  inform  her  of  Albert's  arrival,  and  of  his  wait- 
ing impatiently  to  be  admitted  into  her  pre- 
sence :  the  glowing  blush  of  momentary  plea- 
sure animated  her  lovely  cheek,  but  instantly 
retreating,  was  succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness. 
"  Ah,  my  father,"  said  she,  "  how  shall  I  avoid 
him  ?  We  must  meet  no  more. — I  have  taught 
my  heart  to  renounce  each  fond  idea  which  it 
had  dared  to  form  :  lionour  demands  the  sacri- 
/ice :  let  us  fiy  then  from  redoubled  danger." 
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"  O  jny  exalted  girl,"  interrupted  Bernard, 
while  tears  of  transport  glistened  in  his  eyes  ; 
"  well  dost  thou  deserve  the  bright  reward 
which  now  awaits  thy  courage  and  thy  virtue ; 
descend  with  me  into  the  garden,  where  thou 
mayest  guiltless  behold  again  the  worthy  Albert, 
thy  faithful  lover,  and  thy  destined  husband. 
Let  me  lead  thee  to  him  ;  he  shall  resolve  thy 
timid  doubts,  and  banish  that  incredulity  which 
speaks  in  thy  countenance." — Emma  followed 
her  father,  in  silent  astonishment,  to  a  small 
shrubbery  at  the  end  of  a  serpentine-walk,  where 
Albert  waited  her  approach,  when,  in  an  instant, 
she  beheld  him  at  her  feet,  "  Receive,'*  said 
lie,  with  a  look  of  rapture,  "  the  heart,  the  hand 
of  Albert,  or  ratlier  of  Henry  de  Clairvilie,  the 
lawful  heir  of  that  usurped  castle  ^d  its  wide 
domains.  I  hail  thee  mistress  of  those  sacred 
shades,  where  first  my  vows  of  constancy  and 
iove  were  offered  in  the  attesting  ear  of  heaven  1 
within  those  hallowed  walls  a  solemn  ceremony 
shall  bind  our  faith. — The  Baron  de  Morenzi  is 
no  more." 

"  Alas,"  interrupted  Emma,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  has  Albert  then  drenched  his  sword  in 
blood  I — do  I  beliold  a  murderer  ?" — "  No,"  re- 
plied the  lover,  "  Morenzi  fell  the  victim  of  his 
conscience,  iind  of  heaven's  avenging  judLcment. 
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Accept  a  guiltless  hand,  a  constant  heart,  and 
a  name  unsullied." — The  Count  de  Bournon-*^ 
ville  at  the  same  instant  reached  the  spot ;  when 
the  young  lover  presented  to  him  the  fair  object 
of  his  affections,  whom  he  saluted  with  respect 
and  cordiality,  felicitating  them  both  on  their 
approaching  happiness. 

Events  so  extraordinary  being  soon  circulated 
through  the  adjacent  country,  they  were  re- 
ceived at  the  castle  of  Clairville  with  dread  and 
wonder,  but  in  its  neighbourhood  with  unfeign- 
ed transport  and  exulting  joy.  The  unlooked- 
for  restoration  of  a  family  to  which  they  were 
strongly  attached  by  every  tie  of  affection,  gra- 
titude, and  filial  duty,  broke  at  once  the  galling 
yoke  of  that  oppressive  slavery  under  which 
the  tenants  had  groaned  during  tlie  short  reign 
of  an  usurper,  and  promised  them  at  once  li- 
berty and  happiness. 

The  approach  of  the  young  marquis  to  the 
mansion  of  his  ancestors  being  announced,  he 
was  met  some  miles  from  the  castle  by  all  the 
peasantry,  who  welcomed  and  followed  him  with 
acclamations  of  unfeigned  delight. 

The  return  of  Bernard  and  his  beauteous 
daughter,  who  were  universally  beloved,  was 
likewise  hailed  by  their  rustic  neighbours,  with 
an  honest  simplicity  of  heart,  to  which  that  envy 
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is  unknown,  which  so  often  mingles  with  the  sen- 
timents of  those  born  in  the  superior  ranks  of 
life  ;  and  they  cordially  congratulated  Bernard, 
on  the  rewards  which  awaited  his  merits,  in  the 
advancement  of  his  virtuous  daughter. 

As  the  high  and  venerable  turrets  of  his  na- 
tive castle  rose  to  the  view  of  Henry,  emerging 
from  the  thick  foliage  of  the  lofty  trees  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  a  thousand  varied  emo- 
tions filled  his  noble  heart ;  tears  to  the  memory 
of  his  unfortunate  and  revered  {)arents  rolled 
down  his  manly  cheek;  while  gratitude  to 
heaven,  for  the  restoration  of  those  rights  that 
empowered  him  to  diffuse  happiness  around  him, 
softened  his  filial  sorrow. 

Bernard  and  Emma  entered  their  little  dwel- 
ling with  sensations  very  different  from  those 
with  which  they  had  so  lately  quitted  it.  They 
wafted  their  mutual  thanks  to  that  Being,  whose 
mercy  had  preserved  them  from  the  machinations 
of  a  once  dreaded,  but  now  vanquished  enemy. 
The  prosperous  fortune  that  awaited  Emma, 
filled  her  bosom  with  humble  gratitude  ;  but  the 
lowly  unambitious  mind  of  this  diild  of  inno- 
cence, impenetrable  to  pride  and  vanity,  felt 
no  haughty  exultation  in  the  prospect  of  her  ap- 
proaching elevation  to  a  rank,  the  splendour  of 
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which  could  neither  dazzle  her  eyes,  nor  mis- 
lead her  judgment. 

The  Marquis  de  Clairville  suffered  not  the 
object  of  his  true  and  tried  affection  to  remain 
long  in  her  humble  retreat ;  he  reminded  Ber- 
nard of  the  promise  which  he  had  given  him  of 
his  daughter's  hand. 

The  scruples  of  delicacy,  the  conflicts  of  duty, 
and  the  claims  of  honour,  no  longer  could  be 
urged  as  obstacles  to  oppose  such  generous 
wishes :  sufficiently  had  Emma  proved  the  con^ 
scientious  virtues  of  her  heart ;  superior  there- 
fore to  the  arts  of  disguise  and  affectation,  she 
obeyed  her  father's  summons  to  meet  her  noble 
lover  at  the  altar,  where  they  exchanged  their 
mutual  vows,  and  were  crowned  by  an  approv- 
ing Providence  with  that  refined  happiness, 
which  disinterested  love  and  irreproachable  ho? 
nour  alone  can  merit. 

For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeed^?. 

CoN'GREVE. 

The  Ranger,  No.  26,  June  21,  1794. 
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iSTo.  CLXXXI, 

■ Natura  sublimis  et  acer : 

Nam  spiral  tragicuin  satis  et  feliciter  audet. 

HORAT. 

For  high  and  ardent  is  his  native  vein, 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  tragic  scene, 
And  dares  successful. 

Francis, 


The  scenery  of  this  play  is  laid  in  Germany,  and 
the  actions  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Maximilian,  Count  de  Moor,  has  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Francis ;  the  younger,  jealous  of 
his  brother*s  seniority,  by  cowardly  and  ma- 
licious insinuations,  endeavours  to  prejudice  :iis 
father  against  Charles,  who  is  absent  at  Leip- 
zick ;  he  succeeds — and  induces  him  to  write  a 
letter  of  disinheritance  couched  in  the  m^st 
unkind  and  forbidding  terms.  Driven  to  des- 
peration, the  hero  of  the  piece  becomes  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  forests  of 
Bohemia ;  returns  in  disgrace  to  the  habitation 
of  his  father  in  Franconia  (after  a  report  liad 
been  industriously  communicated  of  his  deat.i), 
and  finds  that  Ameha,  whose  reciprocal  atta:h- 
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ment  had  been  attested  by  the  interchanging  of 
rings,  proves  inconstant ;  that  letters  of  contri- 
tion to  his  father  had  been  intercepted  by  Fran- 
cis, who,  at  that  time,  had  also  privately  impri- 
soned the  old  man  in  a  tower,  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  him  to  death,  that  he  might  antici- 
pate the  inheritance.  By  accident,  Charles  de 
Moor  discovers  that  his  father  is  yet  alive,  hav- 
ing been  secretly  supplied  w^ith  food  by  a  servant; 
the  old  man  is  released ;  and,  as  a  punishment 
for  Francis,  he  is  made  to  supply  his  place ',  but 
Charles,  impatient  of  the  appellation  of  treachery 
and  weakness,  which  the  robbers  gave  to  his 
desertion  of  them,  and  his  love  to  Amelia  (with 
whom  the  tenderest  reconciliation  had  taken 
place  previous  to  the  disengagement  from  their 
connexion),  as  an  act  of  heroism  he  stabs  her, 
and  delivers  himself  up  to  a  poor  wretched 
officer,  who  labours  by  the  day  for  the  bread  of 
eleven  children,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  reward 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  head  of  Charles 
de  Moor. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  play;  but  in 
dramatic  compositions  we  generally  look  for 
some  GREAT  character  as  an  object  of  imitation; 
in  The  Robbers  we  are  disappointed :  but  as 
naiure  guides  the  pencil  of  Schiller,  a  mor^ 
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animated  and  faithful  portraiture  of  human  life 
may  be  expected,  than  if  he  had  studied  under 
the  cold  tutorage  of  art :   no  single  character 
is  in  reality  worthy  of  imitation  throughout ; 
therefore  every  representation  of  perfection  is 
unnatural,  as  being  the  representation  of  what 
does  not  exist ;  it  is  this  consideration  which 
induces  me  to  admire  the  address  of  our  author 
—though  I  suspect  the  admiration  is  singular 
— in  making  Amelia  fall  in  love  with  her  Charles 
(whom  she  imagines  to  be  dead)  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Count  de  Braund :   every  reader   of 
sensibility  and  feeling  must  Weep  over  the  weak- 
ness of  her  conduct — but  hushed  be  every  cen- 
sure on  the  poet ;  let  him  rather  pour  a  sigh 
upon  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  reluctantly 
acknowledge,  that  this  trait  of  the  human  mind 
is  just.    The  generality  of  modern  composers, 
I   am  aware,    tamely    unwilling  to   sully  the 
purity  of  their  favourite  character,  would  have 
issued  from  the  lips  of  Amelia  every  possible 
variety  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  on  the  sup- 
posed stranger,  for  the  arrogant  and  untimely 
intrusion  of  his  addresses  ;  but  here  the  genius 
of  Schiller,   from    an    acquaintance    with    the 
springs  of  human  passions,    has  artfully  made 
her  love  for  Charles  the  very  cause  of  incon- 
stancv. 
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(Act  IV. — Amelia  alone,  after  her  conversa-i 
iion  xvith  the  stranger.) 

"  '  You  are  in  tears  Amelia !' — these  were 
his  words — and  spoken  with  that  expression — 
Oh,  it  summed  up  a  thousand  dear  remem- 
brances— scenes  of  past  dehght — as  in  my  days 
of  happiness — my  golden  spring  of  love — hark! 
— 'tis  the  nightingale !  O,  such  was  thy  song, 
sweet  bird,  in  those  blest  days — so  bloomed  the 
flowers — and  when   I    lay   enraptured   on   his 

neck Sure,  if  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hover 

around  the  living,  this  stranger  is  the  angel  of 
my  Charles — O  false  and  faithless  heart !  and 
dost  thou  seek  thus  artfully  to  vail  thy  perfidy  ? 
No,  no,  begone  for  ever  from  this  breast  the 
weak,  the  impious  wish. — Here,  in  this  heart, 
where  Charles  lies  buried,   shall  never  human 

being  fill  his  place and  yet  this  stranger ;  this 

unknown — 'tis  wonderful  my  thoughts  should 
dwell  thus  strong,  thus  constantly  upon  him — 
as  'twere  my  Charles's  picture — his  features 
seem  to  melt  into  the  very  image — of  my  only 
love  '  You  are  in  tears  Amelia !'  Ha !  let  me 

fly." 

The  firmness  of  Amelia  is  withered  by  her 
extreme  susceptibility :  her  character  has  but 
little  of  the  heroine  ;  warm  and  passionate  in 
her  affections,  a  tale  of  sorrow  would  agitate 
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every  fibre  in  her  frame ;  equally  ardent  and 
implacable  in  her  resentment.  Htr  conversation 
with  Francis,  to  whose  malignity  she  attributes 
the  disinheritance  of  her  lover,  is  a  fine  specimen 
how  animated  is  language  when  dictated  by 
hatred  and  abhorrence. 

"  Francis.  (Approach'wg.)  What  have  these 
poor  violets  done  to  offend  you  ? 

"  Amelia.  (Starting.)  Is  it  you !  you  here  ! 
whom  of  all  mankind  I  most  desire  to  see. 

*'  Francis.  Me  ?  Is  it  possible !  me  of  all 
mankind ! 

"  Amelia.  You,  sir,  even  you — ^I  have 
hungered — I  have  thirsted  for  the  sight  of  you 
— stay  I  conjure  you. — Here,  poisoner,  let  me 
enjoy  my  highest  pleasure — let  me  curse  thee 
to  thy  face. 

"  Francis.  Why  am  I  thus  treated?  you 
wrong  me  child  ; — go  to  the  father  who — 

"  Amelia.  The  father — ha!  that  father,  who 
gives  his  son  the  bread  of  despair  to  eat,  while 
he  pampers  himself  with  the  richest  delicacies  ; 
who  gluts  his  palled  appetite  with  costly  wines, 
and  rests  his  palsied  limbs  on  down,  while  his 
son — his  noble  son — the  paragon  of  all  that's 
worthy,  all  that's  amiable,  that's  great — wants 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life — shame  to  you,  mon- 
sters of  inhumanity,  unic-ling,  brutal  monsters  J 
his  onlv  son ! 
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"  Francis.     I  thought  he  had  two  sons. 

"  Amelia.  Ay !  he  deserves  many  sons  such 
as  you — yes,  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
death,  he  shall  extend  his  feeble  hands,  and 
seek  to  grasp  for  the  last  time  his  injured,  noble 
Charles,  let  him  feel  thy  icy  hand,  thou  fiend, 
and  shudder  at  the  touch! — O,  how  sweet — 

HOW  DELICIOUS  THE  CURSE  OF  A  DYING  FATHER  !'* 

He  who  can  read  this  passage  without  the 
strongest  emotions — without  feeling  his  blood 
run  cold  through  every  vein — may  close  the 
book,  and  seek  amusement  in  a  mathematical 
proposition. 

In  the  character  of  Francis,  we  should  hope 
that  Schiller  has  created  a  monster  which  nature 
would  have  been  ashamed  of;  such  foul  malevo- 
lence, so  general  a  negation  of  whatever  is  good, 
such  a  consummation  of  atrocity,  could  only 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  a  fiend. 
His  soliloquies,  however,  very  frequently  remind 
us  of  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward 
Richard  IH.  In  the  first  act  he  says,  "  I  have 
a  heavy  debt  of  hatred  against  nature,  and  by 
my  soul !  I'll  make  it  good — w^hy  was  that 
hideous  burden  of  deformity  laid  upon  me  alone; 
— of  all  my  race  on  me  alone? — Hell  and  dam- 
nation !  on  me  alone — as  if  she  had  formed  me 
only  of  the  scum,  the  very  refuse  of  her  stuff 
she  damned  me  from  my  birth !  and  here  I  swear 
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eternal  enmity  against  her — Fll  blast  her  fairest 
works  : — what  are  to  me  the  ties  of  kindred ! 
I'll  burst  those  trammels  of  affection—bonds  of 
the  soul — I  never  knew  your  force.  She 
denied  me  the  sweet  play  of  her  heart,  and  all 
its  persuasive  eloquence — what  must  its  place 
supply?  Imperious  force — henceforth  be  that  the 
only  servant  of  my  wishes — and  all  shall  yield 
before  me."  Again,  in  Act  2  :  "  Pardon  me, 
dame  Nature !  if  I  owe  you  a  grudge  for  the  form 
you  have  given  me — complete  your  work  by 
stripping  me  of  every  vestige  of  humanity  !'* 
So  in  Richard  III.  Glo'ster  says, 

I  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty^ 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 
I  that  am  curtaii'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  &c.— — 

. Since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 

Again  in  Henry  VI.  Part  3,  Act  5,  scene  6, 

he  says, 

Then  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so. 
Let  Iicll  make  crook'd  my  maid  to  answer  it. 

In  the  character  of  Richard,  courage  was  a 

VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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prominent  feature — Francis  is  the  veriest  coward 
imaginable  :  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Richard 
fell  like  a  hero ;  Francis,  frightened  at  a  pistol- 
shot,  is  taken  like  a  poltroon.  The  dream  of 
Kichard,  however,  on  the  eve  of  his  engagement 
with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  when  the  ghosts  of 
a-U  that  he  had  murdered  came  to  his  tent,  pro- 
claims the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience : 

Soft — I  did  but  dream — 

O  coward  conscience, — how  dost  thou  afflict  me ! 
The  lights  burn  blue — is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myself? 

Schiller  has,  with  equal  success,  haunted  the 
dreams  of  Francis  with  the  black  catalogue 
of  his  own  crimes ;  the  terrible  sublimity  of  the 
quotation  will  plead  my  excuse  for  transcribing 
it 

''  Francis.  Nay,  Daniel — I  must  tell  you— ? 
'tis  so  odd — you'll  laugh,  I  promise  you  : — you 
must  know,  1  thought  I  had  been  feasting  like  a 
prince,  and  I  laid  me  down,  quite  happy,  on 
one  of  the  grassy  banks  of  the  garden — there  I 
fell  asleep,  and  all  of  a  sudden — but  you'll 
)augh  >vhen  I  tell  you. — • 

^'  Daniel.     All  of  a  sudden-— what  ? 

^'  Francis.  All  of  a  sudden  I  was  awaked  by 
^  plap  of  thunder — I  got  upon  my  feet,  and,  stag» 
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gering,  looked  around  me — when  lo !  the  whole 
horizon  seemed  to  be  one  great  sheet  of  fire— 
the  mountains,  towns,  and  forests  seemed  to 
melt  like  wax  in  a  furnace ;  and  then  a  dread- 
ful tempest  arose,  which  drove  before  it  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  ocean. 

"  Daniel.  Good  God !  it  is  the  description 
of  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  Francis.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  ridiculous 
stuff?  Then  I  saw  a  person  come  forward,  who 
held  in  his  right  hand  a  brazen  balance,  which 
stretched  from  east  to  west — he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  '  Approach  ye  children  of  the  dust, 
I  weigh  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.* 

*'  Daniel.      God  have  mercy  upon  me ! 

'*  Francis.  All  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
terror,  and  every  countenance  was  pale  as  ashes 
— *twas  then  I  thought  I  heard  my  name  in  a 
dreadful  voice  that  issued  in  thunder  from  the 
mountain — a  voice  that  froze  the  marrow  in  my 
bones,  and  made  my  teeth  chatter  as  if  they  had 
been  of  iron. 

"  Daniel.     O  may  God  forgive  you ! 

"  Francis.  He  did  not  forgive  me. — Be- 
hold, an  old  man  appeared,*  bent  to  the  ground 
with   sorrow — a    horrible    sight ;    for    he    had 

*  It  is  perliaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  figure  represents 
fcis  father,  whom  he  supposed  he  had  starved  to  death. 

2  E  2 
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gnawed  away  one  half  of  his  arm  from  hunger. 
' — None  could  bear  to  look  upon  him. — I  knew 
him  : — He  cut  off  one  of  his  grey  locks,  and 
threw  it  from  him — Then  I  heard  a  voice  issue 
from  the  smoke  of  the  mountain  :  '  Mercy  and 
forgiveness  to  all  the  sinners  of  the  earth  !  Thou 
ONLY  ART  rejected/ — (After  a  long  pause.) 
Why  don't  you  laugh?" 

Can  any  thing  exceed  the  ghastly  horror  of 
this  dream?  and  the  idea  of  laughing  at  it — the 
wildest  and  most  distempered  imagination  can- 
not conceive  a  parallel. 

I  should  swell  a  single  essay  too  much,  were 
I  to  insert  the  whole  of  my  observations  in  it : 
in  the  next  number  I  shall  take  an  opportunity 
of  concluding  them. 

The  Cabinet,  vol.  i.  p.  84* 
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No.  CLXXXII. 

There  is  no  thread  so  finely  spun,  as  that  which 
weaves  the  bands  of  guilt. 

KOBBERS. 


The  principal  feature  in  this  play  is  horror;  and 
the  power  of  exciting  this  emotion  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  forte  of  Schiller:  that  energy  of  expres- 
sion which  thrills  through  every  vein,  that  wild- 
ness  of  fancy  w^hich  startles  every  reader,  he  well 
knew  would  lead  along  the  most  intractable  at- 
tention, and  wake  the  soundest  slumbers  of  a 
stoic :  he  well  knew  that  a  tale  of  terror  would 
work  its  way  into  the  soul  that  was  inaccessible 
to  sorrow ;  he  well  knew  that  the  heart  must 
possess  a  refinement  of  feeling,  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  somewhat  above  the  common  portion 
of  humanity,  before  it  can  sympathise  with  the 
anguish  of  disappointed  love,  and  vibrate  with 
every  palpitation  of  a  woman's  breast.  But 
man,  in  every  gradation  of  character,  and  every 
variety  of  condition,  from  the  depths  of  barba- 
rity to  the  very  summit  of  civilization,  from  a 
state  of  stupidity  to  sensibility  itself,  would  feel 
affrighted  at  the  daring  councils  of  a  desperate 
banditti,  and  shudder  at  the  foul  and  unqualified 
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malignity  of  such  a  fiend  as  Francis.  The  ter- 
ror of"  Sir  Bertrand,*'  and  the  achievements  of 
the  "  Old  English  Baron,'*  will  remain,  when  the 
languishments  of  unhappy  passion,  and  the  soft 
sighs  which  swell  the  imagery  of  poetic  fiction, 
shall  have  faded  away  "  like  a  sunbeam  in  the 
day  of  the  gloomy  storm." 

The  characters  of  this  play,  if  they  are  un- 
common, are  consistent.     I  have  already  ven- 
tured a  vindication  of  Schiller,  in  representing 
Amelia  as  inconstant  to  Charles ;  as  it  appears 
to  me,  in  such  circumstances,  a  weakness  by  no 
means  unnatural ;   and  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  the  opinion.     Cowardice    and  villany  are 
generally   concomitants :    there   are    but    two 
cowards  in  the  piece,  Francis  and  Speigelberg, 
and  they  are  both  villains ;  perhaps,  I  cannot 
reverse  the  proposition,  and  say — there  are  but 
two  villains — yet,  among  the  robbers,  almost  all 
the  other  characters  have  some  solitary  spark  of 
generosity  or  grandeur,  which  beams  through, 
the  thick  cloud  of  vice,  and  flashes  admiration 
on  the  moralist  himself     When  the  band  are 
sleeping   on   the   ground,   and   Speigelberg  is 
tempting  Razman  to  the  assassination  of  their 
captain,  Switzer  gets  up  secretly :  "Ha!  villain 
— I  have  not  forgot  the  Bohemian  forest — when 
you  screamed  like  a  pitiful  scoundrel,  that  the 
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enemy  was  upon  us — ''twas  then  I  swore  it  by 
my  soul — have  at  your  heart,  you  murderer."— 
Moor  shortly  afterwards  entering,  he  runs  to 
meet  him,  "  Welcome,  captain !  I  have  been  a 
little  choleric  in  your  absence  (shews  him  the 
dead  body).  Be  you  judge  between  me  and 
this  man — he  wanted  to  murder  you, — to  stab 
you  in  the  back. 

"Moor.  Avenging  power !  thy  hand  is  here! 
Was  it  not  he  whose  syren  song  seduced  us  ?  * 
Here  consecrate  this  sword  to  the  avenging 
God,  whose  ways  are  incomprehensible. — Swit- 
zer !  'twas  not  thy  hand  that  did  this  deed  ? 

"  SwiTZER.  Zounds !  but  it  was  my  hand,  and 
may  I  be  cursed  if  I  think  it  the  worst  action  of 
my  life.  (Throxcs  down  the  sword  upon  the 
body^  and  goes  out  in  a  passion.)'*  Mark  the  re- 
flection of  Moor — "  (Moor  very  thoughtfully) 
I  see  it  plain!  Father  of  heaven !  I  know  it. 
The  dry  leaves  fall  around — the  autumn  of  my 
days  is  come  ! — take  him  out  of  my  sight."  t 

But  a  service,  though  not  of  such  importance, 

*  Speigelberg,  under  the  expe(;tation  of  being  proclaimed 
captain,  was  the  hrst  who  proposed  to  his  companions  and 
Moor,  that  they  'should  form  themselves  into  a  band  of  rob- 
bers ;  he  had  a  grudge  against  Moor,  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointment. 

f  In  the  above  passage,  a  reader  of  Ossian  may  recognise 
a  language  of  "  the  times  of  old." 
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which  discovered  a  more  amiable  and  tender 
trait  of  character,  is  remarkable,  when  Moor  af* 
ter  the  rescue  of  Roller  j  fatigued  with  fighting, 
throws  himself  on  the  ground — "  I  must  rest 
here — my  joints  are  shook  asunder; — my  tongue 
cleaves  to  my  mouth— dry  as  a  potsherd."* 

*  To  excite  thirst,  is  an  effect  of  wounds.  "When  Hotspur 
gives  Henry  IV.  an  account  of  the  engagement  between  Mor- 
timer and  Glendower,  he  says, 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  ihcy  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood, 

I  must  now  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  whilst  I  offer  an 
explanatory  critique  on  a  passage  in  Shukspeare,  which  cer- 
tainly is  irrelevant  to  the  subject ;  but  I  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity even  so  good  as  the  present,  at  any  other  time.  In 
the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  (Act  I.  S.  3),  speaking  of 
**  DAMNED  Glekdower,"  lie  calls  him  the  "  great  magi- 
cian.'* Profuse  as  are  the  commentators  on  Shaksperre, 
I  have  seen  no  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  assign  any  reason 
for  the  application  of  this  term  ;  it  seems  to  be  this  ;  after  th« 
capture  of  Mortimer,  in  1401,  Glendower  still  continuing  his 
depredations  on  the  country  bordering  on  "Wales,  the  king 
marched  against  him,  two  several  times,  and  returned  v.'ithout 
any  success,  from  the  superior  address  of  Glendower,  in  retir- 
ing among  the  mountains  of  Snowden,  where  he  v/as  inacces- 
sible. Thus  disappointed,  Henry  was  preparing,  a  third  time, 
to  ravy.ge  the  country,  when  the  weather  becoming  suddenly 
very  stormy,  lie  was  obliged  to  desist  from  tlie  undertaking : 

Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolin^ifbroke  made  head 
Against  my  pov.er;  thrice  from  the  t)an!vs  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  have  I  sent 
llim  bootless  home,  and  weather-bcatc  n  back. 

From  this  circumstiince,  the  Eiigli;^!!  army  imagined  that 
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Switzer,  seeing  the  situation  of  his  master, 
although  equally  tired  and  weakened  himself, 
silently  steals  out,  and  after  a  time  returns^ 
"  Captain,  here,  drink  1 — water  cool  and  fresh  as 
ice."- — This  trifling  attention  displays  a  dispo- 
sition so  affectionate  and  kind,  that  we  cannot 
but  admire  it. 

the  Welch  chieftain  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Devil,  ta 
dissipate  the  cloud  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  coun- 
try. 

Shakspeare  might  possibly  have  put  the  words  **  great 
MAGICIAN — DAMNED  Glendower,"  into  the  mouth  of  Hen- 
ry, ignorant  that  such  a  story  was  in  circulation.  No  one 
knew  better  than  himself,  how  to  describe  the  manners  and 
superstitions  that  marlc  the  earlier  stages  of  society ;  he  knew 
that  every  event  which  is  extraordinary — peculiarly  either 
fortunate  or  unfortunate — is  then  attributed  to  the  supernatu- 
ral agency  of  good  or  evil  genii,  and  tliat  tempests  are  more 
particularly  considered  as  being  under  their  direction.  To 
this  day,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  vulgar  entertain  a 
potion,  that  the  "  spirit  of  the  mountain"  shrieks  a  prognostic 
of  every  storm.  That  such  was  the  opinion  formerly,  may  be 
collected  from  various  passages  in  Ossian :  in  "  Conlath  and 
Cuthona,"  when  Toscar  describes  his  flight  with  the  latter, 
to  his  friend  Fereuth,  he  says,  "  The  night  was  stormy.  From 
their  hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  sea  darkly 
tumbled  against  the  blast.  The  roaring  waves  climbed  against 
the  rocks.  The  lightning  came  often,  and  showed  the  blasted 
fern.  Fereuth,  I  saw  the  ghost  that  embroiled  the  night.  Si- 
lent he  stood  on  yonder  bank.  His  robe  of  mist  flew  on  the 
wind.  1  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  seemed  and 
full  of  thought !"  The  exquisite  beauty  of  this  passage  will 
have  already  pleaded  my  excuse  for  transcribing' it,  and  I  will 
»ot  lengthen  my  digression  by  any  apology. 
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I  have  already  shewn  the  similitude  between 
the  character  of  Francis  and  that  of  Richard  III.; 
and  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  character 
of  Glo*ster,  in  King  Lear,  strongly  resembles 
that  of  old  Moor,  in  credulity  and  weakness ; 
each  parent  suffers  the  younger  son  to  chill  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  for  the  elder. — Charles 
is  banished  from  his  father's  house,  and  disin- 
herited. Edgar — Poor  Tom — Poor  Turlygood ! 
"  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree,  escaped  the 
hunt,*'  and  to  avoid  being  seized  for  the  sake  of 
a  reward  which  was  offered  by  proclamation, 

'  Bethought 


To  take  the  basest  and  the  poorest  shape. 
That  ever  penur}%  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast. 

The  outcast  child,  in  both  instances,  becomes 
the  saviour  of  his  father :  Moor  is  rescued  from 
the  jaws  of  a  dungeon  by  the  injured,  yet  for- 
giving Charles ;  and  the  hand  of  Edgar,  in  dis- 
guise, prevents  the  leap  of  Glo'ster  down  the 
dizzy  cliff  of  Dover ;  the  vices  too  of  Francis 
and  the  bastard  Edmund,  bring  to  each  the  pu- 
nishment of  death. 

I  am  ignorant  whether  Schiller  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Shakspeare ; — a  circum- 
stance highly  probable,  and  there  are  undoubt- 
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edly  many  passages,  as  well  as  characters,  in 
the  one,  which  remind  us  of  the  other :  I  do 
not  mention  it  as  a  truth  in  the  least  deroga- 
tory from  the  merit  of  Schiller,  for  it  certainly 
is  not ;  and  if  the  language  and  imagery  of  Os- 
sian  be  occasionally  interwoven,  no  reader  will 
risk  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste,  by  cen- 
suring the  imitation.  "  Oh  were  this  my 
Charles's  hand!  But  he  is  gone! — He  is  in  the 
narrow  house !  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death ! — 
he  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  my  complaint — I 
must  die  amidst  the  strangers — no  son  have  I 
to  close  my  eyes!'*  Thus  CuthuUin,  after  his 
defeat,  laments  the  loss  of  his  heroes,  and  the 
probability  of  his  dying  among  strangers : 
*'  Pale,  silent,  low  on  their  bloody  beds,  are 
they  who  were  my  friends !  O  spirit  of  the  lately 
dead,  meet  CuthuUin  on  his  heath!  Speak  to 
him  on  the  wind,  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tu- 
la's cave  resounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  shall 
lie  unknown.  No  bard  shall  hear  of  me.  No 
grey  stone  shall  rise  to  my  renown."  * 

The  incidents  of  this  tragedy  are  striking, 
but  not  confused;  no  labyrinth  of  plot  to  be- 
wilder— to  imprison  the  imagination  :  at  one 
time  it  is  suffered  to  frolic  amid  the  luxuriance 
of  description — now  it  glows  with  admiration  on 

*  Fingal,  book  S, 
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the  e>t<5fellericies  of  Charles — and  now— with  pity 
pauses  Oii  his  faults!  now  it  shrinks  with  hon'(i>t 
from  the  unprincipled  atrocities  of  the  gang — - 
arid  rio^v  it  is  suffered  to  languish  on  the  pale, 
trembling  bosom  of  Amelia. 
•  The  Robbers  has  been  censured,  as  a  pro- 
duction baneful  to  society.  The  rigour  of  the 
Germanic  institution  prohibited  the  exhibitioii 
of  it,  arid,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  the  au- 
thor was  forbidden  the  use  of  his  pen.  As  a 
most  elegant  and  ample  vindication,  however,  of 
the  general  principles  it  contains,  is  given  in 
the  preface,  I  shall  content  myself  with  particu- 
larizing some  few  passages,  at  once  fraught  with 
humanity  and  goodnesg. 

After  the  formidable  and  tremendous  rescue 
of  Roller  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
the  conversation  in  the  second  act,  between 
Moor  and  Schufterle,  proclaim  how  abhorrent 
were  the  feelings  of  the  former,  from  the  mon- 
strous barbarity  of  the  latter. 

"  SwiTZER.  Schufterle,  can  you  tell  how  many 
were  killed  ? 

"  Schufterle.  Eighty-three,  they  say^ — the 
steeple  crushed  sixty  of  them  to  death. 

"  Moor.  (In  a  very  serious  tone.)  Roller, 
you  were  dearly  bought ! 

"  Schufterle.  Pah,  pah !  what  signifies  all 
that  ?  indeed,  if  they  had  been  men — but  they 
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were  mere  babies  in  leading-strings— mere  bant- 
lings— or  old  mother  Shiptons,  their  nurses — 
and  perhaps  a  few  poor  atomies  that  had  not 
streiigtli  to  crawl  to  their  doom's— -all  that  had 
any  soul  or  spirit  in  them  Avere  at  the  show—' 
'twas  the  mere  scum,  the  dregs  that  stayed  ^ 
home. 

^'  Moor.  Poor  wretches!  the  pld-r-the  d§r 
crepit — and  the  infants ! 

^'  ScHUFTERLE.  Ay— Devil  burn  'em !  a  few 
sick  wretches  too — women  in  labour,  perhaps, 
or  just  at  the  down-lying — Ha !  ha !  in  passing 
one  of  these  little  barracks,  I  heard  something 
squalling — I  peeped  in,  and  what  do  you  think 
it  was?  a  child — a  stout  little  rogue,  that  lay 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  table,  and  the  fire  just 
catching  it ! — Poor  little  fellow,  said  I,  you  are 
starving  for  cold  there — and  so  I  chucked  him 
into  the  fire ! 

"  Moor.  Did  you  so,  Schufterle  ?  May  that 
fire  consume  your  body  and  soul,  to  all  eternity ! 
Out  of  my  sight,  you  monster !  never  to  be 
seen  in  my  troop  again  !" 

I  have  already  been  too  liberal  in  quotation ; 
for  this  reason  I  must  satisfy  myself,  however 
unwillingly,  with  only  referring  my  readers  to 
a  very  fine  soliloquy  of  Moor,  in  the  fourth  act, 
when  the  robbers  are  all  asleep ;  it  reminds  us 
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of  that  celebrated  one  in  Cato  on  the  same 
occasion.  "  A  long,  long  night !  on  which  no 
morrow  e'er  shall  dawn. — (Holding  a  pistol  to 
his  forehead.) — This  little  tube  unites  eternity 
to  time  !  This  awful  key  will  shut  the  prison- 
door  of  life,  and  open  up  the  regions  of  futurity. 
Tell  me!  Oh  tell!  to  what  unknown,  what 
stranger  Coasts  thou  shalt  conduct  me !  The 
soul  recoils  within  herself,  and  shrinks  with 
terror  from  that  dreadful  thought." — 
Thus  Cato : 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ? 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me. 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.* 

The  reasonings  of  the  two  heroes,  however, 
lead  to  opposite  determinations :  Cato  falls  upon 
his  sword,  whilst  Moor  throws  away  his  pistol, 
*'  And  shall  I  then  rush  to  death,  through  slavish 
dread  of  living  here  in  torment — No— I  will 
bear  it  all.  My  pride  shall  conquer  sufferance 
—let  my  destiny  be  accomplished.'* 

*  The  reader  will  thank  me  for  referring  him  to  a  speech  of 
Claudio,in  Measure  for  Measure,  on  the  same  subject,  which  in 
sublimity  very  far  exceeds  them  both :  "  Ah,  but  to  die,  &c.'* 
Act  3.  scene  1. 
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This  principle  of  fatalism  pervades  the  play, 
and  we  cannot  help  compassionating  the  man, 
who  "  considers  himself  as  bound  to  guilt,  by- 
fetters  which  he  has  the  constant  wish  but  not 
the  strength  to  break.'*t 

Moor*s  delirious  kind  of  melancholy,  in  the 
third  act,  where  he  laments,  that  innocence  is 
now  an  alien  from  his  bosom,  is  excessively 
interesting  and  tender. 

"  Moor.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could 
pot  go  to  sleep  if  I  had  forgot  my  prayers. — 

"  Grimm.  Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  what ! 
yet  a  school-boy! — 'twere  fit  indeed  such 
thoughts  should  vex  you ! 

<*  Moor.  (Resting  his  head  on  Grinmis 
iosom.)   Brother!  Brother! 

^*  Grimm.  Come,  be  not  a  child;  I  beg  it  of 
you. 

"  Moor.  A  child !  O  that  I  were  a  child  once 
more — Oh  that  I  could  return  once  more  into 
the  womb  that  bare  me !  that  I  hung  an  infant 
on  the  breast!  that  I  were  born  a  beggar — the 
meanest  hind — a  peasant  of  the  field  !  I  would 
toil  till  the  sweat  of  blood  dropt  fi-om  my  brow 
to  purchase  the  luxury  of  one  sound  sleep — the 
rapture  of  one  single  tear  !" 

His  parental  advice  to  Kozinski,  who  wished 

f  Preface  to  "  The  Robbers.'* 
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to  initiate  himself  into  the  band  of  robbers, 
abounds  with  tenderness  and  humanity;  and  his 
last  parting  scene  with  Switzer  and  Kozinski  is 
so  exquisitely  affecting,  that  insensibility  herself 
must  retire  and  weep. 

To  apologise  for  those  frequent  violations  of 
the  grand  unities  both  of  time  and  place,  which 
are  observable,  may  not  be  an  easy  task  ;  from 
Franconia  to  the  frontiers  of  Saxony — from 
Leipzic  to  Bohemia,  with  the  rapidity  of  imagi- 
nation :  Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to 
Shakspeare,  which,  for  harmony  of  diction,  for 
justice  of  remark,  and  elevation  of  thought,  may 
be  coeternal  with  his  author,  defends  that  poet 
from  the  fuhuinating  censures  of  criticism,  on 
the  principle  that  no  "  representation  is  mistaken 
for  reality.  He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one 
time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take 
it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium. 
Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no 
certain  limitation  :  if  the  spectator  can  be  once 
persuaded  that  his  old  acquaintance  ad-e  Alex- 
ander and  C^sar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with 
candles,  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks 
of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above 
the  reach  of  reason  or  of  truth,  and,  from  the 
heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  may  despise  the 
circumscriptions  of  terrestrial  nature/' 
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Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  iv.  part  1,  has  ably  and  ele- 
gantly combated  this  reasoning — when  two  such 
gladiators  enter  on  the  campus,  the  spectators 
must  keep  an  awful  distance :  Dr.  A.  contends 
that  we  experience  a  real  delusion,  but  acknow- 
ledges that  a  violation  of  what  are  termed  "  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  is  perhaps  the   least 
injurious  of  any ;  for  we  find  by  experience," 
says  he,  "  that  the  mind  possesses  the  faculty  of 
accommodating   itself  to   sudden    changes    in 
these  particulars."     It  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
only   real    delusion   which   can   authorise   this 
violation.     If  the  first  scene  of  a  play  were  laid 
in  Athens,  and  the  last  in  Sicily,  the  audience 
would  be  startled  at  so  sudden  and  preternatural 
a  removal,  did  not  reason  slumber,  and  imagina- 
tion soar.     We  bow  to  the  sway  of  fancy  in 
some  instances,  why  not  in  the  present  ?  under 
her  wanton  reign,  vegetation  luxuriates  amid 
the  cheerless  snows  of  Lapland,  and  the  beams 
of  an  Indian  sun  freeze  the  plains  of  Hindostan 
— hills  and   vallies,  trees  and  lawns,  "  live  in 
description,  and  look  green  in  song.'* — A  cold 
and  wintery  scene,  painted  on  canvass,  will  chill 
us  for  a  moment  in  the  height  of  summer,  and 
the  well-told  story  of  a  ghost  will  people  the 

VOL.  IV.  2  F 
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midnight    shades    with   spectres,   ghastly  anc! 
fearful. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  if  the  sanction  of 
authority  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  Schiller, 
that  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare  will  prove  an 
eloquent  advocate  :  our  passions  are  appealed  to 
by  each  of  these  two  writers  ;  and  the  youthful 
genius  of  both  bounds,  with  scorn,  over  the  con- 
tracted circle  which  the  cold  hand  of  art,  with  a 
presumptuous  magic,  has  imperiously  waved  for 
its  confinement.  Taste  will  preserve  the  beauties 
of  Schiller — whilst  candour  "  will  drop  a  tear 
over  his  faults,  and  blot  them  out  for  ever!** 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  translator, 
were  we  not  to  acknowledge  the  spirit  he  has 
displayed  and  the  energy  he  has  exerted ;  some 
few  inaccuracies  may  be  discovered,  but  too 
iuconsiderable  to  be  noticed.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  productions  of  a  Schiller  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  forests  of  Bohemia,  if  the 
translator  of"  The  Robbers'*  be  in  existence. 

The  Cabinet,  vol.  i.  p.  153v 

The  following'  scene  from  this  powerfully-written  play, 
together  with  the  attendant  remarks,  are  taken  from  an  essay 
in  my  "  Literary  Hours"  on  the  Evening  and  Night  Scenery 
of  the  Poets,  as  mingled  or  contrasted  with  pathetic  emotion. 

The  pangs  of  remorse  and  despair,  as  contrasted  with  the 
sublime  and  splendid  repose  of  a  setting  sun,  are  no  where 
so  admirably  drawn  as  in  The  Robbers  of  Schiller,  a  drama 
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that  does  honour  to  Germany,  and  to  modern  genius.  Moorj 
the  principal  character,  and  captain  of  a  band  of  ferocious  ban- 
ditti, gifted  by  nature  with  every  amiable,  every  generous 
propensity,  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  absolute  misanthropy 
and  despair,  through  the  villany  of  his  nearest  relatives. 
Thus  situated,  he  embraces  the  idea  of  fatalism,  and  conceives 
himself  destined  to  pour  upon  others  the  vengeance  of  an  irri- 
tated God ;  he  indulges,  therefore,  a  gloomy  and  terrible  de- 
light in  the  execution  of  what  he  deems  his  dreadful  mission ; 
believing,  however,  that  for  the  punishment  of  his  own  sins  he 
is  thus  condemned  to  act  a  part  that  shall  blast  his  name  with 
infamy,  and  consign  his  soul  to  hell.  From  such  a  character 
the  most  excruciating  remorse  might  be  expected ;  and  the  art 
of  the  poet  is  in  no  portion  of  the  piece  more  exquisitely  dis- 
played than  in  the  following  scene,  where  the  employment  of 
evening  imagery  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  by  every  critic, 
powerfully  to  heighten  the  eifect.  An  engagement  has  just 
taken  place  between  the  Bohemian  dragoons  and  the  banditti, 
in  which  the  latter  proved  victorious. 

•'  Scene,  The  BanIcs  of  the  Danube. 

"  The  Robbers  stationed  on  a  height,  tvhile  their  horses  are 
grazing  on  the  declivity  hcloiv. 
"  Moor.     I  must  rest  here,     f  He  throivs  himself  on  the 
ground.)     My  joints  are  shook  asunder; — my  tongue  cleaves 
to  my  mouth — dry  as  a  potslierd — I  would  beg  of  some  of  you 
to  fetch  me  a  little  water  in  tlie  hollow  of  your  hand  from 
yonder  brook,  but  you  are  all  weary  to  death,     f  While  he  is 
speaking,  Sivitzer  goes  out  vnpcrceived  to  fetch  him  some  xvaicr.) 
'•  GiiiMM.    How  glorious,  how  mojestic,  yonder  setting  sun. 
"  Moor.     (Lost   in  contemplation.)     'Tis  thus  the   hero 
falls; — 'tis  thus  he  dies,— in  god-like  majesty! 
"  Grimm.     Tlie  sight  affects  you,  sir. 
*'  ^looK.     Vv'heii  I  was  yet  a  boy, — a  mere  child, — it  was 
my  favourite  tl^ought,  my  wish  to  live  like  him  !    fPoi,  ling  to 
the  sun.  J    Like  him  to  die.  ( Siippre>:$i}ig  his  anguish. J  'Twas 
;)n  idle  thought,  a  boy's  conceit ! — 

2l2 
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"  Grimm.     It  was  so. 

*'  Moor.  (Pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes.)  There  was  a 
time.— Leave  me,  my  friends, — ^one. — 

*' Grimm.  Moor!  Moor!  'Sdeath!  How  his  countenance 
changes ! — 

**  Rasman.  Zounds !  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? — Is 
he  ill? 

**  Moor.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  could  not  go  to  sleep, 
if  I  had  forgotten  my  prayers ! — 

*•  Grimm.  Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  What,  yet  a  school- 
boy !  *Twere  fit  indeed  such  thoughts  should  vex  you ! 

"Moor.  (Resting  Jus  head  on  Grimm*  s  bosom.)  Brother! 
Brother ! 

**  Grimm.     Come,  come — be  not  a  child,  I  beg  it  of  you,— 

*'  Moor.     A  child!  Oh  that  I  were  a  child  once  more ! 

"  Grimm.  Fy,  fy  !  Cheer  up  that  cloudy  brow!  look  yon- 
der, what  a  landscape  !  what  a  lovely  evening ! 

"  Moor.  Ay,  my  friend !  that  scene  so  noble! — this  world 
so  beautiful! 

**  Grimm.     Why,  that's  talking  like  a  man. 

**  Moor.     This  earth  so  grand ! 

«  Grimm.   Well  said !    That's  what  I  like  ! 

*'  Moor.  And  I  so  hideous  in  this  world  of  beauty — and  I 
a  monster  on  this  magnificent  earth — the  prodigal  son ! 

"Grimm.     (Aff'ec.tio)mtely.)     Moor!  Moor! 

"  Moor.  My  innocence !  O  my  innocence ! — See  how 
all  nature  expands  at  the  sweet  breath  of  spn'ng. — O  God ! 
that  this  paradise — this  heaven — should  be  a  hell  to  me  ! — 
When  all  is  happiness — all  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  peace — the 
world  one  family — and  its  Father  there  above  !.^-who  is  not 
my  Father ! — I  alone  the  outcast — the  prodig'il  son  ! — Of  all 
the  children  of  his  mercy,  I  alone  rejected.  ( Starting  back 
loitk  horror.)  The  companion  of  murderers — of  viperous 
fiends — bound  down,  encliained  to  guilt  and  horror! 

"  Rasman.  'Tis  inconceivable!  I  never  saw  him  thus 
moved  before. 

"Moor.     (With  great  emotion.)     Oh!  that  I  could  re- 
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turn  once  more  into  the  womb  that  bare  me !  that  I  hung  an 
infant  on  the  breast !  that  I  were  born  a  beggar — the  meanest 
hind — a  peasant  of  the  field !  I  would  toil  till  the  sweat  of 
blood  dropt  from  my  brow,  to  purchase  the  luxury  of  one 
sound  sleep,  the  rapture  of  a  single  tear! 

"Grimm.  (To  the  rest.)  Peace,  O  peace* — the  pa- 
roxysm will  soon  be  over. 

*'  Moor.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  weep  with  ease, 
O  days  of  bliss ! — Mansion  of  my  fathers  !  O  vales  so  green, 
so  beautiful !  scenes  of  my  infant  years,  enjoyed  by  fond  en- 
thusiasm !  will  you  no  more  return  I  no  more  exhale  your 
sweets  to  cool  this  burning  bosom ! — Oh  never,  never  shall 
they  return — no  more  refresh  this  bosom  with  the  breath  of 
peace.     They  are  gone  J  gone  for  ever."  * 

There  cannot  be  a  nobler  subject  for  a  picture  than  the 
preceding  scene.  The  figure  of  Moor,  agitated  by  remorse, 
yet  characterised  by  a  wild  and  terrible  grandeur,  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  banditti  savage  as  tlie  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  who 
are  stationed  on  a  rugged  cliff  contemplating  the  beauty  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  landscape  tinted  by  its  beams;  the 
Danube  rolling  at  their  feet,  and  their  horses  grazing  on  its 
verdant  banks ! — The  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa  could  alone  do 
justice  to  the  conception  of  the  poet.-j- 

•  Schiller's  Robbers,  p.  72,  edit,  of  179S, 
+   Literary  Hours,  vol.  ii.  >io.  24. 
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No.  CLXXXIIl. 

rundaracntum  est  omnium  virtutum  pietas  in  parcntr?. 

Cicero  pro  Planc. 

Piety  towards  parents  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtues. 


Of  the  virtues  which  are  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  practice  of  a  young  man,  the  love- 
.^iest  is,  perhaps,  filial  piety.  It  is  at  once 
!^is  ornament,  his  interest,  his  honour,  and  his 
pride.  Good  men  will  esteem  it  the  brightest 
jewel  in  his  conduct,  and  the  wase  will  regard 
it  as  the  best  proof  of  his  virtue  and  prudence. 
A  youth,  who  is  obedient  to  his  parents,  will 
gain  credit  for  a  good  disposition  ;  for  if  he 
"were  not  well  disposed,  he  w^ould  be  unruly 
and  headstrong,  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
restraints  of  parental  authority.  He  w411  have 
credit  also  for  morality  and  goodness  of  heart ; 
for  he  that  listens  wilhngly  to  the  lessons  of 
age,  and  suffers  his  youthful  passions  to  be  re^ 
gulated  by  the  admonitions  of  parental  expe- 
rience, can  hardly  be  immoral :  nor  can  he 
who  repays  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  parent 
with  affection  and  reverence,  possess  otlier  than 
a  heart  capable  of  gratitude,  of  benevolence, 
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and  of  love.  In  the  performance,  therefore,  of 
the  direct  duties  of  filial  piety,  are  centred 
some  of  the  most  amiable  virtues  of  humanity  ; 
and  in  the  turn  of  mind  necessary  to  feel  and 
practise  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  are  contained 
the  seeds  of  the  noblest,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  sacred  virtues.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  the  moralists  of  all  ages  have  held  out 
temporal  advantages,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
present  life,  as  the  reward  of  those  who  obeyed 
the  commands  of  their  parents,  and  observed 
the  precepts  of  their  lips.  And  that  the  holy 
writers  have  made  use  of  the  same  argument, 
that  the  express  commandment  of  religion  on 
this  subject  promises  length  of  days  to  those 
who  honour  father  and  mother,  are  circum- 
stances, which  it  is,  I  trust,  superfuous  here  to 
state.  Why  present  and  immediate  advantages 
should  be  the  result  of  tlie  practice  of  this  duty, 
I  have  already  hinted;  and  farther  reasons  may 
be  discovered  for  the  assertion,  by  considering 
how  many  good  qualities  are  united  in  this  one 
virtue.  Gratitude,  sensibility,  and  honour,  a  fear 
of  God,  and  a  respect  for  men,  are  essential 
and  component  parts  of  a  dutiful  character ; 
and  as  in  the  youth  they  produce  humility, 
submission,  and  love,  so  in  the  man  will  they 
direct  to  self-government,  equanimity,  and  jus- 
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tice ;  and,  by  confirming  him  in  the  early  prac- 
tice of  moral  duties,  ensure  him  the  happiness 
of  well-regulated  passions,  and  well-tempered 
dispositions. 

In  illustration  of  this  duty,  I  shajl  present 
a  few  observations  on  the  character  of  iEneas, 
in  which  the  finest  and  most  prominent  trait  is 
riLiAL  PIETY.  It  was,  indeed,  his  distinguishing 
virtue,  his  well-grounded  title  to  the  epithet 
PIUS.  In  the  course  of  that  admirable  poem, 
of  which  he  is  the  hero,  we  admire  this  quality 
in  him  on  a  thousand  interesting  occasions,  and 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  In  the 
fatal  night  when  Troy  was  stormed,  JEneas, 
with  patriot  courage,  rushed  forth  to  arms,  sum- 
moned his  companions,  and  exerted  himself  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  destroying  Greeks  :  he  is 
unsuccessful,  however,  and  is  at  last  eye-witness 
to  the  murder  of  the  aged  Priam.  At  this  sight 
he  is  struck  with  horror,  and  recollecting  his 
own  aged  father  returns, terrified,  to  protect  him. 
"  At  me  turn  primum,"  &c.  says  he,  in  his  de- 
scription of  that  dreadful  affair ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Dryden  has  translated  it. 

Then,  not  before,  I  felt  my  curdled  blood 
Congeal  with  fear;  my  hair  with  horror  stood; 
My  father's  image  fill'd  my  pious  mind, 
Lest  equal  years  might  equal  fortune  find. 
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In  his  return  he  is  commanded  by  Venus  to 
leave  the  city.  He  proposes,  therefore,  to  his 
father  to  accompany  him,  which  Anchises  re- 
fuses, on  the  ground  of  his  extreme  age,  his 
inability  to  support  the  hardships  of  exile,  and 
his  determination  not  to  survive  the  fate  of  his 
country.  The  son  urges  his  proposal ;  and,  find- 
ing his  father  obstinately  resolute,  determines 
again  to  mix  in  the  tumult,  and  hazard  his  own 
life,  rather  than  seek  a  place  of  safety  for  him- 
self, while  his  parent  was  left  behind.  "  Rursus 
in  arma  feror,"  &c. 

Urg'd  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try 

The  fate  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die. 

What  hope  remains,  but  what  my  death  must  give  ? 

Can  I  without  so  dear  a  father  live  ? 

You  term  it  prudence  what  I  baseness  call : 

Could  such  a  word  from  such  a  parent  fall  ? 

Encouraged,  however,  by  a  celestial  omen, 
Anchises,  at  last,  determines  to  go  with  his  son, 
who  addresses  him,  "  Ergo  age,  care  pater,'* 
&c. 

Haste,  my  dear  father  ('tis  no  time  to  wait), 
And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight. 
Whate'er  befalls,  your  life  shall  be  my  cai-e ; 
One  death,  or  one  deliv'rance,  we  will  share. 

He  then  takes  up  his  father,  and  carries  him, 
from  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  death,  to  the 
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safe  retreat  of  a  neighbouring  mountain ;  "  Suc- 
cedoque  oneri,"  &c. 

• Then  on  my  bending  back, 


The  welcome  load  of  my  dear  father  take. 

What  a  sublime  picture  is  this !  what  a  great, 
what  an  uncommon  display  of  filial  affection ! 
Who  is  there,  that  reads  without  rapture  these 
delightful  passages  ?  who  is  there,  that  is  not  in 
love  with  the  character  of  this  dutiful  son — this 
truly  magnanimous  hero  ?  Scouring  the  streets 
of  Troy  in  quest  of  the  invading  Greeks,  he 
was  like  a  lion,  undaunted,  determined.  Now 
he  is  all  alarm  ;  he  starts  at  every  sound,  and 
shrinks  from  every  shadow.  Why  ?  Hear  his 
own  account :  "  Et  me  quem  dudum,"  &c, 

I,  who,  so  bold  and  dauntless  just  before. 
The  Grecian  darts,  and  shocks  of  lances  bore, 
At  every  shadow  now  am  seiz'd  with  fear, 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  charge  I  bear. 

How  great  must  have  been  the  influence  of 
those  principles  of  gratitude  and  affection  to- 
wards a  father,  that  could  thus  change  the  hero 
into  a  coward,  and  palsy  tlie  man  with  vain 
terrors,  and  womanish  fears,  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  met  the  hostile  foe  in  arms,  with 
the  calmest  intrepidity,  and  most  resolute  cou- 
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rage !  It  is  not  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  remark, 
that  Tineas  demands  our  admiration  equally  in 
the  characters  of  a  father  and  a  husband,  be- 
cause I  have  asserted  that  filial  love  is  the  root 
of  other  virtues — the  source  of  general  duties. 
With  his  father,  he  took  also  his  son  and  his 
wife  from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  but,  by  an  accident, 
the  latter  was  lost  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight. 
When  ^neas  had  safely  deposited  his  father, 
he  missed  his  beloved  Creiisa,  and  felt,  in  its 
fullest  force,  all  the  bittered  grief  of  a  widowed 
husband  :   "  Ascanium,  Anchisenque,"  &c. 

Stung  with  my  loss,  and  raving  with  despair, 

Ahandoning  my  now  forgotten  care, 

Of  counsel,  comfort,  and  of  hope  bereft. 

My  sire,  my  son,  my  country — gods  I  left. 

In  shining  armour  once  again  I  sheath 

jNIy  limbs,  not  feeling  wounds,  nor  fearing  death. 

Careless  of  danger,  and  rendered  wild  by  the 
loss  of  her  wlio  was  his  "better  half,"  he  rushes 
again  into  the  flames  of  the  city,  again  risks  his 
own  life  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife  ;  till,  at  last, 
having  been  miraculously  informed  of  her  fate, 
he  returns  disconsolate  to  his  parent.  Then — - 
^'  Ccssi,"  &c. 

I  yield  to  fate,  unwillingly  retire, 
And,  loaded,  up  the  hill  convey  my  sire. 
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^"^"^e  trace  the  filial  piety  of  our  hero,  not  only 
in  these  acts  of  affection  and  duty  towards  his 
father,  but  also  in  his  obedience  to  him,  and  his 
regard  for  his  admonitions.  Although  he  was 
the  leader  and  chief  of  the  exiled  Trojans,  who 
were  seeking  another  country  on  the  shores  of 
Hesperia,  yet  we  do  not  see  him  acting  with 
the  self-will  and  authority  of  the  first  in  com- 
mand, but  consulting  and  regarding,  on  all  oc- 
casions, the  advice  of  Anchises.  Such  conduct, 
had  he  been  dependent  on  his  father,  or  had 
absolutely  needed  his  counsel,  would  have  been 
less  meritorious;  but,  in  the  situation  of  ^neas, 
was  a  proof  of  the  highest  respect,  and  most 
dutiful  deference.  I  cannot  pass  over,  without 
notice,  their  affecting  meeting  in  the  Elysian 
groves,  whither  JKnesLS  had  been  admonished 
to  penetrate  by  the  repeated  appearance  of  his 
father's  ghost.  In  obedience  to  his  commands, 
and  to  obtain  his  farther  advice,  the  hero,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sibyl,  arrives  at  last  in  those  de- 
lightful fields,  where  the  good  are  fabled  to 
resort.     His  father  sees  him  first,  and  cries  out^ 

Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  expectata  parent! 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas  ! 

O  long  expected  to  my  dear  embrace. 
Once  more  'tis  giv'n  me  to  behold  thy  face ! 
The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay 
Have  pass' J  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way.'* 
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Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  translation,  seems  to  have 
had  in  particular  view,  the  illustrating  of  this 
great  virtue  in  ^neas,  when  he  called  him  in 
so  bold  a  figure  the  filial  duty,  an  expression 
which,  though  not  warranted  by  the  original,  is 
at  once  beautiful  and  appropriate  : 

To  this  THE  FILIAL  DUTY  tlius  re'  lies  : 
Your  sacred  ghost  before  my  sleeping  eyes 
Appear'd,  and  often  urg'd  this  painful  enterprise> 
But  reach  your  hand,  oh  parent  shade,  nor  shun 
The  dear  embraces  of  your  longing  son! 

The  limits  of  my  paper  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlarge  on  this  occasion,  though  the  subject 
and  the  example  are  capable  of  a  much  bet  er 
and  more  extensive  elucidation  :  I  canno  how- 
ever  leave  the  JEneid  without  remarking,  that 
Virgil  evidently  put  the  highest  value  on  this 
duty,  and  makes  it  a  prominent  feature  in  all 
his  good  characters.  I  am  particularly  struck 
with  that  exquisite  passage,  v.liere  he  makes 
Nisus  deliver  as  his  coiichuliiiei;  aud  stron<]!;est 
reason,  why  he  was  luiwilling  to  take  with  him 
his  friend  Euryalus  on  a  dangerous  enterprise, 
that  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  him,  it 
would  be  the  most  terrible  aftiiction  to  his 
mother.  This  was  a  great  proof  of  the  filial 
love  of  Nisus  himself,  though  his  concern,  in 
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this  case,  was  not  for  his  own,  but  for  the  mo- 
ther of  his  friend :    '  Neu  matri,"  &c. 

O  let  not  me  the  widow's  tears  renew ; 
Nor  let  a  mother's  curse  my  name  pursue  ; 
Thy  pious  parent,  who,  for  love  of  thee. 
Forsook  the  coasts  of  friendly  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind. 
When  ev'ry  weary  matron  stay'd  behind. 

The  Sylph,  No.  25,  January  16,  1796* 
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No.  CLXXXIY. 

Tunc  hoc  faciet,  tabulas  dab't,  atque 

Ut  legat  orabit : invenietque 

Nil  sibi  Icgatum,  iiraeter  iilorare,  suisque, 

HORAT, 

Begs  him  to  read  the  will  aloud, 

"When,  ah  !  no  legacy  appears 

To  him  and  his,  save  fruitless  tears. 


Hassan  Ben- Aioub,  a  rich  citizen  of  Balsora,  a 
widower,  and  without  children,  saw  himself 
attacked  by  an  incurable  disorder,  and  his  end 
approaching.  One  day,  as  some  friends  were 
wdth  him,  he  owned  he  had  sent  for  the  cadi, 
to  make  his  will.  Agib,  one  of  them,  made 
him  many  tender  reproaches  for  so  premature  a 
resolution  ;  "  but,  however,**  added  he,  "  I  see, 
my  dear  Hassan,  the  motive  w^hich  makes  you  act 
thus  ;  you  tliink  you  cannot  too  soon  consider 
what  may  become  of  those  great  riches,  after 
your  decease,  wliicli  heaven  has  given  you  ; 
you  are  afraid  lest  they  should  fall  into  hands 
undeserving  of  them,  and  the  criminal  use  they 
make  of  them  should  be  imputed  to  you.  Wise 
Hassan  !  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  such  a  case. 
I  will  go  myself  for  the  officer  you  wish,  and 
will  bring  him  here  immediately,"     Agib  went 
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out,  wiping  his  eyes  that  did  not  cry,  and,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  came  back  with  the  cadi. 
The  sick  man  drawing  a  sealed  packet  from 
under  his  bolster,  said  to  the  magistrate,  "Light 
of  the  law !  these  are  the  last  requests  of  a 
dying  man ;  I  deposit  them  in  your  pure  hands, 
which  the  gold  of  corruption  has  never  dared 
to  sully.  As  soon  as  the  angel  of  death  shall 
have  disengaged  my  soul  from  prison,  have  the 
goodness  to  open  this  testament  in  the  presence 
of  my  relations  and  friends ;  but  above  all,  in  the 
presence  of  my  good  friend  Agib." 

Hassan  died  a  few  days  afterwards  :  scarce 
were  his  lips  closed,  when  Agib  hastened  to 
conduct  to  the  cadi,  all  those  whom  the  defunct 
had  desired  might  attend.  The  mussulman 
judge,  after  he  had  shewn  the  seal  whole  and 
entire,  broke  it  himself,  and  gave  the  testament 
open  to  his  secretary  to  read,  who  with  a  loud 
voice,  read  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  a  just  and  merciful  God, 
before  I  quit  the  caravansera  of  this  world, 
where  I  have  passed  a  bad  and  short  night,  I, 
Hassan,  son  of  Aioub,  son  of  Abdalla,  leave 
here  this  writing,  by  which  I  dispose  of  those 
pretended  goods  which  I  shall  not  carry  with 
me.  I  threatened  my  nephews,  Daoud  and 
Achmet,  that   I  would  make  them  repent  of 
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their  conduct,  which  has  sometimes  displeased 
me  ;  and  I  will  keep  my  word  with  them,  quite 
otherwise  than  they  expect.  They  are  young 
and  a  little  giddy ;  but  were  they  more  so,  they 
are  the  sons  of  a  brother  who  loved  me,  and 
the  grand-cliildren  of  my  father.  1  bequeath 
them,  then,  all  the  fortune  which  my  father  left 
me,  and  that  which  through  Provrdence  I  have 
added  by  my  care  and  economy :  if  they  abuse 
my  benefaction,  the  sin  be  on  their  own  heads. 
I  leave  them,  I  say,  all  I  possess ;  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  faithfully  pay  the  under- 
specified  legacies.  I  bequeath  nothing  in  favour 
of  poor  dcrvises;  nothing  even  in  favour  of  hos- 
pitals: my  hands,  thank  heaven,  were  always 
open  to  pay  indigence  the  tribute  they  owed;  but 
in  dying  I  keep  them  slmt ;  it  is  for  my  heirs  to 
open  theirs.  What  merit  should  I  have,  to  give 
to  God  what  he  is  going  to  take  from  me? 
With  what  eye  does  he  see  these  posthumous 
charities,  which  flatter  the  pride  of  the  testator, 
and  cost  his  avarice  nothing? 

"  I  will,  to  count  from  the  day  of  my  decease, 
that  all  my  slaves,  without  exception,  enjoy 
absolutely  and  for  ever  their  liberty.  They  de- 
serve it  so  much  the  more,  because  they  do  not 
desire  it ;  but  since  they  are  afraid  of  losing  me, 
I  bequeath  to  those  among  them,  whom  age  or 

VOL.  IV.  2  Q 
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infirmities  render  unable  to  work,  an  annuity 
in  proportion  to  their  wants  ;  but  none  under 
fifty  pieces  of  gold.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
I  love  them  too  well  to  expose  their  virtues  to 
the  dangers  of  idleness.  They  will  live  as  honest 
citizens  by  the  trades  I  have  had  them  taught ; 
and  I  content  myself  with  a  legacy  to  each  of 
them,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  gold, 
which  they  will  employ  in  forming  their  little 
establishments. 

"  I  bequeath  to  the  emir  Mansour,  my  Arabian 
horse,  with  his  authenticated  pedigree,  and  his 
furniture  ornamented  with  pearls  of  Baharem. 

"  I  leave  to  the  Molla  Saheb,  my  gold  writing- 
stand  ;  and  to  the  Iman  his  brother,  an  ancient 
Alcoran,  written  with  gold  letters  on  thick 
vellum ;  the  same,  as  it  is  said,  which  the  caliph 
Omar  read  on  the  Fridays,  to  the  faithful  as- 
sembled in  the  great  mosque. 

"  This  book  excepted,  I  leave  to  the  philoso- 
pher Amrou  all  the  library  which  he  had  the 
trouble  to  collect  for  me  himself.  I  know  he 
loves  books,  and  that  it  will  be  more  easy  for 
him  to  make  good  ones,  than  buy  them.  I 
leave  him  mine ;  but,  on  this  express  condition, 
that  first  of  all  he  accepts  a  purse  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  which  for  twenty  years  I  have 
been  endeavouring  in  vain  to  make  him  receive : 
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if  he  refuses  still  this  last  mark  of  my  friendship, 
I  renounce  him  for  my  friend  from  this  moment ; 
and  I  intreat  our  common  friends  to  revenge 
my  insulted  memory,  by  ceasing  to  visit  so  un- 
reasonable a  philosopher. 

"  I  shall  have  less  trouble,  I  believe,  to  make 
my  good  friend  Agib  accept  a  legacy.  What 
do  I  not  owe  this  dear  Agib  ?  He  attached 
himself  to  me  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  I  was  old  and  infirm ;  and  he  never 
quits  me  one  moment  from  the  time  I  was  given 
over.  It  was  him  who  made  me  see  a  thousand 
perfections,  I,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  imagined 
I  possessed.  It  is  him  who  observed  with  a 
severe  eye  all  the  giddy  tricks  of  my  nephews, 
and  who  gave  me  an  account  of  them,  rather 
more  than  true.  But  what  shall  I  leave  such  a 
zealous  and  officious  friend  ?  A  good  counsel 
that  I  hope  he  will  profit  by.  '  Choose  better 
your  dupes,  my  dear  Agib,  and  never  act  your 
part  of  friend,  but  to  one,  who  to  his  riches 
adds  vanity  and  weakness ;  you  will  find  a  hun- 
dred of  this  sort ! ' 

"  Done  at  Balsora  in  the  322d  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  9th  day  of  the  moon  Regeb. 

"  Hassan  Ben-Aioub,  Servant  of  God." 
The  Bee,  vol.  vii.  p.  239,  Feb.  15,  1792. 
2g2 
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Sure  'tis  a  voice  divine  that  wakes  yon  strings, 
And  calls  the  power  of  music  from  her  cell ; 

Bids  her  unlock  her  most  melodious  springs, 

And  make  each  tone  with  choicest  sweetness  swell ! 

Hark !  in  yon  distant  note,  what  softness  dwells ! 

Attention,  breathless,  sits  to  catch  the  sound. 
While  Fancy's  hand  unbinds  her  secret  spells. 

And  all  her  airy  visions  float  around. 

Come,  ye  whose  breasts  the  tyrant  sorrows  own. 
Around  this  breathing  harp,  obedient,  throng  ; 

Here  all  your  woes  shall  meet  an  answ'ring  tone. 
And  hear  the  plaint  that  doth  to  each  belong. 

Solemn  and  slow  yon  murm'ring  cadence  rolls, 

'Till  on  th'  attentive  ear  it  dies  away ; 
To  your  fond  griefs  responsive  ;  ye,  whose  souls. 

O'er  friends  just  lost,  affection's  tribute  pay. 

But  hark !  in  regular  progression  move. 

Yon  silver  sounds,  and  mingle  as  they  fall ; 

Do  they  not  wake  thy  trembling  nerves,  O  Love  \ 
And  into  warmer  life  thy  feelings  call? 

Again  it  sounds ;  but,  shrill  and  swift,  the  tones 

In  wild  disorder  strike  upon  the  ear  ; 
Pale  Frenzy  listens — kindred  Wildness  owns. 

And  starts  appall'd  the  well-known  sounds  to  hear. 

Lo !  e'en  the  gay,  tlic  giddy,  and  the  vain, 

In  deep  delight  the  vocal  wires  attend ; 
Silent  they  catch  the  ever-varying  strain, 

And  pleas'd  the  vacant  toils  of  mirth  suspend. 
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So  when  the  lute  on  Memnon's  statue  Iiuns', 
At  day's  first  rising,  strains  melodious  pour'd, 

Untouch'd  by  mortal  hands ;  the  gath'ring  throng 
In  silent  wonder  listen'd,  and  ador'd. 

But  oh  !  most  welcome  to  soft  Fancy's  ear, 
Is  the  wild  cadence  of  these  trembling  strings : 

At  the  sweet  sound,  she  calls  her  spirits  near, 
And  waves,  in  smiling  joy,  her  painted  wings.  . 

Sometimes  she  whispers,  that  the  melting  strains 
Sprung  from  the  angelic  choir,  in  bright  array, 

Bearing  on  radiant  clouds,  to  yon  bright  sphere, 
A  soul  just  parted  from  its  mould'ring  clay  : 

And  oft  at  eve,  her  bright  creative  eye 

Sees  to  the  wind  their  silken  pinions  stream, 

Wliile  on  the  quiv'ring  trees  soft  breezes  sigh, 

And  through  the  leaves  disclose  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

O  breathing  instrument !  be  ever  near. 

When  to  the  pensive  muse  my  vows  I  pay ; 

Thou  inspiration  on  thy  wires  canst  bear. 
And  bid  each  feeling  own  thy  potent  sway. 

Then  oft  from  busy  crowds,  o'erjoy'd,  I'll  steal 
To  where  my  hand  has  rais'd  thy  tuneful  shrine ; 

There  from  thy  varying  tones  I'll  learn  to  feel, 
And,  sweet  inspirer,  own  no  aid  but  thine. 

The  Cabinet,  vol,  iii.  p,  128. 
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No.CLXXXV. 

Saxa  et  solitudines  respondent. 

Cicero. 

Each  rock,  each  lone  recess  replies. 


The  poetical  inscription,  as  it  lias  been  exem- 
plified by  eminent  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species 
of  poetical  composition.  We  may  therefore,  in 
ascertaining  its  merits,  consider  the  specific 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  estimate 
its  execution  in  particular  instances,  according 
to  their  consistency  with  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple. 

The  design  of  the  poetical  inscription  is,  to 
inform  the  reader,  or  call  his  attention  to  what, 
it  is  supposed,  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
known  or  attended  to ;  and  to  excite  in  him,  as 
flowing  from  the  incident,  object,  or  fact  sug- 
gested, some  suitable  sentiment  or  reflection. 
The  tiiinc^s  suggested  to  our  observation  may 
either  be  past  or  present.  The  epitaph,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  monumental  inscription  suggesting 
past  events  ;  and  suggesting,  in  particular,  with 
some  feelings  of  sorrow,  the  respectful  or  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  dead. 
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The  monitory,  rural,  and  moral  inscription, 
which  we  are  now  considering,  may  also  regard 
past  events  ;  but  is  chiefly,  or  very  often,  con- 
nected with  present  objects.  It  is  very  often 
intended  to  excite  some  particular  feeling,  and 
corresponding  reflection,  by  fixing  our  atten- 
tion on  those  circumstances  in  the  scenes  that 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  such  feeling 
or  reflection. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  point  out 
circumstances  that  are  themselves  obvious  ?  If 
a  landscape  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite 
certain  thoughts  and  sentiments,  these  will 
arise  without  the  intruding  aid  of  the  monitory 
inscription." — We  may  observe,  however,  in 
reply,  that  such  thoughts  and  sentiments  will 
not  always  arise,  even  though  the  scenery  be 
well  fitted  for  exciting  them.  The  interesting 
tints  and  features  of  a  landscape  do  not  present 
themselves,  even  to  persons  of  taste  and  expe- 
rience, on  a  cursory  view.  Nor  have  even  such 
persons  inconsiderable  enjoyment  in  perceiving, 
if  they  are  themselves  touched  by  real  excel- 
lence, that  their  feelings  are  in  unison  with  those 
of  the  artist.  We  will  however  allow,  that  the 
particular  beauties  of  a  fine  field  or  country, 
considered  as  unconnected  with  one  another, 
may  attract  the  notice  of  the   susceptible  or 
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intelligent  passenger  ;  yet  he  may  not  discern 
their  general  effect  in  combination  with  one 
another  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  recognises 
all  that  excellence,  the  same  instant  it  is  duly 
suggested.  He  may  pronounce  the  tree,  the 
rock,  or  the  meadow,  considered  even  detach- 
edly  from  one  another,  uncommonly  beautiful ; 
but  he  cannot  at  once  discern,  or  receive  plea- 
sure from  their  effects,  in  union,  and  blended 
in  one  assemblage.  An  inscription,  therefore, 
ascertaining  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
character  of  a  landscape,  whether  it  be  gay  or 
solemn,  soft  or  melancholy,  terrible  or  tranquil, 
and  awakening  correspondent  reflections,  has 
surely,  when  properly  executed,  a  very  pleasing 
effect. 

An  inscription,  however,  can  scarcely  be  im- 
properly executed,  if  the  writer  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  three  captivating  graces,  the  graces 
of  perspicuity,  brevity,  and  simplicity  ;  and  if, 
at  the  same  time,  he  express  himself  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  subject.  It  is  indeed  ob- 
vious, as  the  design  of  an  inscription  is  second- 
ary, for  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  things  around 
him,  that  it  must  be  so  clear,  as  to  occasion  no 
trouble  in  conceiving  it ;  so  short,  as  not  to 
engage  too  much    attention  j    and   that   the 
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thought  it  conveys  iniist  seem  so  natural,  and 
60  much  the  result  of  the  object  itself,  that  the 
reader  shall  have  the  great  enjoyment  of  almost 
anticipating  the  reflection,  or  of  being  surprised 
at  his  not  having  done  so.  The  particulars  in 
the  descriptive  part  cannot  with  propriety  be 
very  numerous  ;  nor  Avill  the  poet  indulge  his 
fancy,  in  presenting  any  more  images  than 
what  are  necessary  for  presenting  the  sentiment. 
Not  more  too  than  one  reflection,  and  that  also 
rather  hinted  than  formally  or  fully  expressed, 
ought  ever  to  have  admission  into  the  truly 
simple  and  interesting  inscription.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  as  it  neither  expresses,  nor 
intends  to  excite,  any  violent  passion,  it  affects 
no  irregular  or  very  figurative  language  ?  The 
diction,  while  perfectly  correct,  is  not  permitted 
to  be  ostentatious.  Without  the  labour  of  in- 
version, the  pomp  of  epithet,  and  glare  of  ima- 
gery, it  must  aim  at  no  other  excellence  than 
easily  and  plainly  to  convey  the  intended  sen- 
timent. Several  of  these  particulars  are  well 
illustrated  in  Shenstone's  inscription  on  a  gothic 
nlcove : 

O  ye  that  bathe  in  courtly  bliss, 

Or  toil  ill  fortune's  giddy  sphere,  ' 

Do  not  too  rashly  deem  amiss 

Of  him  that  bides  contented  here. 
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Nor  yet  disdain  the  russet  stole. 

Which  o'er  each  careless  limb  he  fling*; 

Nor  yet  deride  the  beechen  bowl 

In  which  he  quaffs  the  limpid  springs. 

So  may  he  pardon  fraud  and  strife. 

If  such  in  courtly  haunts  he  see  : 
For  faults  there  be  in  busy  life, 

From  which  these  peaceful  glens  are  free. 

Though  this  inscription  be  simple  and  pen- 
sive, both  in  sentiment  and  expression,  yet,  to 
a  reader  of  very  accurate  taste,  it  may  seem  to 
be  somewhat  redundant.  Is  it  not  too  diffuse, 
both  in  sentiment  and  detail  of  circumstances  ? 

The  inscriptions,  indeed,  of  most  modern 
writers  transgress  against  the  canon  of  brevity  ; 
and  are,  in  this  respect,  not  only  different  from, 
but  inferior  to,  many  of  those  that  remain  from 
antiquity.  May  I  also  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  they  are  sometimes  too  numerous  ?  Or 
shall  I  be  held  guilty  of  sacrilegious  disrespect 
for  the  elegant  and  gentle  divinity  of  rural  taste, 
should  such  a  divinity  be  allowed  to  have  at 
least  a  poetical  existence,  if  I  venture  to  hint, 
that  they  are  too  numerous  even  at  the  Lea- 
sowes  ?  Without  agreeing  with  Wheatley  in  his 
dislike  to,  or  at  least  in  his  no  great  love  of 
inscriptions,  I  must  however  admit,  that  they 
ought  to  be  used  only  on  very  striking  occa- 
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sions,  and  ought  not  to  obtrude  too  frequently 
on  the  thoughtful  solitude  of  the  rural  walk. 

Though  the  embellishments  of  imagery,  and 
studied  ornaments  of  expression,  be  inconsistent 
with  the  simplicity  or  witli  the  plainness  of  in- 
scriptive writing,  yet  the  general  plan  or  design 
of  the  poetical  inscription  may  derive  some 
romantic  beauty  from  the  direct,  and  very  ofteA 
from  the  indirect,  delineations  of  fanciful  inge- 
nuity. If,  for  instance,  a  hermitage  be  pointed 
out  to  us,  we  think  of  the  hermit,  and  of  his 
devotional  character ;  so  that  if  the  inscription 
be  invented  as  his  prayer,  or  address,  either  to 
a  tutelary  being,  or  any  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  it  conveys  to  us  a  very  interesting  view 
of  his  situation  and  temper.  Father  Francis's 
prayer,  by  West,  has  suggested  the  remark, 
rather  than  furnished  the  illustration: 

Ne  gay  attire,  ne  marble  liall, 
Ne  arched  roof,  ne  pictur'd  wall,  &c. 
Ne  power,  ne  such  like  idle  fancies, 
Sweet  Agnes!  grant  to  Father  Francis,  &c. 

In  like  manner  grotesque  scenery,  with  rocks, 
woods,  and  streams,  may,  to  poetical  imagina- 
tions, like  those  of  Shenstone  and  Akenside, 
suggest,  not  improperly,  the  notions  of  Dryads, 
Naids,  or  Fairies : 
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Here,  in  cool  grot  or  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell,  &c. 

In  the  inscription  on  a  statue  of  Time,  by 
Poseidippus,  the  personified  divinity  is  repre- 
sented as  answering  the  questions  of  a  pas- 
senger : 

Tif  TTo^EV  0  7rAa(rT>if  J    x.  t.  A. 

"  Tlie  Maker  whence  ?"--"  From  Sicyon."--"  What  his  name  ?'* 

"Lysippus." — "Who  art  thou?" — "AH -conquering  Time.'* 

"  WTiy  on  thy  tiptoe  rais'd?" — "I  always  run." 

*'  Thy  feet  are  wing'd? " — "My  speed  is  like  the  wind." 

"  Why  in  th}'^  hand  a  razor? " — "I  inflict 

Wounds  sharper  than  a  sword." — "A  bushy  lock 

Upon  thy  forehead  waves? " — "That  those  who  meet, 

May  seize  me." — "But,  behind,  thy  head  is  bald?" 

**  In  vain  would  he,  who  lets  me  pass,  recall 

Or  stay  me.     Stranger  !  in  the  public  view. 

For  thy  behoof,  thus  fashion'd,  was  I  plac'd.'* 

It  was  observed,  that  the  monitory  or  rural 
inscription,  though  chiefly  intended  for  the  pre- 
sent objects,  might  sometimes,  however,  have  a 
reference  to  past  events.  If  any  part  of  a 
landscape  has  been  the  scene  of  some  famous 
action,  the  mention  of  it  may  not  only  afford 
amusement,  but  excite  very  proper  reflections. 
Of  this  kind  is  Akenside's  spirited  yet  solemn 
inscription  for  a  pillar  at  Runnymede : 
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O  stranger,  stay  thee,  and  the  scene 
Around  contemphite  well.     This  is  the  place 
Where  England's  ancient  barons,  clad  in  arms, 
And  stern  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  king, 
Then  rendered  tame,  did  challenge  and  secure 
The  charter  of  thy  freedom,  &c. 

Persons  of  unquestioned  taste  have  some- 
times, with  singular  fehcity  of  apphcation,  em- 
ployed as  inscriptions,  passages  selected  from 
classical  authors.  At  Hagley,  after  walking 
through  shady  recesses,  and  lofty  groves,  where 
the  view  is  a  good  deal  confined,  and  where 
the  sentiments  excited  are  pensive,  or  even 
tinged  with  melancholy,  you  are  carried  up 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  an  emi- 
nence. You  emerge  from  the  shade  into  clear 
and  open  sunshine.  Instead  of  a  very  limited 
view,  you  have  before  you  a  wide  and  extensive 
prospect.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  you 
see  a  cultivated  and  populous  country  ;  v/oods, 
corn-fields,  meadows,  towns,  churches,  and  even 
palaces,  are  scattered  in  gay  and  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion befoi  e  you.  The  v/hole  is  bounded,  and 
sometimes  diversified,  by  distant  and  lofty  moun- 
tains. In  contemplating  this  gorgeous  land- 
scape, the  mind  is  elated^  and  feels  exudation. 
But  while  you  are  gazing  with  astonishment  at 
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the  magnificent  prospect,  an  inscription  attracts 
your  notice  ;  and  you  read  from  Milton, 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good ! 
All-mighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wond'rous  fair ! 

"When  the  mood  subsides,  the  mood  ahnost 
of  ecstasy,  into  which  a  heart  even  of  ordinary 
sensibility  is  apt  to  be  thrown  upon  such  an 
occasion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Lyt- 
telton,  the  great,  the  virtuous,  and  the  pious 
Lyttelton  ;  we  tread  as  it  were  on  consecrated 
ground  ;  we  think  of  the  intercourse  w^hich  he 
might  have  held  in  these  sacred  recesses,  with 
enlightened  and  congenial  spirits ;  and  we  re- 
gard him  in  our  secret  thoughts  with  reverential 
esteem. 

The  Philanthrope,  No.  32. 
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No.  CLXXXYI. 

Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  bit  utile  uostris. 

JnVE.VAL. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 

JoHNiO.V. 


OsREiDAN,  of  Damascus,  was  a  heretic  of  the, 
sect  of  Kadir,  who  believe  in  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  and  that  good  works  are  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  future  happiness.    Ve- 
nerable for  age  and  integrity,  he  was  drawing 
nigh  to  death.     By  the  slow  yet   progressive 
and  perceptible  decay  of  his  vital  powers,  he 
felt  his  dissolution  approaching.     Affected,  but 
not  weakly  affected,  with  the  prospect  of  bid- 
ding adieu  for  ever  to  all  earthly  enjoyments, 
he  retired  into  a  lonely  grove  by  the  margin  of 
the  river  Abana ;   and  considering  himself  as 
soon  about  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Allah 
and  his  holy  prophet,    he  pondered  the  past 
events  of  his  life.     Solemn  silence  prevailed ; 
the  stream  flowed  gently,  and  without  any  noise ; 
the  shade  from  surrounding  poplars  became  so 
gloomy,   as  to  seem  preternatural  j  veneration 
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and  awe  seized  the  soul  of  Osreidan  :  "  Holy 
Allah ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  before  whom  I  am 
soon  to  appear,  let  my  departure  be  tranquil, 
and  may  thy  favour  receive  me  !  '* 

A  sudden  light  beamed  around  him.  It  flowed 
from  the  snow-white  raiment  and  shining  tresses 
of  a  spirit  that,  in  tlie  form  of  a  man,  addressed 
him.  "  Be  of  good  cheer  !  "  said  the  gentle 
visitant.  "  I  am  thy  genius,  the  guardian  of 
thy  life,  the  witness,  and,  as  far  as  was  given 
me,  and  as  far  as  the  freedom  of  thy  will  per- 
mitted, the  director  of  all  thy  actions.  I  have 
heard  thy  sincere  effusion  ;  and  am  commis- 
sioned, in  consideration  of  thine  integrity,  of 
thy  piety,  and  of  thy  mercy,  to  animate  at  thy 
parting  hour,  and  instruct  thy  devotion.  Lift 
up  thy  soul  to  tlie  Ruler  and  Creator  of  all 
things ;  and  pour  out  the  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving for  all  that  has  ever  befallen  thee.'* 

"  Alas !  "  said  Osreidan,  "  my  heart  recoils 
from  that  awful  office.  I  have  never  hitherto, 
from  servile  fear,  nor  will  I  now,  at  the  close  of 
life,  disguise  the  thoughts  of  my  soul.  I  will 
not  feign  a  gratitude  I  cannot  feel,  nor  appear 
before  my  judge  and  his  holy  prophet  with 
base  prostration,  and  the  homage  of  lying  lips. 
I  will  thank  him  for  the  good  he  has  rende/ed 
me  5  for  the  cup  of  prosperity  which  1  have 
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held;  for  the  robe  of  honour  which  I  haye 
worn ;  and  these  hoary  locks  of  revered  old 
age  ;  but  I  cannot  thank  him  for  evil." 

The  genius,  with  a  smile  of  softness,  replied, 
" No  real  evil  hath  ever  befallen  thee."  "  How ! " 
answered  Osreidan,  with  surprise  bordering  ou 
indignation ;  "  when  my  son,  my  only  child, 
the  youthful  and  bold  Albazan,  w^hose  stature 
was  like  mount  Taurus,  and  whose  fame  saluted 
me  like  the  breath  of  Arabian  odour;  when 
Albazan  perished,  did  I  not  feel  as  a  father, 
and  did  I  feel  no  pain  ?  "  "  Wouldst  thou  not 
rather,"  said  the  genius,  "  that  thy  son,  un- 
seduced  by  corruption,  and  unassailed  by  dis- 
grace, should  have  died  in  the  morning  of  life, 
extolled  and  lamented,  than  that  he  should  have 
suffered,  in  the  noon-tide  of  his  age,  the  in- 
famy and  punishment  due  to  enormous  guilt  ? " 
"  Would  Albazan, "  exclaimed  the  father, 
"  would  Albazan  have  stooped  to  guilt  ?  His 
soul  was  pure  as  the  empyreal  sky  ;  and  as  the 
brilHant  stars  that  diversify  its  expanse^  were  his 
numerous  and  splendid  virtues." 

"  Tell  me  what  thou  beholdest,"  said  the 
friend  of  Osreidan. — He  saw,  in  the  spirit  of 
vision,  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. By  the  rapidity  and  intuition  of  the 
preternatural    mood,     he   saw    him    asccndii^g 
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the  heights  of  honour,  diversified  as  they  seemed 
with  groves,  temples,  triumphant  arches,  and 
obelisks  inscribed  with  everlasting  characters. 
He  saw  him  assailed  by  a  troop  of  temptations. 
The  phantoms  were  of  different  shapes,  and 
their  appearances  shifting.  They  displayed  to 
the  sprightly  but  devoted  youth,  cozened  by 
magic  spells,  the  pomp  of  illustrious  attendance, 
the  glare  of  the  gorgeous  banquet,  the  domes 
of  the  lofty  palace,  the  seduction  of  smiling 
jnaids ;  they  subdued  and  enslaved  him.  For, 
deviating  from  his  upward  course,  he  followed 
his  gay  enticers,  and  descended  imperceptibly 
into  the  mazes  of  error.  The  winding  path  was 
bordered  with  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  and  was  fre- 
quently darkened  or  overshadowed  with  fra- 
grant groves.  Ever  and  anon  he  partook  of 
the  delicious  fruit  that  from  the  neighbouring 
branches  enticed  him  ;  but,  instead  of  refresh- 
ing, they  made  him  weak,  and,  nevertheless, 
promoted  unquenchable  thirst.  He  then  drank 
of  a  meandering  stream  that  crept  gently  be- 
side him  ;  but  the  muddy  stream  of  corruption, 
instead  of  relieving,  fevered,  or  rendered  him 
still  more  languid.  He  looked  up  with  a 
sigh  to  the  mountain  of  honour ;  but  he  had 
strayed  so  far  around,  that  in  his  languor  he 
could  not  think  of  returning  j  and  the  side  now 
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exposed  to  hfs  view  was  a  rugged  and  unsur- 
mountable  precipice.  Faint  and  hopeless,  he 
retired  for  respite  into  an  adjoining  tent,  gar- 
nished with  flaunting  banners,  glittering  with 
the  unreal  appearance  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  He  knew  not,  alas !  the  recess  and  the 
retirement  of  falsehood.  Reclining  on  silken 
couches  of  vain  enjoyment,  he  drew  around 
him  curtains  embroidered  with  various  colours, 
the  curtains  of  self-deceit ;  and  was  lulled  to 
repose  by  the  tinkling  cymbal  of  folly.  Short 
were  the  slumbers  of  his  witless  rest.  He  was 
awaked  by  the  croaking  of  infamy,  a  large  and 
preternatural  raven,  whose  braying  noise  shook 
the  rocks  and  groves ;  and  was  devoured  by 
an  enormous  crocodile,  that  had  watched  him 
a-s  he  entered  the  maze,  and  had  lurked  by  the 
noiseless  stream. 

"  Thou  beholdest,"  continued  the  genius, 
'*  the  lot  of  thy  lamented  f on,  had  not  the  angel 
of  death,  by  the  shaft  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
distemper,  prevented  his  guilty  shame.  Stupified 
by  dissipation,  and  ensnared  by  falsehood,  he 
would  not  have  been  roused  from  his  vicious 
indulgence,  but  by  the  peal  of  infamy,  and  the 
gripe  of  destruction.  Sorrow  for  his  crimes, 
and  his  sufferings,  would  have  blasted  the 
strength  of  his  father's  mind,  and  rendered 
2h2 
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him  incapable  of  virtuous  exertion.     Be  thank- 
ful for  the  death  of  thy  son  !  '* 

The  aged  cheek  of  Osreidan  was  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  He  wept  bitterly ;  and,  for  a 
space,  the  anguish  of  his  grief  was  silent.  At 
length,  in  interrupted  accents,  "  Why  did  I 
ever  exist  ?  Or  why  was  I  hailed  with  the  name 
of  father?  But  the  will  of  Allah  be  done!  He, 
whose  arm  is  almighty,  and  whose  blessedness 
is  unimpaired,  can  never  injure,  nor,  without  a 
cause,  afflict  the  least  of  his  creatures.  The 
will  of  Allah  be  done." 

The  countenance  of  the  genius  was  for  a 
moment  bedimmed,  and  his  visage  seemed  in- 
distinct. But  his  form  remained,  and,  in  an 
instant,  recovered  its  brightness.  His  eye  was 
rekindled  with  the  purest  intelligence,  and  the 
smile  that  played  on  his  lip  was  of  the  kindest 
benignity.  He  had  withdrawn  from  Osreidan, 
and  had  left  his  assumed  appearance  behind 
him.  With  a  celerity  transcending  all  human 
conception,  he  had  arisen  to  the  sapphire 
throne,  and  had  presented  himself  before  the 
Ancient  of  Days.  He  had  then  returned ; 
re-animated  his  appearance,  and,  resuming  his 
speech  in  tones  of  soft  consolation,  "  I  am 
permitted,"  he  said,  "  as  the  recompense  of 
thy  humility,  of  thy  just,  rational,  and  meek 
resignation,  to  reveal  a  part,  bo  flu'  at  least   as 
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thou  art  able  to  understand,  of  an  awful  mystery. 
Thy  son  was  called  into  existence  for  the  dis- 
charge of  important  functions;  and  to  share,  in 
process  of  time,  and  after  various  changes,  the 
supremest  happiness  that  man  can  enjoy, — the 
happiness  arising  from  his  powers  and  virtues. 
Some  part  of  his  office  he  has  already  performed, 
for  he  has  afforded  exercise  to  those  virtues  of 
thine,  which  by  having  been  proved,  and  by 
having  received  their  proper  exercise,  shall  in 
the  sequel  exalt  thy  nature.  Having  done  so, 
and  not  having  sufficient  powers  to  oppose  the 
perils*that  must,  as  thy  son,  have  assailed  him, 
he  has  been  called,  in  consideration  of  the  merit 
he  had  already  acquired,  and  by  the  mercy  of 
heaven,  to  the  trials  of  a  new  condition.  He 
is  exposed  again  to  temptations  ;  but,  aided  by 
the  counsels  and  by  the  habits  of  early  life, 
though  he  is  at  present  unconscious  of  the 
sources  from  which  his  assistance  flows,  he  has 
power  to  oppose  them.  He  will  thus  acquire 
still  higher  endowments  j  and  be  enabled  to 
combat  even  fiercer  temptations,  fiercer  and 
more  seducing  than  those  which  the  vision  sha- 
dowed. Renovation  of  life,  the  reinstated  me- 
mory of  past  events,  renewal  and  increase  of 
affection,  in  ways  too  mysterious  for  human 
conception,  shall,  in  aiiother  state, be  the  portion 
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t)f  both  father  and  son.  For,  to  intelh'gent 
beings,  death  is  not  the  close,  but  the  means  of 
awful  and  important  variety  in  their  mode  of 
existence." 

*'  But,"  said  Osreidan,  emboldened  by  thfe 
condescension  of  his  celestial  friend,   "  could 
not  this  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
smallest  intermixture  of  evil  ?  "     "  What  pro- 
portion,** answered  the  genius,  "  what  propor- 
tion can  you  establish  between  an  instant  of 
time  and  a  million  of  ages  ?  What  proportion 
can  you  establish  between  the  smallest  drop  of 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  point  of  the  finest  needle, 
employed   by  the  maidens  of  Casimir  in   the 
needle-work  of  their  queen,  and  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  deep  ?    Far  less  the  proportion  of 
the  present  life,  to  the  duration  of  future  exist- 
ence.    Thy  sufferings  will  vanish  from  thy  re- 
membrance, as  the  white  vapour  on  the  breast 
of  the  sky  dispersed  by  the  blazing  sun.     Con- 
sider too,  that  if  the  suffering  thou  accountest 
painful,  transient  as  it  must  seem,  shall  become 
the  means  of  securing,  exalting,  and  improving 
the  relish   of  thy  future   enjoyments,   as  the 
spices  of  Java  improve  the  feast  of  the  Caliph, 
what  thou  pronouncest  suffering  is  no  longer  to 
be  accounted  evil.'* 

The  genius  disappeared.     All  remembrance 
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of  the  facts  and  sayings  that  octtirred  in  his 
visitation,  was  instantly  effaced  from  the  mind 
of  Osreidan*  He  seemed  to  have  had  a  vision, 
but  could  not  tell  what  it  Was ;  yet  its  parting 
gleam  had  been  bright  and  delightful.  He  felt 
its  benign  effects ;  for  the  remaining  days  of  his 
life  were  soothed  with  complacency,  with  good 
will  to  mankind,  consolation,  and  peace. 

The  writing  of  the  vision  was  afterwards  re- 
vealed to  the  hermit  of  Carmel,  who  was  also  a 
Kadirite ;  and  by  him  set  forth  in  a  book  for 
the  consolation  and  hope  of  the  faithful. 

The  PjjijLANTHRopE,  No.  24!i 


LA  PARTENZA, 
From  Metastasio. 

At  length  the  parting  hour  is  cornel 

Sweet  maid  a  long  farewell! 
How  shall  I  bear  the  cruel  doom. 

Remote  from  thee  to  dwell! 
Unbless'd  will  then  my  hours  appear, 

From  murm'rings  never  free ; 
But  Flavia,  who  can  tell,  if  e'er 

Thou'lt  deign  to  think  on  me. 

When  through  the  pleasing  scenes  I  pass, 
Where  oft  with  thee  I've  ^ray'd, 

I'll  trace  thy  footsteps  on  the  grass, 
To  find  the  print  they  made ; 
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Then,  fondly  seated  by  thy  side, 

I'll  think  I'm  still  with  thee ; 
But  ah!  perhaps  the  hours  will  glide, 

And  thou  not  think  on  me. 

I'll  tell  the  flinty  rocks  my  pain. 

Though  fruitless  it  must  prove ; 
And  bid  them  tell  me,  but  in  vain. 

Where  roves  my  absent  love. 
From  morn  to  niglit  alone  I'll  stray^ 

And  tidings  ask  of  thee  ; 
But  ah  !  perhaps  from  day  to  day 

Tliou'lt  never  think  on  me. 

Oft  will  I  view  the  pleasant  spot. 

By  me  so  much  beiov'd. 
Where  all  my  cares  were  quite  forgot. 

Because  with  thee  I  rov'd : 
And  each  memorial  that  I  find, 

Will  sadly  pleasing  be ; 
But  ah !  who  knows,  if,  nymph  unkind, 

Thou'lt  ever  think  on  me. 

Here  by  that  fountain  will  I  stray. 

Where  once  thy  wrath  I  mov'd,. 
And  where  thy  hand,  with  sweet  delay. 

The  pledge  of  pardon  prov'd. 
Here  (shall  I  cry)  on  hope  I  fed. 

And  here  I  sigh'd  with  thee  : 
But  ah!  who  knows,  thou  much-lov'd  maid, 

If  e'er  thou'lt  think  on  me. 

Unnumber'd  suitors  soon  will  crow(:l 

Their  amorous  vows  to  pay, 
And  at  thy  feet  the  rich  and  proud 

Will  wealth  aud  splendour  Uy ; 
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Ah  me !  who  knows,  if  then  my  fair, 

From  lovers  never  free, 
Who  knows,  alas,  sweet  maid,  if  e'er 

Thou  then  wilt  think  on  me. 

Oh !  think  upon  my  ardent  love ; 

Think  on  this  sad  adieu ; 
Think,  that  thy  beauty's  power  I  prove, 

And  am  for  ever  true ; 
That,  though  a  prey  to  fell  despair, 

I  still  shall  doat  on  thee ; 
Oh!  think, — but  ah!  who  knows  if  e'^r 

Th#u'lt  deign  to  think  on  me. 

Thk  Cabinet,  toI.  iii,  p.  229. 
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No.  CLXXXVII. 

Farewell  Ariina  !— **  Still,"  in  Fancy's  ear. 
As  in  the  evening  wind  thy  murmurs  swell, 
Th'  enthusiast  of  the  lyre,*  who  wander'd  here, 
Seems  yet  to  strike  his  visionary  shell, 
Of  power  to  call  forth  Pity's  tenderest  tear. 
Or  wake  wild  Frenzy,  from  her  hideoug  cell ! 

CuiiRLOTTE  Smith. 


Hauchtov,  Jan.  1,  1797. 
Sir, 

Authentic  anecdotes  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning  must  always  be  acceptable  to  the 
friends  of  literature.  The  following  letters 
contain  several  particulars  relative  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  admired  Collins,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  narratives  of  Langhorne  or  John- 
son. I  have  met  with  them  among  the  papers 
of  a  much-respected  and  ingenious  friend  *  de- 
ceased, who  had  intended  to  give  to  the  public 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Collins,  and 
an  improved  and  more  satisfactory  account  of 
his  life  and  writings  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 
He  was  prevented  by  the  stroke  of  that  ruthless 
power,   which    neither  genius  nor  virtue  can 

*  Collins. 

f  William  Hymers,  A.  B.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
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escape.     I  will  thank  you  to  give  them  circula- 
tion and  permanency  among  your  essays. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  B. 

"  I  often  saw  Collins  in  London  in  1 750. 
This  was  before  his  illness.  He  then  told  me 
of  his  intended  history  of  the  Revival  of  I^earn- 
ing,  and  proposed  a  scheme  of  a  review,  to  be 
called  the  Clarendon  Review,  and  to  be  printed 
at  the  University  press,  under  the  conduct  and  au- 
thority of  the  University.  About  Easter,  the  next 
year,  I  was  in  London  ;  when,  being  given  over, 
and  supposed  to  be  dying,  he  desired  to  see  me, 
that  he  might  take  his  last  leave  of  me :  but  he 
grew  better,  and  in  the  summer  he  sent  me  a 
letter  on  some  private  business,  which  I  have 
now  by  me,  dated  Chichester,  June  0,  1751, 
written  in  a  fine  hand,  and  without  the  least 
symptom  of  a  disordered  or  debilitated  under- 
standing. In  1754,  he  came  to  Oxford  for 
change  of  air  and  amusement,  where  he  stayed  a 
month ;  I  saw  him  fi'equently,  but  he  was  so 
weak  and  low,  that  he  could  not  bear  conver- 
sation. Once  he  walked  from  his  lodgings 
opposite  Christ-church,  to  Trinity-college,  but 
supported  by  his  servant.  The  same  year^  in 
September,  I  and  my  brother  visited  him  at 
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Chichester,  where  he  lived  in  the  cathedral 
cloisters,  with  his  sister.  The  first  day  he  was 
in  high  spirits  at  intervals,  but  exerted  himself 
so  much,  that  he  could  not  see  us  the  second. 
Heie  he  shewed  us  an  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Home, 
on  his  leaving  England  for  Scotland,  in  the 
octave  stanza,  very  long,  and  beginning, 

Home,  thou  return'st  from  Thames ! 

"  I  remember  there  was  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  spectre  of  a  man  drowned  in  the 
night,  or  in  the  language  of  the  old  Scotch 
superstitions — seized  by  the  angry  spirit  of  the 
waters,  appearing  to  his  wife  with  pale  blue 
cheek,  &c.  Mr.  Home  has  no  copy  of  it.  He 
also  shewed  us  another  ode,  of  two  or  three 
four-lined  stanzas,  called  the  Bell  of  Arragon  ; 
on  a  tradition  that,  anciently,  just  before  a  king 
of  Spain  died,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Sarragossa,  in  Arragon,  tolled  spontaneously. 
It  began  thus : 

The  bell  of  Arragon,  they  say, 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day,  &c. 

Soon  afterwards  were  these  lines  :— - 

Whatever  dark  aerial  power. 
Commissioned,"  haunts  the  gloomy  tower. 
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"  The  last  stanza  consisted  of  a  moral  transi- 
tion to  his  own  death  and  knell,  which  he 
called  "  some  simpler  bell.'*  I  have  seen  all  his 
Odes  already  published  in  his  own  hand-writing; 
they  had  the  marks  of  repeated  correction ;  he 
was  perpetually  changing  his  epithets.  I  had 
lately  his  first  manuscript  of  the  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Colonel  Ross,  with  many  interlinea- 
tions and  alterations.  The  lady  to  whom  this 
Ode  is  addressed  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Goddard, 
who  then  lived  at  or  near  Harting,  in  Sussex. 
In  the  first  stanza,  my  manuscript  has  "  sunk  in 
grief,*'  for  "  stained  with  blood.'*  The  fourth 
stanza  stood  thus : 

Ev*n  now,  regardless  of  his  doom, 
Applauding  honour  haunts  his  tomb. 

With  shadowy  trophies  crown'd :  > 

While  freedom's  form  beside  her  roves. 
Majestic,  through  the  twilight  groves. 

And  calls  her  heroes  round. 

"  The  sixth  stanza  had  "untaught"  in  the  first 
line, instead  of  "unknown."  The  present  seventh 
and  eighth  stanzas  were  not  in  the  manuscript. 
In  the  present  ninth  stanza,  instead  of,  "  If  weak 
to  soothe  so  soft  a  heart,"  the  reading  was,  "If 
drawn  by  all  a  lover's  art."  Many  variations  I 
have  forgotten.  Dr.  Warton,  my  brother,  has 
a  few  fragments  of  some  other  odes,  but  too 
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loose  and  imperfect  for  publication,  yet  con- 
taining traces  of  high  imagery.  In  the  Ode 
to  Pity,  the  idea  of  a  Temple  of  Pity,  of  its 
situation,  construction,  and  groupes  of  painting 
with  which  its  walls  were  decorated,  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  poem,  now  lost,  entitled  the 
Temple  of  Pity,  written  by  my  brother,  while 
he  and  Collins  were  school-fellows  at  Winchester 
College.  He  died  at  Chichester,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  that  city,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shenton,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  in 
1759.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  that  church  by  his  sister,  now  living 
at  Chichester. 

«  T.  W." 

"  Tlie  monument  above-mentioned,  which  is 
on  the  south  wall,  next  to  the  chancel  of  Saint 
Andrew's  church,  at  Chichester,  denotes  that 
William  Collins  died  June  12,  1759,*  aged  39. 

"  Our  poet's  baptism  is  thus  entered  in  the 
parish  register  of  St.  Peter's  the  Great,  at  Chi- 
chester :  *  William,  the  son  of  William  Collins, 
then  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chichester,  and  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  was  baptised  the  1  st  of  January, 
1721-2,  in  the  parish  of  St,  Peter  the  Great, 
alias  Subdeanery.' 

*  Dr.  S.  Johnson  erroneously  says,  he  died  1756. 
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**  In  illustration  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  has  re- 
lated, that  during  his  last  malady  he  was  a 
great  reader  of  the  Bible,  I  am  favoured  with 
the  following  anecdote  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shen- 
ton,  vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  at  Chichester,  by 
whom  Collins  was  buried.  *  Walking  in  my 
vicarial  garden  one  Sunday  evening,  during 
Collins'  last  illness,  I  heard  a  female  (the 
servant  I  suppose)  reading  the  Bible  in  his 
chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  accustomed 
to  rave  much,  and  make  great  moanings ;  but 
while  she  was  reading,  or  rather  attempting  to 
read,  he  was  not  only  silent  but  attentive  like- 
wise, correcting  her  mistakes,  which  indeed 
were  very  frequent,  through  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis.'  I  have  just 
been  informed,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
Collins  had  finished  a  Preliminary  Dissertation 
to  be  prefixed  to  his  history  of  the  Restoration 
of  Learning,  and  that  it  was  written  with  great 
judgment,  precision,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

«  T.  AV," 

"  Sir, 
**  As  you  express  a  wish  to  know  every  par- 
ticular (however  trifling)  relating  to  Mr.  William 
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Collins,  I  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  can  be  done 
by  a  letter,  to  satisfy  you. 

*'  There  are  many  little  anecdotes,  which  tell 
well  enough  in  conversation,  but  would  be  tire- 
isome  for  you  to  read,  or  me  to  write ;  so  I  shall 
pass  them  over.  I  had  formerly  several  scraps 
of  his  poetry,  which  were  suddenly  written  on 
particular  occasions ;  these  I  lent  among  our 
acquaintance,  who  were  never  civil  enough  to 
return  them ;  and  being  then  engaged  in  exten- 
sive business,  I  forgot  to  ask  for  them,  and  they 
are  lost ;  all  I  have  remaining  of  his  are  about 
twenty  lines,  which  would  require  a  little  his- 
tory to  be  understood,  being  written  on  trifling- 
subjects.  I  have  a  few  of  his  letters,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  chiefly  on  business;  but  I 
think  there  are  in  them  some  flights  which 
strongly  mark  his  character,  for  which  reason  I 
preserved  them.  There  are  so  few  of  his  inti- 
mates now  living,  that  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
one  who  can  give  a  true  account  of  his  family 
and  connections.  The  principal  part  of  what  J 
write  is  from  my  own  knowledge,  or  what  I 
have  heard  from  his  nearest  relations.  His 
father  was  not  the  manufacturer  of  hats,  but 
the  vender.  He  lived  in  a  genteel  style  at 
Chichester,  and  I  think  filled  the  office  of 
mayor  more  than  once  5  he  was  pompous  in  his 
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manners,  but  at  his  death  left  his  affairs  rather 
embarrassed.  Colonel  Martyn,  his  wife's  bro- 
ther, greatly  assisted  his  family  ;  and  supported 
Mr.  William  Collins  at  the  university,  where 
he  stood  for  a  fellowship,  which,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  lost,  and  which  was  his  reason 
for  quitting  that  place ;  at  least,  that  was  his 
pretext.  But  he  had  other  reasons.  He  was 
in  arrears  to  his  bookseller,  his  tailor,  and  other 
tradesmen  ;  but,  I  believe,  a  desire  to  partake 
of  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  London  was  his 
principal  motive.  Colonel  Martyn  was  at  this 
time  with  his  regiment;  and  Mr.  Payne,  a  near 
relation,  had  the  management  of  the  Collinses 
aflfairs,  and  had,  likewise,  a  commission  to  supply 
the  Collinses  with  small  sums  of  money.  The 
Colonel  was  the  more  sparing  in  this  order, 
having  suffered  considerably  by  Alderman  Col- 
lins, who  had  formerly  been  his  agent,  and,  for- 
getting that  his  wife's  brother's  cash  was  not 
his  own,  had  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  When 
Mr.  William  Collins  came  from  the  university, 
he  called  on  his  cousin  Payne,  gaily  dressed, 
and  with  a  feather  in  his  hat;  at  which  his  rela- 
tion expressed  surprise,  and  told  him  his  ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  that  of  a  young  man 
who  had  not  a  single  guinea  to  call  his  own. 
This  gave  him  great  offence;  but, remembering 

VOL.  IT.  2  I 
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His  sole  dependance  for  subsistence  was  in  the 
powex'  of  Mr.  Payne,  he  concealed  his  resent- 
ment ;  yet  could  not  refrain  speaking  freely 
behind  his  back,  and  saying  he  thought  him  a 
d — n'd  dull  fellow  ;  though  this  indeed  was  an 
epithet  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  every  one 
who  did  not  think  iis  he  would  have  them.  His 
frequent  demands  for  a  supply  obliged  Mr. 
Payne  to  tell  him,  he  must  pursue  some  other 
line  of  life,  for  he  was  sure  Colonel  Martyn 
would  be  displeased  with  him  for  having  done 
so  much.  This  resource  being  stopped,  forced 
him  to  set  about  some  work,  of  which  his  His- 
tory of  the  Revival  of  Learning  was  the  first, 
and  for  which  he  printed  proposals  (one  of 
which  I  have),  and  took  the  first  subscription 
money  from  many  of  his  particular  friends. 
The  book  was  begun,  but  soon  stood  still.  Both 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Langhorne  are  mistaken 
when  they  say  the  Translation  of  Aristotle  was 
never  begun ;  I  know  to  the  contrary,  for  some 
progress  was  made  in  both,  but  most  in  the 
latter.  From  the  freedom  subsisting  between 
us,  wc  took  the  liberty  of  saying  any  thing  to 
eacli  otlier  :  I  one  day  reproached  him  with 
idleness;  when,  to  convince  me  that  my  censure 
was  unjust,  he  shewed  me  many  sheets  of  his 
Translation  of  Aristotle,  which  he  said  he  had 
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fully  employed  himself  abodt,  to  prevent  liim 
from  calling  on  any  of  his  friends  so  frequently 
as  he  used  to  do.     Soon  after  this,  he  engaged 
with  Mr.  Manby,  a  bookseller  on  Ludgate-hill, 
to  furnish  him  with   some  lives   for   the   Bio- 
graphia   Britannica,    which    Manby   was   then 
publishing.     He  shewed  me  some  of  the  lives 
in  embryo,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of 
them    came   to    maturity.     To  raise  a  present 
subsistence,  he  set  about  writing  his  Odes;  and, 
having  a  general  invitation  to  my  home,   he 
frequently  passed  whole  days  there,  which  he 
employed  in  writing  them,  and  as  frequently 
burning   what   he   had   written,    after   reading 
them  to  me.     Many  of  them  which  pleased  mc 
I  struggled  to  preserve,  but  without  effect ;  for, 
pretending  he  would  alter  them,  he  got  them 
from  me  and  thrust  them  into  the  fire.    He  was 
an   acceptable    companion   every    where;    and 
among  the  gentlemen  who  loved  him  for  his  ge- 
nius, I  may  reckon  Drs.  Armstrong,  Barrow- 
by,  and  Hill ;  and  Messrs.  Quin,  Garrick,  and 
Foote,  who  frequently  took  his  opinion  on  their 
pieces,  before  they  were  seen  by  the  public. 
He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the   geniuses 
who  frequented  the    Bedford  and    Slaughter's 
Coffee-houses.   From  his  knowledge  of  Cianick, 
he  had  the  liberty  of  the  scenes  and  green-room, 
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where  he  made  diverting  observations  on  the 
vanity  and  false  consequence  of  that  class  of 
people ;  and  his  manner  of  relating  them  to  his 
particular  friends  was  extremely  entertaining. 
In  this  manner  he  lived  with  and  upon  his 
friends  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Martyn,  who 
left  what  fortune  he  died  possessed  of  to  him 
and  his  two  sisters.  I  fear  I  cannot  be  certain 
as  to  dates,  but  believe  he  left  the  university  in 
1743.  Some  circumstances  I  recollect  make 
me  almost  certain  he  was  in  London  that  year; 
but  I  will  not  be  so  positive  of  the  time  he 
died,  which  I  did  not  hear  of  until  long  after 
it  happened.  When  his  health  and  faculties 
began  to  decline,  he  went  to  France,  and  after- 
wards to  Bath,  in  hopes  his  health  might  be 
restored,  but  without  success.  I  never  saw 
him  after  his  sister  had  removed  him  from 
M'Donald's  mad-house,  at  Chelsea,  to  Chiches- 
ter, where  he  soon  sunk  into  a  deplorable  state 
of  idiotism,  which  when  I  was  told  shocked  me 
exceedingly  ;  and  even  now,  the  remembrance 
of  a  man,  for  whom  I  had  a  particular  friend- 
ship, and  in  whose  company  I  have  passed  so 
many  pleasant,  happy  hours,  gives  me  a  severe 
shock.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

I.  R. 

The  Reaper,  No.  26. 
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Of  this  exquisite  poet,  who,  in  his  genius,  and  in  his  per- 
gonal fate,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
Tasso,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  reliques  are  so 
few.  I  must  particularly  lament  the  loss  of  the  ode,  entitled 
The  Bell  of  Arragon,  which,  from  the  four  lines  preserved  in 
this  paper,  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  poet's  wpnted 
power  of  imagination,  and  to  have  closed  in  a  manner  strik- 
ingly moral  and  pathetic.  I  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Warton, 
who  partook  much  of  the  romantic  bias  of  Collins,  was  not 
induced  to  fill  up  the  impressive  outline. 


THE  END. 


The  Index  is  placed  at  the  end  of  VoL  I. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
N«w  Bridge-street,  London. 
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